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INTEODIJCTION. 


Dueistg- tlie fierce theological controversies that 
accompanied and followed the Reformation, while 
a judicial spirit "Wtis-as yet unknown, while each 
party imagined itself the representative of abso- 
lute and necessary truth in opposition to absolute 
and fatal error, and while the fluctuations of 
belief were usually attributed to direct miracu- 
lous agency, it was natural that all the causes of 
theological changes should have been sought ex- 
clusively within the circle of theology. Each 
theologian imagined that the existence of the 
opinions he denounced was fully accounted for 
by the exertions of certain evil-minded men, who 
had triumphed by means of sophistical arguments, 
aided by a judicial blindness that had been cast 
upon the deluded. His own opinions, on the 
other hand, had 'been sustained or revived by 
apostles raised for the purpose, illuminated by- 
special inspiration, and triumphing by the force 
of tlief)Iogical arguments. As long as this point 
of view continued, the positions of the theologiaa 
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and of the ecclesiastical historian were nearly the 
same. Each was confined to a single proTince, 
and each recognising a primitive faith as his ideal, 
had to indicate the successive innovations upon 
its purity. But when towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the decline of theological 
passions enabled men to discuss these matters 
in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge 
produced more comprehensive views, the his- 
torical standing-point was materially altered. 
It was observed that every great change of belief 
had been preceded by a great change in the in- 
tellectual condition of Europe, that the success 
of any opinion depended much less upon the 
force of its arguments, or upon the ability of its 
advocates, than upon the predisposition of society 
to receive it, and that that predisposition resulted 
from the intellectual type of the age. As men 
advance from an imperfect to a higher civilisa- 
tion, they gradually sublimate and refine their 
creed. Their imaginations insensibly detach 
themselves from those grosser conceptions and 
doctrines that were formerly most powerful, and 
they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into 
conformity with the moral and intellectual stan- 
dards which the new civilisation produces. Thus, 
long before the Reformation, the tendencies of 
the Reformation were manifest. The revival 
of Grecian learning, the developement of art, 
the reaction against the schoolmen, had raised 
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society to an elevation in whicti a more refined 
and less oppressive creed vras absolutely essential 
to its well-being. Luther and Calvin only re- 
presented the prevailing wants, and embodied 
them in a definite form. The pressure of the 
general intellectual influences of the time deter- 
mines the predispositions which ultimately regu- 
late the details of belief ; and though all men do 
not yield to that pressure with the same facility, 
all large bodies are at last controlled. A change 
of speculative opinions does not imply an increase 
of the data upon which those opinions rest, but a 
change of the habits of thought and mind which 
tliey reflect. Definite arguments are the symp- 
toms and pretexts, but seldom the causes, of the 
change. Their chief merit is to accelerate the 
inevitable crisis. They derive their force and 
efficacy from their conformity with the mental 
habits of those to whom they are addressed. 
Reasoning which in one age would make no im- 
pression whatever, in the next age is received 
with enthusiastic applause. It is one thing to 
understand its nature, but quite another to ap- 
preciate its force. 

And this standard of belief, this tone and 
habit of thought, which is the supreme arbiter of 
the opinions of successive periods, is created, not 
by the influences arising out of any one depart- 
ment of intellect, but by the combination of all 
the intellectual and even social tendencies of the 
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age. Those who contribute most largely to Its 
formation are, I believe, the philosophers. Men 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Locke have probably 
done more than any others to set the current 
of their age. They have formed a certain cast 
and tone of mind. They have introduced pe- 
culiar luibits of thought, new modes of reasoning, 
new tendencies of enquiry. The impulse they 
have given to the higher literature, has been by 
that literature communicated to the more popular 
waiters ; and the impress of these master-minds 
is clearly visible in the writings of multitudes 
wiio arc totally unacquainted with their works. 
But philosophical methods, great and unquestion- 
able as is their power, form but one of the many 
influences that contribute to the mental habits 
of society. Thus the discoveries of physical 
science, entrenching upon the domain of the 
anomalous and the incoinj^rehensible, enlarging 
our conceptions of the range of law, and reveal- 
ing the connection of phenomena that had for- 
merly appeared altogether isolated, form a hahit 
of mind which is carried far beyond the limits of 
physics. Thus the astronomical discovery, that 
our world is not the centre and axis of the 
material universe, but is an inconsiderable planet 
occupying to all appearance an altogether insig- 
nificant and subordinate position, and revolving 
with many others around a sun which is itself 
but an infinitesimal point in creation, in as far as 
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it is realised by the imagination, has a vast and 
palpable influence upon our theological concep- 
tions. Thus the commercial or municipal spirit 
exhibits certain habits of thought, certain modes 
of reasoning, certain repugnances and attractions, 
which make it invariably tend to one class of 
opinions. To encourage the occupations that 
produce this spirit, is to encourage the opinions 
that are most congenial to it. It is impossible 
to lay down a railway without creating an intel- 
lectual influence. It is probable that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions 
of mankind almost as profoundly as Luther or 
Voltaire, 

If these views be correct, they establish at once 
a broad distinction between the province of the 
theologian and that of the historian of opinions. 
The first confines his attention to the question 
of the truth or falsehood of particular doctrines, 
which he ascertains by examining the arguments 
upon which they rest; the second should en- 
deavour to trace the causes of the rise and fall 
of those doctrines which are to be found in the 
general intellectual condition of the age. The 
first is restricted to a single department of men- 
tal phenomena, and to those logical connec- 
tions wdiich determine the opinions of the severe 
reasoner; the second is obliged to take a wide 
survey of the intellectual influences of the period 
he is describing, and to trace that connection of 
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congruity whicli has a much greater influence 
upon the seq^uence of opinions than logical argu- 
ments. 

Although in the present work we are con- 
cerned only with the last of these two points of 
view, it will be necessary to consider briefly the 
possibility of their coexistence ; for this question 
involves one of the most important problems in 
history — the position reserved for the individual 
will and the individual judgment in the great 
current of general causes. 

It was a saying of Locke, that we should not 
ask whether our will is free, but whether we are 
free ; for our conception of freedom is the power 
of acting according to our will, or, in other words, 
the consciousness, when pursuing a certain course 
of action, that we might, if we had chosen, have 
pursued a different one. If, however, pushing 
our analysis still further, we ask what it is that 
determines our volition, I conceive that the 
highest principles of liberty we are capable of 
attaining are to be found in the two facts, that 
our will is a faculty distinct from our desires, 
and that it is not a mere passive thing, the direc- 
tion and intensity of which are necessarily deter- 
mined by the attraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pain. We are conscious that we are capable 
of pursuing a course which is extremely distaste- 
ful, rather than another course which would be 
extremely agreeable; that in doing so we are 
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making a continual and painful effort ; that every 
relaxation of that effort produces the most lively 
pleasure; and that it is at least possible that the 
motive which induces us to pursue the path oi 
self-abnegation, may be a sense of right altogether 
uninfluenced by prospects of future reward. We 
are also conscious that if our desires act power- 
fully upon our will, our will can in its turn act 
upon our desires. We can strengthen the natural 
powers of our will by steadily exerting it. We 
can diminish the intensity of our desires by 
habitually repressing them ; we can alter, by a 
process of mental discipline, the whole symmetry 
of our passions, deliberately selecting one class 
for gratification and for developement, and crush- 
ing and subduing the others. These considera- 
tions do not, of course, dispel the mystery which 
perhaps necessarily rests upon the subject of 
free-will. They do not solve the questions, 
whether the will can ever act without a motive, 
or what are its relations to its motives, or whether 
the desires may not sometimes be too stroncr 
for its most developed powers ; but they form a 
theory of human liberty which I believe to be 
the highest we can attain. He who has realised, 
on the one hand, his power of acting according 
to his will, and, on the other hand, the power of 
his wdll to emancipate itself from the empire of 
pain and pleasure, and to modify and control the 
current of the emotions, has probably touched 
the limits of his freedom. 
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The struggle of the will for a right motive 
against the pressure of the desires, is one of the 
chief forms of virtue | and the relative position of 
these two influences, one of the chief measures 
of the moral standing of each individual. Some 
times, in the conflict between the will and a par- 
ticular desire, the former, either through its own 
natural strength, or through the natural weak- 
ness of its opponent, or through the process of 
mental discipline I have described, has obtained 
a supreme ascendency which is seldom or never 
seriously disturbed. Sometimes, through causes 
that are innate, and perhaps more frequently 
through causes for which we are responsible, the 
two powers exhibit almost an equipoise, and each 
often succumbs to the other. Between these two 
positions there are numerous gradations ; so that 
every cause that in any degree intensifies the 
desires, gives them in some cases a triumph over 
the will. 

The application of these principles to those 
constantly-recurring figures which moral statis- 
tics present is not difficult. The statistician, for 
example, shows that a certain condition of tem- 
perature increases the force of a passion — or, in 
other words, the temptation to a particular vice ; 
and he then proceeds to argue, that the whole 
history of that vice is strictly regulated by at- 
mospheric changes. The vice rises into promi- 
nence with the rising temperature ; it is sustained 
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during its oontinuancej it declines with its de- 
cline. Year after year^ the same figures and the 
same variations are nearly reproduced. Investi- 
gations in the most dissimilar nations only 
strengthen the proof; and the evidence is so 
ample, that it enables us, within certain limits, 
even to predict the future. The rivers that rise 
and fall with the winter torrents or the summer 
drought ; the insect life that is called into being 
by the genial spring and destroyed by the return- 
ing frost; the aspect of vegetation, which pur- 
sues its appointed changes through the recurring 
seasons ; these do not reflect more faithfully or 
obey more implicitly external influences, tban do 
some great departments of the acts of man. 

This is the fact which statistical tables prove, 
but what is the inference to be deduced from 
them ? JSTot, surely, that there is no such thing 
as free-will, but, what we should have regarded 
as antecedently probable, that the degree of 
energy with which it is exerted is in different 
periods nearly the same. As long as the resis- 
tance is unaltered, the fluctuations of our desires 
determine the fluctuations of our actions. In 
this there is nothing extraordinary. It would 
be strange indeed if it were otherwise — strange 
if, the average of virtue remaining the same, or 
nearly the same, an equal amount of solicitation 
did not at different periods produce the same, or 
nearly the same, amount of compliance. The 
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fact, therefore, that there is an order and se- 
quence in the history of vice, and that influences 
altogether independent of human control con- 
tribute largely to its course, in no degree destroys 
the freedom of will, and the conclusion of the 
historian is perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the moralist. From this spectacle of 
regularity, we simply infer that the changes in 
the moral condition of mankind are very slow ; 
that there are periods when, certain desires being 
strengthened by natural causes, the task of the 
will in opposing them is peculiarly arduous ; and 
that any attempt to write a history of vice with- 
out taking into consideration external influences, 
would be miserably deficient. 

Again, if we turn to a different class of phe- 
nomena, nothing can be more certain to an at- 
tentive observer than that the great majority 
even of those who reason much about their 
opinions have arrived at their conclusions by a 
process quite distinct from reasoning. They 
may be perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon them ; and, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, men of 
the most various creeds conclude their investi- 
gations by simply acquiescing in the opinions 
they have been taught. They insensibly judge 
all questions by a mental standard derived from 
education ; they proportion their attention and 
sympathy to the degree in which the facts or 
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arguments presented to them support their fore- 
gone conclusions; and they thus speedily con- 
vince themselves that the arguments in hehalf of 
their hereditary opinions are irresistibly cogent, 
and the arguments against them exceedingly 
absurd. Nor are those who have diverged from 
the opinions they have been taught necessarily 
more independent of illegitimate influences. The 
love of singularity, the ambition to be thought 
intellectually superior to others, the bias of taste, 
the attraction of vice, the influence of friendship, 
the magnetism of genius, — these, and countless 
other influences into which it is needless to enter, 
all determine conclusions. The number of per- 
sons who have a rational basis for their belief is 
probably infinitesimal ; for illegitimate influences 
not only determine the convictions of those who 
do not examine, but usually give a dominating 
bias to the reasonings of those who do. But it 
would be manifestly absurd to conclude from 
this, that reason has no part or function in the 
formation of opinions. No mind, it is true, was 
ever altogether free from distorting influences; 
but in the struggle between the reason and 
the aflPections which leads to truth, as in the 
struggle between the will and the desires 
which leads to virtue, every effort is crowned 
with a measure of success, and innumerable 
gradations of progress are manifested. All 
that we can rightly infer is, that the process of 
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reasoning is mueh more difficult tliau is commonly 
supposed; and that to those who would investi- 
gate the causes of existing opinions, the study of 
predispositions is much more important tliau the 
study of arguments. 

The doctrine, that the opinions of a given 
period are mainly determined by the intellectual 
condition of society, and that every great change 
of opinion is the consequence of general causes, 
simply implies that there exists a strong bias 
which acts upon all large masses of men, and 
eventually triumphs over every obstacle. The 
inequalities of civilisation, the distorting influ- 
ences arising out of special circumstances, the 
force of conservatism, and the efforts of individual 
genius, produce innumei'able diversities ; but a 
careful examination shows that these are but tlie 
eddies of an advancing stream, that the various 
systems are being all gradually modified in a 
given direction, and that a certain class of ten- 
dencies appears with more and more prominence 
in all departments of intellect. Individuals 
may resist the stream ; and this power supplies 
a firm and legitimate standing-point to the 
theologian; but these efforts are too rare and 
feeble to have much influence upon the general 
course. 

To this last proposition there is, however, an 
important exception to be made in favour of men 
of genius, who are commonly at once represeiita- 
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tive and creative. They embody and reflect the 
tendencies of their time^ but they also frequently 
materially modify them, and their ideas become 
the subject or the basis of the succeeding de- 
velopemcnts. To trace in every great movement 
the part which belongs to the individual and the 
part which belongs to general causes, without 
exaggerating either side, is one of the most 
delicate tasks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be sufficient 
to show the distinction between the sphere of the 
historian and the sphere of the theologian. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that they have 
some points of contact; for it is impossible to 
reveal the causes that called an opinion into being 
without throwing some light upon its intrinsic 
value. It must be acknowledged, also, that there 
is a theory or method of research which would 
amalgamate the two spheres, or, to speak more 
correctly, would entirely subordinate the theo- 
logian to the historian. Those who have appre- 
ciated the extremely small influence of definite 
arguments in determining the opinions either of 
an individual or of a nation — ^^vho have perceived 
how invariably an increase of civilisation implies 
a modification of belief, and how completely the 
controversialists of successive ages are the pup- 
pets and the unconscious exponents of the deep 
under-current of their time, will feel an intense 
distrust of their unassisted reason, and will natu- 
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rally look for some guide to direct tlieir Judg'» 
nient. I think it must be admitted that the 
general and increasing tendency, in the present 
day, is to seek such a guide in the collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in the de- 
velopements of history. In other words, the way 
in which our leading thinkers, consciously or un- 
consciously, form their opinions, is by endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what are the laws that govei’u 
the successive modifications of belief ; in wluit 
directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect 
of man advances with the advance of civilisation ; 
^vhat are the leading characteristics that mark 
the belief of civilised ages and nations as com- 
pared with barbarous ones, and of the most edu- 
cated as compared with the most illiterate classes. 
Tliis mode of reasoning may be said to resolve it- 
self into three problems. It is necessary, in the 
first place, to ascertain what are the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of civilisation. It is then 
necessary to ascertain how far those tendencies 
are connected, or, in other words, how fur the 
existence of one depends upon and implies tlie 
existence of the others, and it is necessary, in the 
last place, to ascertain whether they have been 
accompanied by an increase or dimirmtion of 
happiness, of virtue, and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has been, to 
trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism : liy 
which I understand, not any class of definite 
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doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast 
of thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during 
the last three centuries gained a marked ascen- 
dency in Europe. The nature of this bias will 
be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when 
we examine its influence upon the various forms 
of moral and intellectual developement. At 
present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads 
men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly 
to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes 
men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phe- 
nomena to natural rather than miraculous causes ; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions of the wants and aspirations of that 
religious sentiment which is planted in all men ; 
and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such. 

It is manifest that, in attempting to write the 
history of a mental tendency, some difficulties 
have to be encountered quite distinct from those 
which attend a simple relation of facts. No one 
can be truly said to understand any great system 
of belief, if he has not in some degree realised 
the point of view from which its arguments 
assume an appearance of plausibility and of co- 
gency, the habit of thought which makes its 
various doctrines appear probable, harmonious, 
and consistent. Yet, even in the great contro* 
a 2 
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versies of the present day — even in the disputes 
between the Catholic and the Protestant^ it is 
evident that very few controversialists ever suc- 
ceed in arriving at this appreciation of the opin- 
ions they are combating. But the difficulty be- 
comes far greater when our research extends over 
forms of belief of which there are no living 
representatives^ and when we have not merely to 
estimate the different measures of probability 
subsisting in different societiesj but have also to 
indicate their causes and their changes. To re- 
construct the modes of thought which produced 
superstitions that have long since vanished from 
among us ; to trace through the obscurity of the 
distant past that hidden bias of the imagination 
which — deeper than any strife of arguments, 
deeper than any change of creed — determines in 
each succeeding age the realised belief ; to grasp 
the principle of analogy or congruity according 
to which the conceptions of a given period were 
grouped and harmonised, and then to show how 
the discoveries of science, or the revolutions in 
philosophy, or the developements of industrial 
or political life, introduced new centres of attrac- 
tion, and made the force of analogy act in new 
directions ; to follow out the process till the period 
when conclusions the reason had once naturally 
and almost instinctively adopted seem incongru- 
ous and grotesque, and till the whole current of 
intellectual tendencies is changed : — this is the 
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task which devolves upon every one who. not 
content with relating the fluctuations of opinions, 
seeks to throw some light upon the laws that 
govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficulty of such a pro 
cess of investigation arises from the wide diffe- 
rence between professed and realised belief. 
When an opinion that is opposed to the age is 
incapable of modification and is an obstacle to 
progress, it will at last he openly repudiated ; 
and if it is identified with any existing interests, 
or associated with some eternal truth, its rejection 
will be accompanied by paroxysms of painful 
agitation. But much more frequently civilisation 
makes opinions that are opposed to it simply ob- 
solete. They perish by indifference, not by con- 
troversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight 
land that surrounds every living faith ; the land, 
not of death, but of the shadow of death ; the 
land of the unrealised and the inoperative. 
Sometimes, too, we find the phraseology, the 
ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect 
of some phase of belief that has long since 
perished, connected with a system that has been 
created by the wants and is thrilling with the life 
of modern civilisation. They resemble those 
images of departed ancestors, which, it is said, 
the ancient Ethiopians were accustomed to paint 
upon their bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing 
illusion that those could not be really dead whose 
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lineaments were still Tisible among tliem, and 
’\vere still associated with life. In order to appre- 
ciate the change, we must translate these opin- 
ions into action, must examine what would he 
their effects if fully realised, and ascertain how 
far those effects are actually produced. It is 
necessary, therefore, not merely to examine suc- 
cessive creeds, but also to study the types of 
character of successive ages. 

It only remains for me, before drawing tins 
introduction to a close, to describe the method I 
have employed in tracing the influence of the 
rationalistic sjurit upon opinions. In the first 
place, I have examined the history and the 
causes of that decline of the sense of the mi- 
raculous, wliich is so manifest a fruit of civilisa- 
tion. But it soon becomes evident that this 
movement cannot be considered by itself; for 
the predisposition in favour of miracles grows 
out of, and can only be adequately explained by, 
certain conceptions of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and of the habitual government of the 
imivei'se, which invariably accompany the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the anthropomorphic 
ttage of intellectual developement. Of the 
nature of this stage we have some important 
evidence in the history of art, which is then 
probably the most accurate expression of religious 
realisations, while the history of the encroach- 
ments of physical science, upon our first notions 
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of the system of the world, goes far to explain 
its decay. Together with the intellectual niov'e- 
ment, we have to consider a moi'al movement 
that has accompanied it, which has had the effect 
of diminishing the influence of fear as the motive 
of duty, of destroying the overwhelming import- 
ance of dogmatic teaching, and of establishing 
die supremacy of conscience. This progress in- 
volves many important consequences; but the 
most remarkable of all is the decay of persecu- 
tion, which, I have endeavoured to show, is in- 
dissolubly connected with a profound change in 
theological realisations. I have, in the last place, 
sought to gather fresh evidence of the operations 
of the rationalistic spiifft in the great fields of 
politics and of industry. In the first, I have 
shown how the movement of secularisation lias 
passed through every department of political 
life, how the progress of democracy has influenced 
and been influenced by theological tendencies, 
and how political pursuits contribute to the for- 
mation of habits of thought, which affect tlie 
whole circle of our judgments. In the second, 

I have traced the rise of the industrial spirit in 
Europe; its collisions with the Church; the pro- 
found moral and intellectual changes it effected ; 
and the tendency of the great science of political 
economy, which is its expression. 

I am deeply conscious that the present wmrk 
can furnish at best but a meagre sketch of these 



Bubjecfcs, and that to treat them as they deserve 
■would require an amount both of learning and 
of ability to which I can make no pretension. 
I shall be content if I have succeeded in detect- 
ing some forgotten link in the great chain of 
causes, or in casting a ray of light on some of 
the obscurer pages of the history of opinions 
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ganism-Prohibited Pagan Rites continue to be practised 
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EATIONALISM IN EUEOPE. 


CHAPTBR I. 

ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MIltACULOUS- 


MAGIC AND WITCHCEAFT. 

Theeb is certainly no change 'in the history of the 
last 300 years more striking, or suggestive of more 
curious enquiries, than that which has taken place 
in the estimate of the miraculous. At present nearly 
all educated men receive an account of a miracle 
taking place in their own day, with an absolute and 
even derisive incredulity which, dispenses with all 
examination of the evidence. Although they may he 
entirely unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
some phenomena that have taken place, they never 
on that account dream of ascribing them to super- 
natural agency, such an hypothesis being, as they 
believe, altogether beyond the range of reasonable 
discussion. Yet, a few centuries ago, there was no 
solution to which the mind of man turned more 
readily in every perplexity. A miraculous account 
was then universally accepted as perfectly credible, 
probable, and ordinaiy. There was scarcely a village 
or a church that had not, at some time, been the 
scone of supernatural interposition. The powers of 

TOL. T. B 
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Ho-lat and tlie powers of darkness were regarded as 
vFsiblT struggling for tke mastery. Saintly miracles, 
supernatural cures, startling judgments ysions, 
prophecies, and prodigies of every order, attested the 
actiW of the one ; while witchcraft and magic, with 
all their attendant horrors, were the visible manifes- 
tations of the other. • .-i x 

I propose in the present chapter to examine that 
vast department of miracles, which is comprised under 
the several names of witchcraft, magic, and sorcery. 
It is a subject which has, I think, scarcely obtained 
the position it deserves in the history of opinions, 
ha,vino< been too generally treated in the spirit of the 
antiquarian, as if it belonged entirely to the past, and 
could have no voice or bearing upon the controversies 
of the present. Yet, for more than fifteen hundred 
years, it was universally believed that the Bible es- 
tablished, in the clearest manner, the reality of the 
crime, and that an amount of evidence, so varied and 
so ample as to preclude the very possibility of doubt, 
attested its continuance and its prevalence. Ihe 
clergy denounced it with all the emphasis of authority. 
The legislators of almost every land enacted laws for 
its punishment. Acute judges, whose lives were 
spent in sifting evidence, investigated the question 
on countless occasions, and condemned the accused. 
Tens of thousands of \dctims perished hy the most 
ac^onisii.g and protracted torments, without exciting 
the faintest compassion ; and, as they were for the 
most part extremely ignorant and extremely poor, 
sectarianism and avarice had but little mflnence on 
the subject.^ Nations that were completely separated 

» The Reneral truth of this he questioned, though there arc, 

statement can scarcely, I think, undoubtedly, a hw remarkable 
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by position, by interests, and by cbaracter, on tins 
one question were united. In abnost every province 
of Germany, but especially in those Avhere clerical, 
influence predominated, the persecution raged with a 
fearful intensity. Seven thousand victims are said 
to have been burned at Treves, six hundred by a 
single bishop in Bamberg, and nine hundred in a 
single year in tbe bishopric of Wuitzburg.^ lu 
France, decrees were passed on the subject by tbe 
Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Bbeiins, 
Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes, and they were aU followed 

exception.s. Thus, the Templars heretics were then burnt with- 
were accused of sorcery, when out difficulty for their opinion.?, 
Philip the Beautiful wished to there was little temptation to 
confiscate their pi-operty; and accuse them of witchcraft, and 
the heretical opinions of the besides all parties joined cor- 
Vaudois may possibly hare had dially in the persecution. G-ril- 
something to say to the trials landua, an Itolian inquisitor of 
at Arras, in 145&; and, indeed, the fifteenth century, says — 
the name Vauderie was at one ‘ Isti sortilegi, magiei, necro- 
time given to sorcery. Thei'e mantici, et similes sunt cseteris 
wore, moreover, a few oases of Chri.sti fidelibus pauporiores, 
obnoxious politicians and noble- sordidiores, viliores, et con- 
men being destroyed on the ac- temptibiliores, in hoc inundo 
cusation ; and during the Com- Deo permittente calamitosam 
monwealth there were one or vltam eommuniter peragunt, 
two professional witch-finders Deum verum infelici morte 
m England. We have also to perdunt et set erni ignis incen- 
take into account some cases of uio crueiantuv.’ {Be SortilfffiL% 
Convent scandals, such as those cap. hi.) Wo shall see. here- 
of Grauffiidi, ©randier, and La after that witchcraft and here.-<y 
CadiSrej but, M'hen all these represent the working of the 
deductions have been made, the same spirit on different classes, 
prosecutions for witchcraft will and therefore usually aceorn- 
represent the action of undi- panied each other, 
luted superstition more faith- ' See the original letter 
fully than probably any others published at Bamberg in 1657, 
that coidd be named. The over- quoted in Cannaert, Proces r&.s 
whelming majority of witches &mercs, p. 145 ; see, too, 
were oxtremelypoor — thoywere Wright’s ^rcery, vol. i. p. 
condemned by the highest and 186 ; Michelet, La Sorcim', 
purest tribunals (ecclesiastical p. 10, 
and lay) of the time; and as 
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by a jbai*vest of blood. At Toulouse, the seat of tb© 
Inquisitiou, four hundred persons perished for sorcery 
at a single execution, and fifty at Douay in a single 
year. Remy, a judge of Raney, boasted that he had 
put to death eight hundred witches in sixteen years. 
Tlie executions that took place at Paris in a few 
months, were, in the emphatic words of an old writer, 
‘ almost infinite;’ ^ The fugitives who escaped to 


‘On French Witchcnift, see Bedonret. They believed thal; 

■ Thiers’ Traith des Superstitions, she was a witch, and declared 

. tom. i. pp. 134-136; Madden’s that the priest had told them 

History of Phantasmata, vol. i. that she was the cause of an 

pp. 306-310 ; Garinet, Histoire illness under which the woman 

de la Magie en France {gtassim), Soubeme was suffering. They 

i i but especially theRemonstrance accordingly drew Bedouret into 

I of the Pai’liament of Rouen, in a private room, held her down 

1 ;ii 1670, against the pardon of upon some burning straw, and 

f ' witches, p. 337. Bodin’s He- placed a red-hot iron across her 

i monomanic des Sorciers. The mouth. The unhappy woman 

I ii persecution raged with extreme soon died in extreme agony, 

f a- violence all through the south The Soubervies confessed, and 

I ; of France. It was a biilliant indeed exulted in their act. 

I >|i suggestion of Do Lancre, that At their trials they obtained 

I I the witchcraft about Bordeaux the highest possible characters. 

{ I- might be connected with the It was shown that they had 

number of orchards— the Devil been actuated solely by super- 


being well known to have an stition, and it was urged that 
especial power over apples, they only followed the highest 
(See the passage quoted in ecclesiastical precedents. The 
Garinet, p. 176.) \Ye have a jury recommended them to 
fearful illustration of the tena- mercy ; and they were only 
city of the belief in the fact sentenced to pay twenty-five 
that the superstition still eon- francs a year to the husband 
tiuues, and that blood has in of the victim, and to be im- 
L-Dnsequonce been shed during prisoned for four months. (Cor- 
The present century in the pro- dier, Legendes des Hautes Pyre- 
vincos that border on thePyre- mes. Loirrdes, 1855, pp. 79- 
nees. In 1807, a beggar was 88.) In the Hituel Auscitain, 
seized, tortured, and burned now used in the, diocese of 
alive for sorcery by the iuhabi- Tarbes, it is said — ‘ On doit 
tants of Mayenne. In 1850, reconnaitre que non-seul_ement 
the Civil Tribunal of Tarbes il pent y avoir mais qu’il y a 
tried a man and woman named memequelquefois des personnes 
Soubervie, for having caused quisontv4ritableraentpossedees 
the death of a woman named des esprits malins.’ (lb. p. 90.) 
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Spain were there seized and burned by the Inquisi- 
tion. In that country the persecution spread to tlie 
smallest towns, and the belief was so deeply xuoted 
in the popular mind, that a sorcerer was burnt as 
late as 1780. Torquemada devoted himself to the 
extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the extir- 
pation of hei'esy, and he wrote a book upon the 
enormity of the crime, ^ In Flanders the persecution 
of witches raged through the whole of the sixteenth 
and the greater part of the seventeenth centuries, and 
every variety of torture was employed in detecting 
the criminals.® In Italy a thousand pei'sons were 
executed in a single year in the province of Como ; 
and in other parts of the country, the severity of the 
inquisitors at last created an absolute rebellion,® 
The same scenes were enacted in the wild valleys of 
Switzerland and of Savoy. In Geneva, which was 
then ruled by a bishop, five hundred alleged witches 
were executed in three months ; forty-eight wei’e 

* Llorente, History of the AyohgiepourlesGrandsHomwes 
Inquisition (English Transla- souf<;onnez de Magic (Paris, 
tion), pp. 129-142. Amongst 1625), pp. 81, 82. See also 
other cases, more than thirty History of Givilisatmi, 

women were burnt at Calha- vol.i.p.334, and Simancas, 
horra, in 1507. A Spanish He Catholicis Institutionibus, 
monk, named Castanaga, seems pp. 463-468. 
to have ventured to question ® See a curious collection of 
the justice of the executions as documents on the subject by 
early as 1529 (p. 131). See Cannaert, Hroces des Sorcikres 
also Garinet, p. 176 ; Madden, en Belgique (Gand, 1847). 
vol. i. pp. 311-315. Toledo ® Spina, JDe (1522), 

wa.s supposed to be the head- cap. xii.; Thiers, voLi. p. 138; 
quarters cf the magicians — Madden, vol. i. 305. Peter tlie 
probably because, in the twelfth Martyr, whom Titian has inl- 
and thirteenth centuries, mathe- mortalised, seems to have been 
matics, which were constantly one of the most, strenuous of 
confounded with magic, flou- the persecutors. Spina, Ajyoh 
rished there more than in any c. ix., 
other jiart in Europe. Naude, 
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burnt at Constance or Ravensburg, and eighty in tbe 
little town of Valery, in Savoy.* In 1670, seventy 
persons were condemned in Sweden, ^ and a large 
proportion of them were burnt. And these are only 
a few of the more salient events in that long series 
of persecutions which extended over almost every 
countiy, and continued for centuries with unabated 
fury. The Church of Rome proclaimed in every way 
that was in her power the reality and the continued 
existence of the crime. She strained every nerve to 
stimulate the persecution. She taught by all her 
organs that to spare a witch was a direct insult to 
the Almighty, and to her ceaseless exertions is to be 
attributed by tar the greater proportion of the blood 
that was shed. In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued 
a bull, which gave a fearful impetus to the persecu- 
tion, and he it was who commissioned the Inquisitor 
Sprenger, whose book was long the recognised manual 
on the subject, and Avho is said to have condemned 
hundreds to death every year. Similar bulls were 
issued by Julius II. in 1504, and by Adrian VI. in 
1528. A long series of Provincial Councils asserted 
the existence of sorcery, and anathematised those 


’ Hadden, vol. i. pp. 303, 304. 
Michelet, La Sorciere, p. 206. 
bprenger ascribes Toll’s shot 
to the assistance of the devil. 
Mali. Mai. (Pars ii. c. xvi.) 
Savoy has always been espe- 
cially subject to those epi- 
demics of madness which were 
once ascribed to witches, and 
Eoguet noticed that the prin- 
cipal wizards lie had burnt 
were from that country. An 
extremely curious account of a 
euidemic of this kind in 


a little village called Morzines 
will be fovind in the Itelaiion 
sur tine !&indhnie d'Hystho- 
Lemooioyathie e?z 1861, par le 
Docteur A. , Gonstans (Paris, 
1863). Two French, writers, 
Allan Kardec and Mirville, 
have maintained this epidemic 
to bo supernatural. 

* Compare Planeey, Diet, 
infernal, article Mohula ; 
Hutchinson on Witchcraft, p, 
55 j Madden, vol. i. p. 354. 
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wlio resorted to it. * Tlie uniyersal practice of the 
Oliurcli was to place magic and sorcery among the 
reserved cases, and at Prones, to declare magicians 
and sorcerers excommunicated;’ i and a form of exor- 
cism was solemnly inserted in the ritual. Almost all 
the great works that were written in favour of the 
executions were written by ecclesiastics. Almost all 
the la,y works on the same side were dedicated to and 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical dignitaries. Ecclesias- 
tical tribunals condemned thousands to death, and 
countless bishops exerted all their influence to mul- 
tqily the victims. In a Avord, for many centuries it 
was universally belieAmd, that the continued existence 
of witchcraft formed an integral part of the teaching 
of the Church, and that the persecution that raged 
through Europe was supported by the whole stress 
of her infallibility. 2 

Such was the attitude of the Church of Rome Avith 


’ Thiers, Stmerst. vol. i. 
p. 142. 

* For airplo evidence of the 
teaching of Catholicism oa the 
subject, see Madden’s History 
of Fhcmt. vol. i. pp. 234-248 ; 
lies Mousseaux, Fraiiques des 
JDmons (Paris, 1854), p, 174 _ 
177 ; Thiers’ Supcrst. tom. i. 
pp. 138-163. The two last- 
mentioned writers were ardent 
Catholics. Thiers, who wrote 
in 1678 (I have used the Paris 
edition of 1741), was a very 
learned and moderate theo- 
logian, and Avroto under the 
approbation of ‘ the doctors in 
the tacnity of Paris ho says 

‘ On lie ,s^-anroit nier qu’il y 
ait des niagiciens on des soreiers 
(car ces deiix mots se preiment 
ordinairemont dans la meme 


signification) sans coiitredire 
visiblement les saintes lettros, 
la tradition siicreo et profane, 
les lois canoniques et civiles et 
I’experienee de tons les si5cles, 
et sans rejeter avec impudence 
rautoritd irrefragable ct infoil- 
lible de I’Eglise qui lance si 
sou vent les foudres de I’excom- 
munication contr’ eux dans sos 
Prones ’ (p. 132). So also 
Gariiiet — * Tous les eonciles, 
tons les synodes, qui .se tinreiit 
dans, les seize premiers si5cles 
de l)Eglise s’elevent centre les 
soreiersp tons les eero'ains ec- 
clesiastiques les condamnenfc 
avec plus ou moins de sdverite’ 
(p. 26). The bull of Innocent 
VIII. is prefixed to the 
Matificarum. 
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reference to this subject, but on this ground the 
Reformers had no conflict with their opponents. The 
creduHty which Luther manifested on all matters 
connected with diabolical intervention, was amazing, 
even for his age ; and, when speaking of witchcraft, 
his language was emphatic and unhesitating. ‘I 
would have no compassion on these witches,’ he ex- 
cLaimed, ‘ I would burn them all ! ’ i In England the 
estabhshment of the Refox’mation was the signal for 
an immediate outburst of the superstition ; and there, 
as elsewhere, its decline was represented by the clergy 
as the direct consequence and the exact measure of 
the progress of religious scepticism. In Scotland, 
where the Reformed ministers exercised greater in- 
fluence than in any other country, and where the 
witch trials fell almost entirely into their hands, the 
persecution was proportionately atrocious. Probably 
the ablest defender of the belief was Glanvil, a clergy- 
man of the Enghsh Establishment ; and one of the 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest of the Puri- 
tans. It spread, with Puritanism, into the Hew World ; 
and the executions in Massachusetts form one of the 
darkest pages in the history of America. The greatest 
religious leader of the last century ^ was among the 
latest of its supportei's. 

If we ask why it is that the world has rejected 
what was once so universally and so intensely be- 
lieved, why a narrative of an old woman who had 
been seen riding on a broomstick, or who was proved 
to have transformed herself into a wolf, and to have 

* Colloquia de faseinationi- 126, 127. Calvin, also, vlien 
ous. Eor the notions of Me- remodelling the laws of Geneva, 
lancthon on these subjects, see left those on witchcraft intact, 
flaxter’s World of Spirits, pp. * Wesley. 
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clevoTired the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed so 
entirely incredible, most persons -would probably be 
unable to give a very definite answer to the question. 
It is not because we have examined the evidence and 
found it insufiicient, for the disbelief always pre- 
cedes, when it does not prevent, examination. It is 
rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly 
attached to such narratives, that it is difficult even 
to consider them with gravity. Yet at one time no 
such improbability was felt, and hundreds of persons 
have been burnt simply on the two grounds I have 
mentioned. 

"When so complete a change tabes place in public 
opinion, it may be ascribed to one or other of two 
causes. It may be the result of a controversy which 
has conclusively settled the question, establishing to 
the satisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance 
of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and 
paaking that opinion a truism which is accepted by 
all enlightened men, even though they have not 
themselves examined the evidence on which it rests. 
Thus, if any one in a company of ordinarily educated 
persons were to deny the motion of the earth, or the 
circulation, of the blood, his statement would be 
received with derision, though it is probable that 
some of his audience would be unable to demonstrate 
the first truth, and that very few of them could give 
sufficient reasons for the second. They may not 
themselves be able to defend their position ; but they 
ai’e aware that, at certain known periods of history, 
controversies on those subjects took place, and that 
known writers then brought forwai'd some definite 
arguments or experiments, which were ultimately 
accepted by tbe whole learned world as rigid and 
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conclusive demonstrations. It is possible, also, for 
as complete a change to be effected by wliat is called 
the spirit of the age. The general intellectual ten- 
dencies pervading the literature of a century pro- 
foundly modify the character of the public mind. 
They form a new tone and habit of thought. They 
alter the measure of probability. They create new 
attractions and new antipathies, and they eventually 
cause as absolute a rejection of certain old opinions 
as could be produced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments. 

That the disbelief in witchcraft is to be attributed 
to this second class of influences ; that it is the 
result, not of any series of definite arguments, or of 
new discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible, yet 
profound modification of the habits of thought pre- 
vailing in Europe; that it is, thus, a direct conse- 
quence of the progress of civilisation, and of its 
influence upon opinions ; must be evident to any one 
who impartially investigates the question. If we 
ask what new arguments were discovered during the 
decadence of the belief, we must admit that they 
wei’e quite inadequate to account for the change. 
All that we can say of the unsatisfactoiy natui’e of 
confessions under torture, of the instances of impos- 
ture that were occasionally discovered, of the ma- 
licious motives that may have actuated some of the 
accusers, might have been said during the darkest 
periods of the middle ages. The mnltiplieation of 
books and the increase of knowledge can have added 
nothing to these ohvions arguments. Those -who 
h'ved when the evidences of witchcraft existed in 
profusion, and attracted the attention of all classes, 
and of all grades of intellect, must surely have been 
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as competent judges as ourselves, if tlie question was 
merely a question of evidence. The gi'adual cessa- 
tion of the accusations was the consequence, and not 
the cause, of the scepticism. The progress of medi- 
cal knowledge may have had considerable influence 
on the private opinions of some WTiters on the sub- 
ject, but it was never influential upon the pubho 
mind, or made the battle ground of the controversy. 
Indeed, the philosophy of madness is mainly due to 
Pinel, who wrote long after the superstition had 
vanished ; and even if witchcraft had been treated as 
a disease, this would not have destroyed the belief 
that it was Satanic, in an age when all the more 
startling diseases w^ere deemed supernatural, and 
when theologians maintained that Satan frequently 
acted by the employment of natmnl laws. One dis- 
coveiy, it is true, w’as made during the discussion, 
which attracted g'reat attention, and was much in- 
sisted oh hy the opponents of the laws against 
sorcery. It was, that the word translated ‘ witch ’ 
in the Levitical condemnation may he translated 
‘ poisoner.’! This discovery in itself is, however, 
obviously insufficient to account for the change. It 
does not affect the enormous mass of evidence of the 
workings of witchcraft, which w'as once supposed to 
have placed the belief above the possibility of doubt. 
It does not affect such passages as the history of the 
wntch of Endor, or of the demoniacs in the Hew 
Testament, to which the believers in witchcraft 
triumphantly appealed. Assuming the existence of 
witches — assuming that there w^ere really certain 

* This was first, I boliovfl, othpr side of the question was 
asserted hy Wier. In England supported on the Continent hy 
It was muehniaiiitainpd during Bodin. and in England by 
the reign of Charles II. The Glanv:i, More, Casaubon, &c. 
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persons who were constantly engaged in inflictingj 
by diabolical agency, every form of evil on their 
noighbonrs, and whose machinations destroyed count- 
less lives — there can be no doubt that these persons 
should be punished with death, altogether imespee- 
tively of any distinct command. The truth is, that 
the existence of witchcraft was disbelieved beforo 
the scriptural evidence of it was questioned. A dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches was one of the most 
prominent characteristics of scepticism in the seven- 
teenth centuiy. At first it was nearly confined to 
men Avho were avowedly freethinkers, but gradually 
it spread over a wider circle, and included almost all 
the educated, with the exception of a large propoi*- 
tion of the clergy. This progress, however, was not 
effected bj’- any active propagandism. It is not 
identified with any great book or with any famous 
writer. It was not the triumph of one series of 
arguments over another. On the contrary, no facts 
are more clearly established in the literature of 
witchcraft than that the movement was mainly 
silent, unargumentative, and insensible ; that men 
came gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, because 
they came gradually to look upon it as absurd ; and 
that this new tone of thought appeared, first of all, 
in those who were least subject to theological in- 
fluences, and soon spread through the educated laity, 
and last of all took possession of the clergy. 

It may be stated, I believe, as an invariable truth, 
that, whenever a religion which rests in a great mea- 
sure on a system of terrorism, and -which paints in 
dark and forcible colours the miseiy of men aiad the 
power of evil spirits, is intensely realised, it will en- 
gender the belief iu witchcraft or magic. The panic 
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wliicli its teachings will create, will overbalance tbo 
faculties of multitudes. The awful images of evil 
spirits of superhuman power, and of untiring malig- 
nitj, will continually haunt the imagination. They will 
blend with the illusions of age or sorrow or sickness 
and will appear with an especial vividness in the 
more alarming and unexplained phenomena of nature. 

This consideration will account for the origin of the 
conception of magic in those ages when belief is 
almost exclusively the work of the imagination. At 
a much later period, the same vivid realisation of 
diabolical presence will operate powerfully on the 
conclusions.,of the reason. We have now passed so 
completely out of the inO^s of thought which pre- 
dominated in the sixteentn and seventeenth centuries, 
and we are so firmly convinced of the unreality of 
witchcraft, that it is only by a strong effort of the 
imagination that we can realise the position of the 
defenders of the belief. Y<it it is, I think, difficult 
to examine the subject with impartiality, without 
coming to tlie conclusion that the historical evidence 
establishing the reality of witchcraft is so vast and 
so varied, that nothing but our overwhelming sense 
.of its antecedent improbability and our modem ex- 
perience of the manner in which it has faded away 
under the influence of civilisation can justify us in 
despising it. The defenders of the belief, who were 
often men of great and distinguished talent, main- 
tained that there was no fact in all history more fully 
attested, and that to reject it would be to strike at 
the root of all historical evidence of the miraculous. 
The belief implied the continual occurrence of acts of 
the most extraordinary and impressive character, and 
of sucih a nature as to fall strictly within human cog- 
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nisance. The subject, as we have seen, was examined 
in tens of thousands of cases, in almost every country 
in Europe, by tribunals which included the acutest 
lawyers and ecclesiastics of the age, on the scene and 
at the time when the aUeged acts had taken place, 
and with the assistance of innumerable sworn wit- 
nesses. The judges had no motive whatever to de- 
sire the condemnation of the accused ; and, as con- 
viction would be followed by a feaidul death, they 
had the strongest motives to exercise their power 
with caution and deliberation. The whole force of 
public opinion was directed constantly and earnestly 
to the question for many centuries ; and, although 
there was some controvei|5^ concerning the details of 
witchcraft, the fact of its existence was long consi- 
dered undoubted. The evidence is essentially cumu- 
lative. Some cases may be explained by monomania, 
others by imposture, others by chance coincidences, 
and others by optical delusions ; but, when we con- 
sider the multitudes of strange statements that were 
sworn and registered in legal documents, it is very 
difficult to frame a general lationalistic explanation 
which will not involve an extreme ii>iprohability. In 
our own day, it may he said with confidence, that it 
would he altogether impossible for such an amount 
of evidence to accnmnlate round a conception which 
had no substantial basis in fact. The ages in whicli 
witchcraft fionrished were, it is time, grossly credu- 
lous ; and to this fact we attribute the belief, yet wo 
do not reject their testimony on all matters of secular 
history. If we considered witchcraft probable, a 
hundredth part of the evidence we possess would 
have placed it beyond tlie region of doubt. If it 
were a natural but a very impi’obable fact, our reluct- 
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ance to believe it would have been completely stifled 
by the multiplicity of the proofs. 

ISTow, it is evident that the degree of improbability 
WQ attach to histories of witches, will depend, in a 
great measure, upon our doctrine concei-ning evil 
spirits, and upOn the degree in which that doctrine is 
realised. If men believe that invisible beings, of 
superhuman power, restless activity, and intense 
malignity, are perpetually haunting the world, and 
directing all their energies to the temptation and the 
persecution of mankind ; if they believe that, in past 
ages, these spirits have actually governed the bodily 
functions of men, worked miracles, and foretold fu- 
ture events,— if all this is believed, not with the dull 
and languid assent of custom, but with an intensely 
realised, living, and operative assurance ; if it pre- 
sents itself to the mind and imagination as a vivid 
truth, exercising that influence over the reason, and 
occupying that prominence in the thoughts of men, 
wliich its importance would demand, the antecedent 
improbability of witchcraft would appear far less 
than if this doctrine was rejected or was unrealised. 
When, therefore, we find a growing disposition to ror- 
ject every history which involves diabolical interven- 
tion as intrinsically absurd, independently of any 
examination of the evidence on Avbich it rests, we 
may infer from this fact the declining realisation of 
the doctrine of evil spirits. 

These two considerations will serve, I think, to 
explain the history of witchcraft, and also to show 
its great significance and importance as an index of 
the course of civilisation. To follow out the subject 
into details would requii’e a far greater .space than T 
.can assign to it, but I hope to be able to show, suffi- 
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oientlj, wiat have been the leading phases through 
which the belief has passed. 

In the mder forms of savage life, we find the belief 
in witchcraft nniversal ; ' and accompanied, in most 
instances, by features of peculiar atrocity. The rea- 
son of this is obvious. Teiror is everywhere the he- 
ginning of religion. The phenomena which impress 
themselves most forcibly on the mind of the savage 
ai’e not those which enter manifestly into the se- 
quence of natural laws aud w'hich are productive of 
most beneficial effects, but those which are disastrous 
and apparently abnormal. Grratitude is less vivid than 
fear, and the smallest apparent infraction of a natural 
law produces a deejoer impression than the most sub- 
lime of its ordinary operations. When, tlierefore, the 
more startling and terrible aspects of nature are pre- 
sented to his mind ; when the more deadly forms of 
disease or natural convulsion desolate his land, the 
savage derives from these things an intensely realised 
perception of diabolical presence. In the darkness of 
the night ; amid the yawning chasms and the wild 
echoes of the mountain gorge ; under the blaze of 
the comet, or the solemn gloom of the eclipse ; when 
famine has blasted the land; when the earthquake 
and the pestilence have slaughtered their thousands ; 
in every form of disease rvhich refracts and distorts 
the reason ; in all that is strange, portentou,s, and 
deadly, he feels and cowers before the supernatural. 
Completely exposed to all the influences of nature, 
aud completely ignorant of the chain of sequence 
that unites its various parts, he lives in continual 
dread of what he deems the direct aud isolated acts 

^ On the nniversality of the of Msiori/, h. viii. c. 2 ; Maury, 
belief, see Herder, Philosophy Histoire lie la Mayic pun.-l-ni. 
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of evil spirits. I'celing tliem eontimially near liim, 
lie will naturally endeavotu' to enter into communion 
with them. He will strive to propitiate them with 
gifts. If some great calamity has fallen upon him, 
or if some vengeful passion has mastered his reason, 
he will attempt to invest himself with their authority; 
and his excited imagination will soon persuade hh-n 
that he has succeeded in his desire. If his abilities 
and his ambition place him above the common level, 
he will find in this belief the most ready path to 
power. By professing to hold communion with and 
to control supernatural beings, he can exercise an 
almost boundless influence over those about him ; and, 
among men who are intensely predisposed to believe 
in the supernatural, a very little dexterity or ac- 
quaintance with natural laws will support his preten- 
sions.^ By converting the terror which some great 
calamity has produced into anger against an alleged 
sorcerer, he can at the same time take a signal ven- 
geance upon those who have offended him, and in- 
cx’ease the sense of his own importance. Those whose 
habits, or appearance, or knowledge, separate them 
from the multitude, will be naturally suspected ot 
communicating witli evil spii'its ; and this suspicion 
will soon become a certainty, if any mental disease 
should aggravate their peculiarities. In this manner 
the influences of ignorance, imagination, and inipos- 
ture will blend and co-operate in creating a belief in 
witchcraft, and in exciting a hatred against those 
who are suspected of its practice, commensurate with 
the terror they inspire. 

In a more advanced stage of civilisation, the fear 
of witches will naturally fade, as tho habits of arti- 
ficial life remove men from those influences which act 
VOL. 1, c 
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tspon llie imagination, and as increasing knowledge 
explains some of tlie more alarming piienomena of 
nature. Tlie belief, liowever, that it is possible, bj 
supernatural agency, to inflict evil upon mankind, 
was general in ancient Greece and Rome ; and St 
Augustine assures us that all the sects of pliilosopliers 
admitted it, with the exception of tlie Epicm-eans, 
wdio denied the existence of evil spii-its. The Decerti- 
vii'S passed a law condemning magicians to death. 
A similar law was early enacted in Greece ; and, in 
the days of Demosthenes, a sorceress named Lamia 
was actually executed.^ The philosopliy of Plato, hy 
greatly aggrandising the sphere of the spiritual, did 
much to foster the belief ; and we find that when- 
ever, either before or after the Christian era, that 
philosophy has been in the ascendant, it has been 
accompanied by a tendency to magic. Besides tins, 
the ancient civilisation.s were never directed earnestly 
1,0 the investigation of natural piienomena ; and the 
progress made in this respect was, in consecpience, 
very small. On the whole, however, the persecution 
seems to have been, in those countries, almost en- 
tirely free from religious fanaticism. The magician 
was punished because he injured man, and not be- 
cause he offended God. 

In ono I’espect, during the later period of Pagan 
Rome, the laws against magic seem to have revived, 
and to have taken a somewhat diS’erent form, with- 
out, however, repr*esenfcing any phasfe of a reIigiou.s 
movement, but simply a political requirement. 
Under the head of magic were comprised some a.stro- 
logical and other methods of foretelling the future, 
and it was found that these practices had a .strong 
. * Pausimias. 
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tendency to foster conspiracies against the emperors. 
The soothsayer often assured persons that they were 
destined to assume the pimple, and in that way 
stimulated them to rebellion. By casting the horo- 
scope of the reigning emperor, he had ascertained,, 
according to the popular belief, the period in which 
the government might he assailed with most prospect 
of success ; and had thus proved a constant cause of 
agitation. Some of the forms of magic had also 
been lately imported into the empire from Greece, 
and were thei-efore repugnant to the conservative 
spirit that was dominant. Several of the emj)erors, 
in consequence, passed edicts against the magicians, 
which were executed with considei'able though some- 
what spasmodic energy.' But although magiciany 
were occasionally persecuted, it is not to be inferred 
from this that everything that was comprised under 
the name of magic was considered morally wrong. 
On the contrary, many of the systems of divination 
formed an integral part of religion. Some of the 
more public modes of foi’etelling the futui'e, such as 
the oracles of the gods, were still retained and 
honoured ; and a law, which made divination con- 
ceiming the future of the emperor high treason, shows 
clearly the spirit in which the other's were sup- 
pressed. The emperors desir’ed to monopolise the 
knowledge of the future, and consequently dj’ev/ 
many astrologers to their courts, while they bani.shed 
them from other parts of the kingdom.® They were 
so lar from attaching the idea of sacrilege to prae- 

• This very obscure branch learned and able work, fi-om 
of the subject has been most which I have derived great 
admirably treated by Manry, assistance, 

Hisloire dc la Magie (Fari.«, Maury, ch, iv. 

I860), pp. 78‘-?5, An extremely 
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tices wMch. enabled tbem to foi’otell cornbg events, 
that Marcus Aurelius and Julian, -wlio were both 
passionately attached to their religion, and T^'ho were 
among the best men who have ever sat upon a 
throne, were among the most ardent of the patrons 
of the magicians. 

Such was the somewhat anomalous position of the 
magicians in the last days of Pagan Rome, and it 
acquires a great interest from its hearing on the 
jooKey of the Christian emperors. 

When the Christians were first scattered through 
the Roman empire, they naturally looked upon this 
question with a very different spirit from that of the 
heathen. Inspired by an intense religious enthu- 
siasm, which they were nobly sealing with their 
blood, they thought much less of the civil than of 
the religious consequences of magic, and sacrilege 
seemed much more terrible in their eyes than anar- 
chy. Their position, acting upon some of their dis- 
tinctive doctrines, had filled them with a sense of 
Satanic presence, which must have shadowed every 
portion of their belief, and liave predisposed them to 
discover diabolical influence in oveiy movement of the 
pagan. The fearful conception of eternal punisli- 
ment, adopted in its most material form, had flashed 
with its full intensity upon their minds. They 
believed that this -was the destiny of all who were 
beyond tbe narrow circle of tbeir Churcb, and tliat 
their persecutors were doomed to agonies of especial 
poignancy. The whole world was divided between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan. 
The persecuted Church represented tlie first, the 
persecuting world the second. In every scoff that 
was directed against their creed, in every edict that 
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menaced tlieir persons, in every interest tlaat opposed 
their progress, they perceived the direct and imme- 
diate action of the devil. They found, a great and 
ancient religion subsisting ai’ound them. Its gor- 
geous rites, its traditions, its priests, and its miracles, 
had pre-occupied the public mind, and pi*esented 
what seemed at fii’st an insuperable hairier to their 
mission. In this religion they saw the especial 
workmanship of the devil, and their strong predis- 
position to interpret every event by a miraculous 
standard persuaded them that all ite boasted prodi- 
gies were real. Nor did they find any difficulty in 
explaining them. The world they believed to be full 
of malignant demons, who had in all age.s persecuted 
and deluded mankind. From the magicians of 
Egypt to the demoniacs of the Hew Testament, their 
power had been continually manifested. In the 
chosen land they could only persecute and afflict ; 
but, among the heathen, they possessed supreme 
power, and were universally worshipped as divine. 

This^ doctrine, which was the natural consequence 
of the intellectual condition of the age, acting upon 
the hehef in evil spirits, and upon the scriptural 
accounts of diahoKcal intervention, had been still 
further strengthened by those Platonic theories which, 
m their Alexandrian form, had so profoundly influ- 
enced the early teachings of the Church. i According 
to these theories, the immediate objects of the de- 
votions of the pagan world were subsidiary spirits of 
fimte power and imperfect morality— angels, or, as 

the on the Platonic theorj, which 
1 • to occupies the greater part of tlie 

and the curious argument based 
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they were tlien called, demons — wlio acied the part 
of mediators ; and who, by the permission of the 
supreme and inaccessible Deity, regulated the religious 
government of mankind. In this manner a com])ro- 
mise was effected bet^veen monotheism and polytheism 
The religion of the iriate was true and lawful, hut it 
was not irreconcilable -with pure theism. The Chi-is. 
tians had adopted this conception of subsidiary spirits; 
but they maintained them to be not the willing 
agents, but the adversaries, of the Deity ; and the 
word demon, which, among the pagans, signified 
only a spirit below the level of a Divinity, among 
the Christians signified a devil. 

This notion seems to have existed in the very 
earliest period of Christianity; and, in the second 
century, we find it elaborated with most minute and 
detailed care. Tertullian, who vTote in that century, 
assures us that the world was full of these evil spirits, 
whose inlluence might be descried in every portion 
of the pagan creed. Some of them belonged to that 
baud of rebels avIio had been precipitated witli Satan 
into the abyss. Other.s were the angels Avho, in the 
antediluvian w'orld, had become attached to the 
daughters of men ; and who, having taitght them to 
dye wool, and to commit the still more fearful offence 
of painting their faces?, had been justly doomed to 
eternal sufibiing.^ These were now seeking in every 

’ De OuUu Fmminanvin, lib. i. were attached to the sintedilu- 
c. 2. This curious notion is vians were possibly devils— 
given on the aiithority of the incubi, as they were called — 
})rophecy of Enoch, -which was and that the word angel in the 
flionght by some— -and Tertul- vwitings attributed to Enoch, 
lian seems to have inclined to and in all parts of Scripture, 
tiieir opinion — to bo authorita- signifying only inessengcr, may 
live Scripture. St. Augustine bo applicsl to any spirit, guod 
suggests that the ‘angels’ Mho or bad iJJe Civ. i)ci, lib. SA% 
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\Vay fco thwart the purposes of the Almighty, and 
their especial delight was to attract to themselves the 
worship which was due to Him alone. Not only the 
more immoral deities of heathenism, not only such 
divinities as Venus, or Mars, or Mercury, or Pluto, hut 
also those who appeared the most pure, wei’e litei'ally 
and undoubtedly diabolical, Minerva, the personifi- 
cation of wisdom, was a devil, and so was Diana, the 
type of chastity, and so was Jupiter, the heathen 
conception of the Most High. The spirits who were 
worshipped under the names of departed heroes, and 
who were supposed to have achieved so many acts of 
splendid and philanthropic heroism, were all devils 
who had assumed the names of the dead. The same 
condemnation was pa ssed upon those bright creations 
of a poetic fancy, the progenitors of the mediaeval 
fairies, the nymphs and dryads -who peopled every 
grove and hallowed every stream.^ The air was filled 
with unholy legions,^ and the traditions of every land 
were replete with their exploits. The immortal lamp, 
which burnt with an unfading splendour in the tern- 
pie of Verms; the household gods that were ti'ans- 
ported by invisible hands througli the air ; the miracles 
which clustered so thickly around the vestal virgins, 
the oracular shrines, and the centres of Roman power, 

cap. 23), This rule of inter- Poissy, for tlie preservation 
pretalion had, as we shall see, of the nuns from their power 
an important influence on the (Des Mousseaux, Pradqwes des 
later theology of witchcraft. Bhiovs, p. 81). 

* Much the same notions “ One sect of heretics of the 
were long after held about fourth century — the Messalians 
the fairies. A modern Trench — wont so far as to make spit- 
writer states, that till near the ting a religious esorciso, in 
middle of the eighteenth een- hopes of thus casting out the 
tury, a mass was anuiuilly devils they inhaled. (Maury, 
celebrated in the Abbey of p, 31?.) 
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were all attestations of tlieii* presence. Under the 
names of Sylvans and Fanns, and Dusii, they had not 
only frequently appeared among mankind, but had 
made innumerable women the objects of their passion. 
This fact was so amply attested, that it appears im- 
pudence to deny itd Persons possessed with devils 


' ‘Hoc negate impndentise 
vidoatni' ’ (St. Aug. J)b Qiv. Dei, 
lib. XV. cap. 23). The Saint, 
however, proceeds to say, ‘ Non 
hie aliquid audeo temere defl« 
nire.’ See also Justin Martyr, 
Ap. c. V. The same notion was 
perpetuated through the suc- 
ceeding ages, and marriage 
with devils was long one of 
the most ordinary accusations 
in the witch trials. The devils 
who appeared in the female 
foi’m wei’e generally called 
succubi; those who appeared 
like men, incubi (though this 
distinction was not always pre- 
served). The former were com- 
paratively rare, but hodin 
mentions a priest who had 
commerce with one for more 
than forty years, and another 
priest who, found a faithful 
mistress in a devil for half a 
century : they were both burnt 
alive {JDhnonojnanie des Sor- 
ciers, p. 107). Luther w^as a 
firm believer in this intercourse 
{Ibid). The incubi were much 
more common; and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of women 
Jiave been burnt on account 
of the belief in them. It 
was obsmwed that they had a 
peculiar attachment to w-omen 
witla beautiful hair; and it was 
an old Catliolic belief that 
8t. Paul alluded to this in 
that somewhat curious pas.sage, 


in which he exhorts women 
to cover their heads because 
of the ‘ angels ’ (Sprenger, 
Mall. Mai. Pars i. Qiuest. 4 ; 
and Pars ii. Qumst. 2). The 
incubigenerally had no children, 
but there were some excep- 
tions to this rule, for Nider 
the inquisitor assures us that 
the island of Cyprus w,as en- 
tirely peopled by their sons 
{Mall. Maliji. p. 522), and a 
similar parentage was ascribed 
to the Huns. The ordinary 
phenomenon of nightmare, as 
the name imports, was asso- 
ciated with tliis belief (see a 
curious passage in Bodin, p. 
109). The Dusii, w'hose ex- 
ploits St. Augustine mentions, 
were Celtic spirits, and are the 
origin of our ‘ Deuce ’ (Maury, 
p. 189). For the much more 
cheerful views of the Cabalists, 
and other secret societies of 
the middle ages, concerning 
the intercourse of philosophers 
with sylphs, salamanders, &e., 
see that very curious and 
amusing book, Le Comte de 
Gahedis, o% Entretiens sur les 
Sciences secretes (Paris, 1671). 
Lilith, the first wife of AdaTu, 
concerning whom the Rabbini- 
cal traditions are so full, who 
was said to suck the blood of 
infants, and from whose name 
the word lullaby (Lili AbH is 
supposed by some to have been 
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TV^ere constantly lilDerated by the Christians, and 
tombs of the exorcists have been discovered in the 
catacombs. If a Christian in any respect deviated 
from the path of duty, a fusible manifestation of the 
devil sometimes appeared to terrify him, A Christian 
lady, in a fit of thoughtless dissipation, went to the 
theatre, and at the theatre she became possessed 
with a devil. The exorcist remonstrated with the 
evil spirit on the presumption of its act. The devil 
repHed apologetically, that it had found the woman 
in its house.' The rites of paganism had in some 
degTee pervaded all departments of life, and all were 
therefore tainted with diabolical influence. In the 
theatre, in the circus, in the market-place, in all the 
public festivals, there was; something which manifested 
their presence. A Christian soldier, on one occasion, 
refused even to wear a festal crown, because laurels 
had been originally dedicated to Bacchus and Venus; 
and endured severe punishment rather than comply 
with the custom. Much discussion was elicited by 
the transaction, but Tertullian -wrote a treatise* 
maintaining that the martyr had only complied with 
his strict duty. 

derived, was long regarded as ears. To pass to a much latec 
the q;ieen of the .suecubi (Plan- period, St. Grregoiy the Great, 
cey, JDiai. inf., art, LUitli). in the sixth century, mentions 
The Greeks believed thatnight- a nun who, -when walking in a 
mare resulted from the presence garden, began to eat without 
of a demon named Ephialtes. making the sign of the cross. 

‘ Tertullian, Be Spectacidis, She had bitter cause to repent 
cap. sxvi. Another woman, of her indecent haste, for she 
this writer assures us, having immediately swallowed a devil 
gone to see an actor, dreamed in alettuce (2?i«/oy4, lib. i. c. 4). 
all the following night of a The whole passage, which is 
winding-sheet, and heard the riithor long for quotation, is ex- 
actor’s name ringing, -with tremely curious, 
frightful reproiiches, in ner ® I'e CoronA 
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Tiie terror wHcli such a doctrine mnst liave spread 
among tlie early Cliristians may be easily conceived. 
They seemed to breathe an atmosphere of miracle.^. 
Wherever they turned they were surrounded and be- 
leaguered by malicious spirits, who wore perpetually 
manifesting their presence by supernatural acts. 
Watehfal fiends stood beside every altar ; they min- 
gled with every avocation of life, and the Christians 
were the special objects of their hatred. All this was 
urdversally believed ; and it was realised with an 
intensity which, in this secular age, we can scarcely 
conceive. It was realised as men realise religious 
doctrine.s, when they have devoted to them the un- 
divided energies of their lives, and when their faith 
has been intensified in the furnace of persecution. 

The hearing of this view upon the conception of 
magic is very obvious. Among the more civilised 
pagans, as we have seen, magic was mainly a civil, 
and in the last days of the empire, mainly apolitical, 
crime. In periods of great political insecurity it as- 
sumed considei'able importance ; at other periods it 
fell completely into the background. Its relation to 
the prevailing religion was exceeding^ mdetei’minate, 
and it comprised many rites that were not regarded 
as in any degree immoral. In the early Church, on 
the other hand, it was esteemed the most horrible 
form of sacrilege effected by the direct agency of evil 
spirits. It included the whole system of paganism, 
explained all its prodigies, and gave a fearful signifi- 
cance to all its legends. It assumed, in consequence, 
an extraordinary importance in the patristic teaching; 
and acted strongly and continually on the imagina- 
tions of the peoi)le. 

When the Church obtained the direction of the 
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civil power, she soon modified or abandoned tlio 
tolerant maxims sHe had formerly incnlcated ; and, in 
the course of a few years, restrictive laws were en- 
acted, both against the Jews and against the heretics. 
It appears, however, that the multitude of pagans, in 
the time of Constantine, was still so great, and the 
zeal of the emperor so languid, that he at first shranlc 
from directing his laws openly and avowedly against 
the old faith, and an ingenious expedient was devised 
for sapping it at its base, under the semblance of the 
ancient legislation. Magic, as I have said, among 
the Romans, included, not only those appeals to erll 
spirits, and those modes of inflicting evil on others, 
which had always been denounced as sacrilegious, but 
also certain methods of foretelling the future, which 
were not regarded as morally wrong, but only as 
politically dangerous. This latter department formed 
an offshoot of the established religion, and had never 
been separated from it with precision. The laws bad 
been devised for the purpose of preventing rebellions 
or imposition, and they had been executed in that 
spirit. The Christian emperors revived these laws, 
and enforced them with extreme severity, but directed 
them against the religion of the pagans ' At first, 
that secret magic which the decemvirs had prohibited, 
but which had afterwards come into general use, was 
alone condemned ; but, in the coarse of a few reigns, 
tbe circle of legislation expanded, till it included the 
wliole system of paganism. 

Almost immediately after his conversion, Con-stan- 
tine enacted an extremely severe law against secret 

‘ The history of this move- Siir. la Magie, iind also by 
ment has heea traced mth. JOesirmtion dtt I^agan- 

raaBterly ability by Maury, ism4 dans I’ Occident, 
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magic. He decreed that any aruspex who entered 
3 E into the house of a citizen, for the purpose of cele- 

brating his rites, should be burnt alive, the property 
of his employers confiscated, and the accuser re- 
warded.* Two years later, however, a proclamation 
was issued which considerably attenuated the force 
of this enactment, for it declared that it was not the 
intention of the Emperor to prohibit magical rites, 
which were designed to discover remedies for diseases, 
or to protect the harvests from hail, snow, or tempests.'^ 
This partial tolerance continued till the death of 
Constantine, but completely passed away under his 
successor. Constantius appears to have been governed 
by far stronger convictions than his father. He had 
embraced the Arian heresy, and is said to have been 
much influenced by the Arian priests ; and he directed 
his laws with a stern and almost passionate eagerness 
against the forms of magic which verged most closely 
upon the pagan worship. At the beginning of one 
of these laws, he complained that many had been 
producing fompests, and destroying the lives of their 
enemies by tbe assistance of tlie demons, and he pro- 
ceeded to prohibit in tbe steimest mannei', and under 
pain of the severest penalties, eveiy kind of magic. 
All who attempted to foretell the future — ^the augurs, 
as well as the more irregular diviners — were em- 
phatically condemned. Magicians who 'were cap- 
tured in Home were to he thrown to the wild beasts ; 

* Codex Tlwodosiamcs, lib. ix. tempt on the art of foretelling * 
tit.xvi. c. 1, 2. The pagan his- (lib. ii. c. 29); and Eusebius 
torian Zosimus observes, that classifies his proliibitioii of 
wiien Constantine had aban- propliecy wilh the measures 
donod his country’s gods, ‘he directed openly aguiiiMt pagan- 
made this beginning of im- isin (^Vda Comt. lib. i. e. IQ), 
piety, that he looked with con- ^ Cod Th. lib. ix. t, xvi. 1. 3a 
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and tlioso wlio •were seized, in the pro-nuces to be put 
to escraciating torments, and at last crucified. If 
they persisted in denying their crime, their flesh was 
to be toi'n from their bones with hooks of irond 
These fearful penalties were directed against those 
who practised rites which had long been uniyersal ; 
and which, if they were not regarded as among the 
obligations, were, at least, among the highest priyi- 
leges of paganism. It hasbeen observed as a significant 
fact, that in tliis reign the title ‘ enemies of the 
hnman race,’ which the old pagan laws had applied 
to the Christians, and which proved so effectual in 
exasperating the popular mind, was transferred to the 
magicians.® 

The task of the Christian emperors in combating 
magic was, in truth, one of tlie most difficult that 
can be conceived ; and all tbe penalties that Roman 

‘ Cod. Th. lib. ix. t. xvi. 1. 4, the Dature of the panishmentB 
5, 6. The language is c-urious that were employed, compare 
and very peremptory — thus, wo the Commentary on the law, in 
read in law 4: ‘jSTemo harus- Eitter’s edition (Leipsic, 1738), 
picem cosnulat, nut mathemati- and Beugnot, tom. i. p. 143. 
cum, nemo iiariolum. Augurum * Beugnot, tom. 5. p. 148. 
et vatum prava eonfeesio eonti- On these laws, M. Maury well 
cescat. Chaidsei ao magi et says ; ‘ De la sorte se trouvaient 
ceteri quos malcficos ob faeino- atteints las ministres du poly- 
rum magnitudinem vulgus ap- theisms les plus en credit, les 
pellat, nee ad hanc partem pratiques qui inspiraient d la 
aliquid moliantur. Sileat ora- 6uj)erstition le plus deeoiiflance 
nibus pevpetuo divinandi curio- .... Bien des gens ne se 
fiitas: etenimsupplicium, capitis souciaient plus de rendre aux 
fcret gladio ultoro j)rostr.atus dienx le culte 14gal et consacre ; 
quieunque jussis obseqiiium mais les oracles, les augiires, 
deuegaverit.’ Another law (6) les presages, prcsqixe tons les 
concludes : ‘ Si comnctus ad pa’iens y reconraient avec eon- 
propriura facinus detegentibus fiance, et leur en enlever la 
repugnavorit pernegaiido sit pofesibilitd c’eteit les depouil- 
eculeo deditus, ungulisque sul- ler de ce qui faisait leur con- 
cantibxis latera perferat pceniis solatioa et leur joie ’ (pp, 117, 
|«)prio dignas fiieinore.’ Oa 118), 
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barbarity coiold devise, were unable to destroy prao 
tices wbicb were tbe natural consequence of tbe pre- 
vailing credulity. As long as men believed that they 
could easily ascertain the future, it -was quite certain 
that curiosity would at length overpower fear. As 
long as they believed that a few simple rites could 
baffle their enemies, and enable them to achieve their 
most cherished desires, they would most unquestion- 
ably continue to qjractise them. Priests might 
fulminate their anathemas, and emperors multiply 
their penalties ; hut scepticism, and not terrorism, 
was the one corrective for the evil. This scepticism 
was nowhere to be found. The populace never 
questioned for a moment the efficacy of magic. Tim 
pagan philosophers were all infatuated by the dreams 
of Neo-Platonism, and were writing long books on the 
mysteries of Egypt, the hierarchy of spirits, and their 
intercourse witli men. The Fathers, it is true, vehe- 
mently denounced magic, but they never seem to 
have had the faintest suspicion that it was a delusion. 
If Christianity had nothing to oppose to the fasciruv 
tion of these forbidden rites, it would have heon inx- 
possible to prevent the immense majority of the 
people from inverting to them ; but, by a very natural 
jxroeess, a series of conceptions were I’apidly intro- 
duced into theology, which formed what may he 
termed a rival system of magic, in which the talis- 
manic virtues of holy water, and of Christian cere- 
monies, became a kind of countei’poise to the virtue 
of unlawful chaims. It is very remarkable, hoxvever, 
that, while these sacred talismans weie indefinitely 
multiplied, the other great fascination of magic, the 
power of predicting the future, was never claimed by 
the Christian clergy. If the theoiy of the writers of 
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the eighteenth conturj had been correct; if the 
superstitions that culminated in mediEevalism had 
been simply the result of the knavery of the clergy ; 
this would most certainly not have been the case. 
The Christian priests, like all Other priests, would 
have pandered to the cmiosity which was universal, 
and something analogons to the ancient oracles or 
auguries would have been incorporated into the 
Church. Nothing of this kind took place, because 
the change which passed over theology was the result, 
not of imposture, but of a normal development. No 
part of Christianity had a tendency to develope into 
an oracular system : and had such a system arisen, 
it would have been the result of deliberate fraud. On 
the other hand, there were many conceptions con- 
nected with the faith, especially concernmg the effi- 
cacy of baptismal water, whicb, under the pressure of 
a materialising age, passed, by an easy and natural, 
if not legitimate transition, into a kind of fetishism, 
assimilating with the magical notions that were so 
universally difiused. 

St. Jerome, in his life of St. Hilarion, relates a 
miracle of that saint which refers to a peidod a few 
years after the death of Constantins, and which 
shows clearly the position that Christian cei’emonies 
began to occupy with reference to magic. It appears 
that a Christian, named Italicns, was accustomed to 
race horses against the pagan duumvir of Graza, and 
that this latter personage invariably gained the vic- 
tory, by means of magical rites, which stimulated his 
own horses, and paralysed those of his opponent. 
The Clu’istiau, in despair, had recourse to St. HiLirion. 
The saint appears to have been, at first, somewhat 
startled at the application, and rather sJu*ank from 
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participating actively in horse-racing ; hnt Italicns at 
last persuaded him that the cause was worthy of his 
intervention, and obtained a bowl of water which 
Hilarion himself had consecrated, and which was 
therefore endowed with a peculiar virtue. At length 
the clay of the races arrived. The chariots were 
placed side by side, and the spectators thronged the 
circus. As the signal for the start was given, Italicus 
sprinkled his horses wnth the holy water. Imme- 
diately the chariot of the Christian flew with a 
supernatural rapidity to the goal ; while the horses 
of his adversary faltered and staggered, as if they 
had been struck by an invisible hand. The circus 
rang with wild cries of wonder, of joy, or of anger. 
Some called for the death of the Christian magician, 
but many others abandoned paganism in consequence 
of the miracle, • 

The persecution which Constantins directed against 
the magicians was of course suspended under Julian, 
whose spirit of toleration, when we consider the age 
he lived in, the provocations he endured, and the in- 
tense religions zeal he manifested, is one of the most 
remai’kable facts in history. He was passionately 
devoted to those forms of magic which the pagan 
religion admitted, and his palace was always thronged 
with magicians. The consultation of the entrails, 
which Constantins had forbidden, was renewed at the 
coronation of Julian ; and it was reported among the 
Christians, that they presented, on that occasion, the 

^ Vita Swticti HUarionis. ’Sias hundred persons in a little morR 
miracle is related by Beugnot. than a month, driving away 
The whole life of St. Hilarion serpents, &c., we find the saint 
is crowded with prodigies that producing rain with the Eume 
illustrate the view taken in the facility as the later vvitclies, 
text. Besides curing about two 
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form of a cross, surmounted by a cro-\vii.' During 
tbe short reign of Jovian, the same tolerance seems 
to have continued ; but Valentinian renewed the per- 
secution, and made another law against ‘impious 
prayers and midnight sacrifices,’ which wei’e still 
offered.* This law excited so much discontent in 
Greece, where it was directly opposed to the esta- 
blished religion, that Valentinian consented to its 
remaining inoperative in that province ; but, in other 
portions of the Empire, fearful scenes of suflering 
and persecution were everywhere witnessed.^ In 
the East, Valens was persecuting, Avitli impartial 
zeal, all who did not adopt the tenets of the Arian 
heresy. ‘The very name of philosopher,’ as it has 
been said, became ‘ a title of proscription and the 
most trivial offences were visited with death. One 
philosopher was executed, because, in a private letter, 
he had exhorted his wife not to forget to crown the 
portal of the door. An old woman perished, because 
she endeavoured to allay the paroxysms of a fever by 
magical songs. A young man, who imagined that he 
could cure an attack of diarrhoea by touching alter- 
nately a marble pillar and his body, while he re- 
peated the vowels, expiated this nob very alarming 
superstition by tortui'e and by death. ^ . 

In reviewing these persecutions, which were di- 
rected by the orthodox and by the Arians against 
magicians, we must carefully guard against some 
natural exaggerations. It would be very unfair to 
attribute directly to the leaders of the Church the 

’ St. Gregory Nazi anzen (Srcl ^ ^ j g , j g_ 

Orahon .against Julian). ■* Aramianus Marcellinus, lib, 

God. 111. hb. ix. t. xri. 1. 7, xxix. c. 1, 2. 

ko. 
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edicts tliat produced item. It -would be still more 
unfair to attribute to tbem tlie spirit in which those 
edicts were executed. Much allowance must be 
made for the personal barbarity of ceiijain emperoi's 
and prefects ; for the rapacity tliat made them seek 
for pretexts by which they might confiscate the pro- 
perty of the wealthy ; and for the alarm that was 
created by every attempt to discover the successor to 
the throne. We have positive evidence that one or 
other of these three causes was connected -with most 
of the worst outbursts of persecution ; and we know, 
from earlier history, that persecutions for magic had 
Taken place on political as well as on religious 
grounds, long befoi’e Christianity had triumphed. 
We must not, again, measure the seveidty of the per- 
secution by the precise language of the laws. If we 
looked simply at the written enactments, we should 
conclude that a considerable portion of tlie pagan 
worship was, at an eai-ly period, absolutely and uni- 
versally suppressed. lu practice, however, the law 
was constantly broken. A general laxity of adminis- 
tration had pervaded all parts of the empire, to an 
extent which the weakest modern governments have 
seldom exhibited. Popular pi’cjudice ran counter to 
many of the enactments ; and the rulers frecpiently 
connived at their uifraction. We find, therefoi’e, 
that the application of the penalties that wei-e decreed 
was irregular, fitful, and uncertain. Sometimes they 
were enforced with exti-eme severity. Sometimes 
the forbidden rites were practised without disgui.se. 
Very frequently, in one part of the empire, perse- 
cution raged fiercely, while in another part it was 
unknown. When, however, all these qualifying cir- 
cumstances have been admitted, it remains clear that 
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a series of laAvs Avere directed against rites wkich 
Avere entirely innocuous, and wHch tad been long 
universally practised, as parts of the pagan Avorship, 
for the purpose of sapping tJie religion from Avticji 
they sprang. It is also clear that the ecclesiastical 
leaders all believed in the reality of magic ; and that 
they bad vastly increased the popular sense of its 
enormity, by attributing to all the pagan rites a 
magical character. Under Theodosius, this phase of 
the history of magic terminated. In the beginning 
of his I’eign, that emperor contented In'-mswlf Tvith re- 
iterating the proclamations of his predecessors ; but 
he soon cast off all disguise, and prohibited, under 
the severest penalties, every portion of the pagan 
woi'ship. 

Such was the policy pursued by the early Church 
towards the magicians. It exercised in some respects 
a very important influence upon later history. In 
the first place, a mass of tradition Avas foimed which 
in later ages, placed the reality of the crime above 
the possibility of doubt. In the second place, the 
nucleus of fact, around which the fables of the inqui- 
sitors Avere accumulated, Avas considerably enlarged. 
By a curious, but very natural transition, a great 
portion of the old pagan Avorsbip passed froni the 
sphere of religion into that of magic. The country 
people continued, in secrecy and danger, to practise 
the rites of their forefathers. They were told that 
by those rites, they were appealing to poAverful and 
malicious spirits; and, after scvfiral generations, 
they came to believe Avhat tliey Avere told; Avithout’ 
hoAvcA’er, abandoning the practice.s that were con- 
demned. ^ It is easier for superstitious men, in a 
Biiporstitious age, to change all the notions that are 

, l}2 



nssociated witli their rites, than to free their minds 
from their influence. Religions never truly perisli, 
except by a natural decay. In the towns, paganisna 
had annved at the last stage of decrepitude, when 
Christianity arose ; and, therefore, in the towns, the 
victory of Christianity was prompt and decisive ; hut, 
in the country, paganism still retained its vigour, 
and defied all the efforts of priests and magistrates to 
eradicate it. The invasion of the barbarians still 
farther strengthened the pagan element, and at last 
a kind of compromise was effected. Paganism, as a 
distinct system, was annihilated, but its different 
(3lenients continued to exist in a transfigured form, 
and under new names. Many portions of the system 
were absorbed by the new faith. They coalesced 
with the doctrines to which they bore most resem- 
blance, gave those doctrines an extraordinaiy pro- 
minence in the Christian system, and rendered them 
]5eciiliar1y acceptable and influential. Antiquarians 
liavo long since shown that, in almost every part of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the traces of this amalga- 
mation may be detected. Anotlicr poidioii of pagan- 
ism became a kind of excrescence upon recognised 
Christianity. It assumed the form of innumerable 
superstitious rites, which occupied an equivocal posi- 
tion, sometimes countenanced, and sometimes con- 
demned, hovering upon the verge of the faith, asso- 
ciated and intertwined with authorised religious prae- 
censui-edby councils, and habitxxally 
by the more ignorant ecclesiastics, and 
attracting a moi'e intense devotion than 
regular ceremonies with which they were allied,* 
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A third portion contimied in the form of magical 
I’ites, ■which were practised in defiance of persecution 
and anathemas, and which continued, after the nomi- 
nal suppression of Paganism, for nearly eight ceu- 
turiesd These rites, of course, only form one element, 
and perhaps not a very prominent one, in the system 
of witchcraft; hut any analysis 'which omitted to 
notice them would be imperfect. All those grotesque? 
ceremonies which Shalcspeare portrayed in Macbeth 
were taken from the old paganism. In numhers oE 
the description of the witches’ sahhath, Diana ami 
Herodias are mentioned together, as the two most 
prominent figures ; and among the articles of accu- 
sation brought against witches, we find enumerated 
many of the old practices of the augurs. 

In the sixth century, the victory of Christianity 
over paganism, considered as an external system, and 
the corruption of Christianity itself, were both com- 
plete ; and what are justly termed the dark ages may 
be said to have begun. It seems, at first sight, a 
somwhat strange and anomalous fact that, dui’ing 
the period which elapsed between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries, when superstitions were most 
numerous, and credulity most universal, the execu- 
tions for sorcery should have been comjiaratively 
rare. There never had been a time in which the 
minds of men were more completely imbued and 
moulded by supernatiu'al conceptions, or in which 
the sense of Satanic power and Satanic presence was 
more profound and universal. Many thousands of 
cases of possession, exorcisms, miracles, and appai’i- 
tions of the Evil One -^vere recorded. They were 


MicLclet (La Sorciore, p. 36, note). . Bee also Maury 
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accepted without the faintest donbt, and had bccomio 
the habitual field upon which the imagination ex- 
patiated. There vvas scarcely a great saint who had 
not, on some occasion, encountered a visible mani- 
festation of an evil spirit. Sometimes the devil 
appeared as a grotesque and hideous animal, some- 
times as a black man, sometimes as a beautiful 
woman, sometimes as a priest haranguing in the 
pulpit, sometimes as an angel of light, and sometimes 
iti a still holier form.^ Tet, strange as it may now 
appear, these conceptions, though intensely believed 
and intensely realised, did not create any gi’eat de- 
gree of terrorism. The very multi23lication of supei’- 
stitions had proved their corrective. It was firmly 
believed that the arch-fiend was for ever hovering 
about the Christian ; hut it was also believed, that the 
sign of the cross, or a few di'ojjs of holy water, or the 
name of Mary, could put him to an immediate and 
ignominious flight. The lives of the saints were 
crowded with his devices, but they represented him 
as uniformly vanquished, humbled, and contemned. 
Satan lumself, at the command of Cyprian, had again 
and again assailed an unarmed and ignorant maiden, 
who had devoted herself to religion. He had exhausted 
all the powers of sophistry, in obscuring the virtue of 
virginity; and all the resources of archangolio elo- 
quence, in favour of a young and noble pagan who 
aspired to the maiden’s hand ; hut the simple sign of 
the cross exposed every sophism, quenched every 
emotion of terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 

’ On the appearances of the and also Ignatius laipus, in 
devil in the form of Christ, see Edict. S. InquisUioms (1G03), 
the tract by Gerson in the p. 185. 

Malleus Malef. (rol. ii. p. 77) j 
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baffled and dismayed, to tbe magician wlao Lad sent 
liimd Legions of devils, drawn up in ghastly array, 
surrounded the church towards which St. Maur was 
moving, and obstructed, with menacing gestures, 
the progress of the saint ; but a few words of exorcism 
scattered them in a moment through the air. A 
ponderous stone was long shown, in the church of 
>St. Sabina at Rome, which the devil, in a moment of 
despairing passion, had flung at St, Dominick, vainly 
hoping to crush a head that was sheltered by the 
guardian angel. The Gospel of St. John suspended 
aroimd the neck, a ro.saiy, a relic of Christ* or of a 
saint, any one of the thousand talismans that were 
distributed among the faithful, sufficed to baffle the 
utmost efforts of diabolical malice. The consequence 
of this teaching was a condition of thought, which is 
so far removed from that wliich exists in the present 
day, that it is only by a strong exertion of the imagi- 
nation that we can conceive it. Wliat may be called 
the intellectual basis of witchcraft, existed to the 
fullest extent. AJ.1 those conceptions of diabolical 
presence : all that predisposition towards the miracu- 
lous, which acted so feai*fully upon the imaginations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed ; but 
the implicit faith, the boundless and triumphant cre- 
dulity with which the virtue of ecclesiastical rite.s 
was accepted, rendered them comparatively innocu- 
ous. If men had been a little less superstitious, the 
effects of tlieir superstition would have been much 
more tei'rible. It was firmly believed that any one 

' See tliis .story very amus- (Trivea, 1591), pp, 405-167. 
ingly told, on the authority St. Gregory Naziaiizen mcn- 
of isheephorus, in Binsfoldiua tions (Oration xriii.) that St. 
Be Confesslonibus Malefieorum Cyprian ixad been a magician. 
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wlio do’s iated from tlie strict line of orthodos-y must 
soon succumb beneath the power of Satan : but 
as there was no spirit of rebellion or of doubt, 
this persuasion did not produce any extraordinary 
teiTorisin. 

Amid all this strange teaching, there ran, ho wever, 
one vein of a darker character, 'hhe move toirible 
pbcnoinena of nature w^ere entirety unmoved by ex- 
orcisms and sprinklings, and the}'" were invariably 
atiribuled to supernatural intei’position. In every 
nation it has been believed, at an early period, that 
}jestilcnccs, famines, comets, rainbows, eehpses, and 
other rare and startling phenomena, were effected, 
not by the ordinary sequence of natural hrws, but by 
the direct intervention of sphits. In this manner, 
the predisposition towards the mimculons, which is 
the characteristic of all semi-civilised nations, has 
been perpetuated, and tbe clergy have also frequently 
identified these phenomena with acts of rebellion 
against tbcmselves. The old Catholic pi-iosts were 
consuinmalo masters of these ai’ts, and every rare 
natural event was, in the middle ages, an occasion 
for tlio most intense ten'orisni. Thus, in the eighth 
century, a feaiful famine afflicted Franco, and was 
generally repi'csented as a consequence of the repug- 
nance which the French people manifested to the 
payment of tithes.' In the ninth century a total 
eclipse of t.he sun struck teiTor through Europe, and 
is said to have been one of tbe causes of the death of 
a French king.^ In the tenth centiiiy a similar phe- 
nomenon put to flight an entire army.-' 'More than 

‘ Garinet, p. 38. whm'o an inixnonsf' amount 
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once, the apparition of a comet filled Eiu’ope ’witli an 
almost maddening teiTor; and, -whenever a noted 
person -was struck down by s-udden illness, the death 
was attributed to sorceiy. 

The natural result, T think, of such modes of 
thought would be, that the notion of sorcery should 
be very common, but that the fear of it should not 
pass into an absolute mania. Creduh’ty was habitual 
and uni versal, but religious terrorism vvas fitful and 
transient. We need not, therefore, be sm’prised that 
sorceiy, though very familiar to the minds of men, 
did not, at the period I am referring to, occupy that 
prominent position which it afterwards assumed. 
The idea of a formal compact wdth the devil had not 
yet been formed ; but most of the crimes of witch- 
craft were recognised, anathematised, and punished. 
Thus, towards the end of the sixth century, a son of 
Fredegonde died after a short illness ; and numhers 
of women wei’e put to the most prolonged and ex- 
cruoiating torments, and at last burnt or broken on 
the wheel, for having caused, hy incantations, the 
death of the prince.' In Germany, the Codex de 
Mathematicis et Medefidis^ long continued in force, 
as did the old Salic law on the same subject in 
France. Charlemagne enacted new and very strin- 
gent laws, condemning sorcerers to death, and great 
numhers seem to have perished in his reign.® Hail 
and thunder storms were almost universally attributed 
to their devices, though one great ecclesiastic of the 

* Garinet, pp. 14, 1.5. geometrise disci atque excrceri 

^ This was the title of the publice interest. Ar.s aiiteru 
Roman code I have reviewed, mathematica damnabilis est et 
Math emati cits was the name interdicta oronino.’ : 
given to astrologers; as a law “ Gariuet, p, 39. 
of Diocletian put it, ‘ artem 
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iiintli centTiiy — Agobard, Arclabisbop of Lyons — Lad 
the rare merit of opposing the popular belief.^ 

There existed, too, all through the middle ages, 
and even as late as the seventeenth century, the sect 
of the Cabalists, who were especially persecuted as 
magicians. It is not easy to obtain any very clear 
notion of their mystic doctrines, which, long exer- 
cised an extraordinary fascination over many minds, 
and which captivated the powerful and daring intol- 
lects of Cardan, Agrxppa, and Paracelsus. They 
seem to have comprised many traditions that had 
been long current among the Jews, mixed with much 
of the old Platonic doctrine of demons, and with a 
large measure of pure naturalism. With a degree of 
ci’edulity, which, in our age, -would be deemed bai’cly 
compatible with sanity, hut which was then per- 
fectly natural, was combined some singularly bold 
scepticism ; and, probably, a gi’eator amount was 
veiled under the form of allegories than %vas actually 
avowed. The Cabalists believed in the exirdence of 
spirit.s of nature, embodiments or representatives of 
the four elements, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and 
ondines, beings of far more than human excellence, 
but mortal, and not untinctnred by human frailty. 
To inse to intercourse with these elemental spirits 
of natime was the highest aim of the philosopher. 
He who would do so, must sever himself from the 
common course of life. He must purify his soul by 
Listing and celibacy, by patient and unwearied study, 
by deep communion with nature and with nature’s 
laws. He must learn, above all, to look down i,vith 
contempt upon the angry qnai'rels of opposing creeds ; 
to see in each religion an aspect of a continuous law, 

' Gariaet, p. 45. He also saved the lives of sonic Chbiulsts. 
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anew pliase and manifestation of tiie action of the 
spirits of nature upon mankind. 

It is not difficult to detect tke conception whicli 
underlies tliis teacliing. As, kowever, no religioiis 
doctrine can resist the conditions of the age, these 
simple notions were soon encrusted and defaced hy 
so many of those grotesque and material details, 
winch invariably resulted from medimval habits of 
thought, that it is only by a careful examination that 
their outlines can be traced. It was believed that it 
was possible for philosophers to obtain these spirits 
in literal marriage ; and that such a union was the 
most passionate desire of the spirit-world. It was 
not only highly gratifying for both parties in this 
world, but greatly improved their prospects for the 
next. The sylph, though she lived for many cen- 
turies, was mortal, and had in hei’self no hope of 
a future life, but her human husband imparted to 
her his own immortality, unless he was one of the 
reprobate, in which case he was saved from the 
pangs of hell by participating in the mortality of his 
bride. Tliis general conception was elaborated in 
great detail, and was applied to the history of the 
Tall, and to the mythology of paganism, on both of 
which subjects the orthodox tenets were indignantly 
spurned. Scarcely any one seems to have doubted 
the reality of these spirits, or that they were accus- 
tomed to reveal themselves to mankind; and the 
coruscations of the Aurora are said to have been 
attributed to the flashings of their wings. ^ The only 
question was, concerning their nature. According to 


’ Gariiiet, p. 35. This, hov- Lelievo theAurora to be formed 
ever, is doubtful. Herder men- by spirits dancing and playing 
tions that the Greenlanders ball. 
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ilie Cabalists, they were pure and Tirtuoiis. Accord* 
ing to the orthodox, they were the incuhi who were 
spoken of by St. Augustine ; and all who had com- 
merce with them were deseiwedly burnt. ^ 

The history of the Cabalists furnishes, I think, a 
striking instance of the aberrations of a spirit of 
free-thinking in an age which was not yet ripe for 
its reception. When the very opponents of the 
Church w’^ere so completely carried away by the tide 
and were engTOssed with a mythological system as 
absurd as the wildest legends of the hagiology ; it is 
not at all surprising that the philosophers wlio arose 
in the ranks of oidhodoxy should have been ex- 
trcmely credulous, and that their conceptions should 
have been characterised by the coarsest materialism. 
Among the very few men who, in some slight degree, 
cultivated profane literature during the period I am 
referring to, a jjrominent place must be assigned to 
itichael Psellns. This voluminous author, though 
he is now, I imagine, very little read, still retains 
a certain position in literary history, as almost the 
onlj’- Byzantine writer of reputation who appeared 
for some centuries. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century he wrote his dialogue on ‘The 


’ On the Hebrew Cabala, 
see the learned work of M. 
Tranck, and on the notions in 
the middle ages, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Le Comte de Gabalis 
Plancey, Diet, infernal, art. 
Cabale. All the heathen gods 
wore supposed to be sylphs or 
other aerial spirits. Vesta was 
the wife of Noah— Zoroaster, 
her son, otherwise called Japhot. 
"'he sin of Adam was deserting 


the sylph for his wife, and the 
story of the apple was allegori- 
cal, &c. This last notion ap- 
pears to have been a relic of 
Manichieism, and was very 
common among the heretics (jf 
the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies (Matter, Hist, du U;uw- 
tiemne, tom. iii. pp. 269, 260). 
Paracelsus was one of the prin- 
cipal asserters of the existence 
of the sylphs, &c. 
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Operation of Demons ; ’ wMcli is, in a great measure, 
an exposition of the old Neo-Platoaiic doctrine of the 
hierarcliy of spirits, but 'wliich, also throws con- 
siderable light on the modes of thought prevailing in 
bis time. He assures ns that the world was full oi 
demons, who were very frequently appearing among 
his countrymen, and who manifested their presence 
in many different ways. He had himself never seen 
one, but he was well acquainted with persons who 
had actual intercourse with them. His principal 
authority was a Grecian, named Marcus, who had at 
one time disbelieved in apparitions ; but who, having 
adopted a perfectly solitary life, had been surrounded 
by spii’its whose habits and appearance he most 
minutely described. Having thus amassed consider- 
able information on the subject, Psellus proceeded to 
digest it into a philosophical system, connecting it 
with the teachings of the past, and unfolding tho 
laws and opei'atioirs of the spirit world. He lays it 
down as a fundamental position that all demons have 
bodies. This, he says, is the necessary inference 
from the orthodox doctrine that they endure the 
tonnent of fire.^ Their bodies, however, are not, 
like those of men and animals, cast into an un- 
changeable mould. They are rather like tho clouds, 
refined and subtle matter, capable of assuming any 
form, and penetrating into any orifice. 1'he horrible 
tortures they endure in their place of jranishment 
have rendered them extremely sensitive to suffbring ; 
and they continually seek a tem])erate and somewhat 
moist warmth in order to allay their pangs. It is 


' 'I'liis was a very old notion, worth’s Int, Nyste, vol. ii. 
St. liiisil .snems to liavo main- p. 648, ■ 
ttiinod it very strongly. Cud- 
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for this reason that they so frequently enter into 
men and animals. Possession appears to have been 
quite frequent, and madness was generally regarded 
as one of its results. Psellus, however, rnentiona 
that some physicians formed an exception to the 
prevailing’ opinions, attributing to physical what was 
generally attributed to spiritual causes, an aberration 
which he could only account for by the materialisni 
which was so general in their profession. He men- 
tions incidentally the exploits of incnbi as not nn- 
known, and enters into a long disquisition about a 
devil who was said to he acquainted rvith Armenian. 

We find then, that, all throng’h the middle ages, 
most of the crimes that were afterwards collected hy 
the inquisitors in the treatises on -witchcraft were 
known ; and that many of tliem were not unfiu- 
quently punished. A t the same time the executions, 
during six ceuturies, were probably not as numerous 
as those -which often took place during a single de- 
cade of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In tlie 
twelfth centui*y, however, the subject passed into an 
entirely new phase. The conception of a witch, as 
we now conceive it — that is to say, of a woman who 
had entered into a deliberate compact with Satan, 
who was endowed with the power of working mira- 
cles whenever she pleased, and who was contiuiially 
transported through the air to the Sahbatb, w^here 
she paid her homage to the EHl One^ — first ap- 
peared.i The panic crea.ted by the belief advanced 
at first slowly, but after a time with a fearfully 
accelerated rapidity. Thousands of victims were 
sometimes burnt alive in a few years. Every country 
in Europe was stricken with the -wildest pjanio, 

> Maurj’, p. 185. 
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Hundreds of the ablest judges were selected foi* tlie 
extirpation of the crime. A vast literature was 
created on tbe subject, and it was not until a con- 
siderable portion of the eighteenth centniy had 
passed away, that the executions finally ceased.^ 

I shall now endeavour to trace the general causes 
which produced this outburst of superstition. We 
shall find, I think, that in this, as in its earlier 
phases, sorcery was closely connected with the jire- 
vailing modes of thought on religious subjects ; and 
that its history is one of the most faithful indications 
of the laws of religious belief in their relation to the 
progress of civilisation. 

The more carefully the history of the centuries 
prior to the Reformation is studied, the more evident 
it becomes that the twelfth century forms the great 
turning point of tlie European intellect. Owing to 
many complicated causes, which it would be tedious 
and difficult to trace, a general revival of Latin 
litoratixre had then taken place, wdiich profoundly 
modified the intellectual condition of Europe, and 
%vhich, therefore, implied and necessitated a modifi- 
cation of the popular belief. For the first time for 
many centuries, we find a feeble spirit of doubt 
combating the spirit of credulity ; a curiosity for 
yxirely secular knowledge replacing, in some small 
degree, the passion for theology ; and, as a consequence 
of these things, a diminution of the contemptuoii i 
hatred with which all who were external to Chris- 
tianity had been regarded. In every department of 
thought and of knowledge, there was manifested a 

> The last judicial exectition -Shmew, p. 415),tlielast kwoii 
in Europe was, I believe, in the subject, the Irish Statute, 
Switaerland, iiil782 (Michelet’s which was notropealedtill 1821. 
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vague disquietude, a spiiut of restless and feverish 
anxiety, that contrasted strangely with the preceding 
torpor. The long slumber of untroubled orthodoxy 
was broken by many heresies, which, though often 
repressed, seemed in each succeeding century to ac- 
quire new force and consistency. Manichmism, which 
bad for some time been smouldering in the church, 
burst into a fierce flame among* the Albigenses, and 
was only quenched by that fearful massacre in which 
tens of thousands -wei’e murdered at the instigation 
of the priests. Then it was that the standard of an 
impartial philosophy was first planted by Abelard in 
Europe, and the minds of the learned were distracted 
by subtle and perplexmg doubts concerning the 
leading doctrines of the faith. Then, too, the teach- 
ings of a stern and uncompromising infidelity flashed 
forth from Seville and from Cordova ; and the form 
of Averroes began to assnine those gigantic propor- 
tions, which, at a later pei'iod, overshadowed the 
whole intellect of Earoi^e, and almost persuaded sotho 
of the ablest men that the reign of Antichrist had 
begun.* At the same time, the passion for astrology 
and for the fatalism it implied revived with the 
revival of pagan learning, and peneti’ated into the 


* Por the history of this very 
remarkable movement, see the 
able essay of Benan on Averroes. 
Among the Mahomedans, the 
panic was so great, that the 
tlieologians pronounced logic 
and philosophy to he the two 
great enemies of their profes- 
sion, and ordered all books on 
those dangerous subjects to be 
burnt. Among the Christians, 
St, Thomas Aquinas devoted 
his genius to the controversy ; 


and, for two or three centuries, 
most of the great works in 
Christendom bore. some marks 
of Averroes. M. Renan has 
ctjllceted some enrious evidence 
fi’om the Italian painters of the 
fourteonth century, of the pro- 
minence Averi'oes had assumed 
in the poniilar mind. The thn-e 
principal figures in Crgagna's 
picturo of liell, in the Campo 
Santo, at Pisa, arc tVIaliomct, 
Antichrist, and Averroes. 
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Halls of nobles and tlie palaces of tings. Every 
doubt, every impulse of rebellion agamst ecclesiastical 
authority, above all, every heretical opinion, -was 
regarded as the direct instigation of Satan, and their 
increase as the measure of bis triumph. Yet these 
things were now gathering darkly all ai’ound. 
Europe was beginning to enter into that inexpressibly 
painful period in which men have learned to doubt, 
but laave not yet learned to regard doubt as innocent 
in which the new mental acti\dty produces a variety 
of opinions, while the old credulity persuades them 
that all but one class of opinions ai’e the suggestions 
of the devd. The sphut of rationahsm was yet un- 
born ; or if some faint traces of it may be discovered 
in the teachings of Abelard, it was at least far too 
weak to allay the panic. There was no independent 
enquiry ; no confidence in an honest research ; no 
disposition to rise above dogmatic systems or tra- 
ditional teaching ; no capacity for enduring the 
sufferings of a suspended judgment. The Church 
had cursed the human intellect by cursing the doubts 
that are the necessaiy consequence of its exercise. 
She had cursed even the moral faculty by asserting 
the guilt of honest error. 

It is easy to perceive that, in such a state of thought, 
the conception of Satanic presence must have as- 
sumed a peculiar prominence, and have created a 
peculiar terror. Multitudes were distracted hy doubts, 
which they sought in vain to repress, and which they 
firmly believed to he the suggestions of the devil. 
Their horror of pagans and Mahomedans diminished 
more and moi’e as they acquired a relish for the 
philosophy of wliich the first, or the physical sciences 
of which the second, were the repositories. Every 
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step in knowledge increased tkeir repngnance to tlie 
coarse materialism which, was prevalent, and every 
generation rendered the general intellectual tendencies 
more manifestly hostile to the Church. On the other 
hand, that Church presented an aspect of the sternest 
inflexibility. Rebellion and doubt were, in her eyes, 
the greatest of all crimes : and her doctrine of evil 
spirits and of the future world supplied her with 
engines of terrorism which she was prepared to em- 
ploy to the uttermost. Accordingly we find that 
about the twelfth century the popular teaching began 
to assume a sterner and more solemn cast ; and the 
devotions of the people to be more d€>eply tinctured 
by fanaticism. The old confidence which had almost 
toyed with Satan, and in the very exuberance of an 
unfaltering faith had mocked at his devices, was ex- 
changed for a harsh and gloomy asceticism. The 
aspect of Satan became more formidable, and the 
aspect of Christ became less engaging. Till the close 
of the tenth century, the central figure of Christian 
art had been nsually I’epresented as a very young 
man, with an expression of untroubled gentleness and 
calm resting on his countenance, and engaged in 
miracles of mercy. The parable of the Good Shepherd, 
which adorns almost every chapel in the Catacombs, 
was still the favourite subject of the painter ; and the 
sterner representations of Christianity were compara- 
tively rare. In the eleventh century all this began 
to change. The Good Shepherd entirely disappeai’ed, 
the miracles of mercy became less frequent, and were 
replaced by the details of the Passion and the terrors 
of the Last Judgment. The countenance of Christ 
became sterner, older, and more mournful. About 
the twelfth century, this change became almost uni- 
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yersal. From tHs period, writes one of tlie most 
learned of modern arcli;Kologists, ‘Cltrist appears more 
and more melancliol j, and often truly terrible. It is, 
indeed, tbe rex tremendce majestatis of our Dies iroe. 
It is almost tlie Grod of tbe Jews making fear the 
beginning of wisdom.’^ In tbe same age we find tbe 
scourgings and tbe ‘ minutio monaebi ’ — tbe practice 
of constant bleedings — rising into general use in tbe 
monasteries ; ^ and, soon after, tbe Flagellants arose, 
whose stern discipline and passionate laments over 
prevailing iniqiiity directed tbe thoughts of multitudes 
to subjects that were well calculated to inflame their 
imaginations. Almost at the same time, religious 
persecution, which had been for many centuries nearly 
unknown, amid tbe calm of orthodoxy, was revived 
and stimulated. In the beginning of tbe thirteenth 
century, Innocent III. instituted tbe Inquisition, and 
issued tbe first appeal to princes to employ their 
power for tbe suppression of heresy; and, in the course 
of tbe following century, tbe new tribunal was intro- 
duced ; or, at least, executions for heresy had taken 
place in several great countries in Europe. 

Tbe terrorism which was thus created by the con- 


* Didi’on, loonograpMe elm- 
tienne, Histoive de Dieii (Paris, 
1843), p. 262. See, ho-wever, 
for the whole history of this 
very remarkable transition, pp. 
255-273. To this I may add, 
that about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the representations of 
Satan underwent a correspond- 
ing change, and became both 
more terrible and more gro- 
tesque (Maury, Legendes g)Wi.^es, 
p. 136). The more the subject 
is examined, the more evident 


it becomes that, before the in- 
vention of printing, painting 
was the most faithful mirror of 
the popular mind ; and that 
there was scarcely an intel- 
lectxial movement that it did 
not reflect. On the general 
terrorism of this porhxl, see 
Michelet, Histoira de France, 
tom. vii. pp, 140, 141. 

* Madden, vol. i. pp. 359- 
395 ; Cabanis, Fapports phg- 
siquen ei moranx, tom. ii. pp» 
77-79. 
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fliot between an immutable Cbni’cb and an age in 
whiob there was some slight progress, and a real, 
though faint spirit of rebellion, gradually filtered down 
to those who were far too ignorant to become heretics. 
The priest in the pulpit or in the confessional ; the 
monk in his intercourse with the peasant ; the Flagel- 
lant, by his mournful hymns, and by the spectacle of 
his macerations ; above all, the inquisitor, by liis 
judgments, communicated to the lower classes a sense 
of Satanic presence and triumph, which they naturally 
applied to the order of ideas with which they were 
most conversant. In an age which was still grossly 
ignorant and credulous, the popular faith was neces- 
sarily full of grotesque superstitions, which faithfully 
reflected the general tone and colouring of religious 
teaching, though they often went far beyond its limits. 
These superstitions had once consisted, for the most 
part, in wild legends of fahies, mermaids, giants, and 
dragons : of mii’acles of saints, conflicts in which the 
devil took a prominent part, but was invariably de- 
feated, or illustrations of the boundless efiicacy of 
some charm or relic. About the twelfth century 
they began to assume a darker hue, and the imagina- 
tions of the people revelled in the details of the 
witches’ Sabbath, and in the awful power of the 
ministers of Satan. The inquisitors traversed Europe, 
proclaiming that the devil was operating actively on 
all sides ; and among their very first victims, were 
persons who were accused of sorcery, and who were 
of course condemned.^ Such condemnations could 
not make the belief in the reality of the crime more 
unhesitating than it had been, but they had a direct 
tendency to multiply the accusations. The imagina- 
' Gariaet, p. 75. 
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tions of the peo23le -were liveted upon the subject. 
A contagious terror was engendered. Some, whose 
minds were thoroughlj diseased, persuaded them- 
selyes that they wei'e in communion with Satan ; 
all had an increasing predisposition to see Satanic 
agency around them. 

To these things should he added a long series of 
social and pohtical eyents, into which it is needless 
to enter, for they haye very lately been painted with 
matchless yiyidness by an illustiious hying writer." 
A sense of insecurity and wretchedness, often rising 
to absolute despam, had been diffused among the 
people, and had engendered the dark imaginations, 
and the wild and rebellious passions, which, in a 
superstitious age, are their necessary concomitants. 
It has always been observed by the inquisitors that a 
large proportion of those who were condemned to the 
flames were women, whose lives had been clouded bv 
some great sorrow ; and that music, which soothes 
the passions, and allays the bitterness of regret, had 
an extraordinary power over the possessed.® 

Under the influences which I have attempted to 
trace, the notion of witchcraft was reduced to a more 
definite form, and acquired an increasing prominence 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuiues. Most of the 
causes that produced it, advanced by their very 
nature with an accelerating force, and the popular 
imagination became more and more fascinated by 
the subject. In the fourteenth century, an event 
occurred which was well calculated to give a feaiTul 
impulse to the terrorism ; and which may, indeed, be 
justly regarded as one of the most appalling in the 
history of humanity. I allude, of course, to the 
* Michelet; * Binsfeldiiis, p. 165. 
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black death. A great Grerman physician has lately 
investigated, with mnch skill and learning, the his- 
tory of that time ; and he has recorded his opinion 
that, putting aside all exaggerated accounts, the 
number of those who died of the pestilence during 
the six years of its continuance may be estimated, 
by a very moderate computation, at twenty-five mil- 
lions, or a fourth part of the inhabitants of Europe.^ 
Many great towns lost far more than half their 
population ; many country districts were almost de- 
populated. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive an event 
fitted to act with a more terrific force upon the ima- 
ginations of men. Even in our own day, we know 
how great a degree of religious terror is inspired by 
a pestilence ; but, in an age when the supernatural 
character of disease was universally believed, an 
affiiction of such unexampled magnitude produced a 
consternation which almost amounted to madness. 
One of its first effects was an enormous increase of 
the wealth of the clergy by the legacies of the terroi’- 
stricken victims. The sect of the Flagellants, which 
had been for a century unknown, reappeared in 
tenfold numbers, and almost every part of Europe 
resounded with their hymns. Then, too, arose tho 
dancing mania of Flanders and Germany, when 
thousands assembled with strange cries and gestures, 
overawing by their multitudes all authority, and 
proclaiming, amid their wild dances and with shrieks 
of terror, the power and the triumph of Satan.® It 

1 Hecker’s Epidemics of the often imagined themselves to 
Middle Ages, p. 29. Bocaccio be immersed in a stream of 
witnessed and described this blood. They were habitually 
pestilence. exorcised, 

* Hecker, p. 82. The dancers 
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has been observed that tbis form, of madness raged 
witb an especial violence in tlie dioceses of Cologne 
and Treves, in wliich Tvitchcraft was afterwards most 
prevalent.^ In Switzeidand and in some parts of 
Germany tbe plague was ascribed to tbe poison of 
the Jews ; and tliough tbe Pope made a noble effort 
to dispel tbe illusion, immense numbers of that un- 
bappy race wei'e put to death. Some thousands ai’e 
said to have perisbed in Mayence alone. More gene- 
rally, it was regarded as a divine chastisement, or as 
an evidence of Satanic power; and tbe most gi'o- 
tesque explanations were hazarded. Boots with 
pointed toes had been lately introduced, and were 
supposed by many to have been peculiarly offensive 
to the Almighty,* What, however, we have especially 
to observe is, that tbe trials for witchciuft multiplied 
with a fearful rapidity.® 

In tbe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they may 
be said to have reached their climax. Tbe aspect 
which Europe then presented was that of universal 
anarchy and universal teri’orism. The intellectual 
influences which bad been long corroding the pillars 
of the Church had done their work, and a fearful 
moral retrogression, aggravated by the newly-ac- 

' There is still an annual which represented an imagina- 
festival near Treves in com- tive bias of such a. wild and 
memoratiou of the epidemic, morbid power, began in the 
Jludden, vol. i. p. 420. fourteenth century {Peignot,®/r 

2 Hecker, p, 82. les Danscs des Marts, pp. 26- 

s Enuemoser, Ai'fi!?. o/ilfcyic, 31). The second is, that in 
vol. ii. p. 150. this same century the bas- 

I may here notice, by way of reliefs on cathedrals frequently 
illustration, two facts in the represent men kneeling down 
history of art. The first is, before the devil, and devoting 
that those ghastly pictoes of themselves to him as his 
the dance of death, which were servants,^ (Martonno, F'M du 
aftaiwaids so popular, and Moym Age, p. 137). 
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qilired ecclesiastical wealth, accompanied the intellec- 
tual advance. Yet, over all this chaos, there was 
one great conception dominating unchanged. It was 
the sense of sin and Satan ; of the absolute necessity 
of a correct dogmatic system to save men from the 
agonies of hell. The Church, which had long been 
all in all to Christendom, was heaving in what seemed 
the last throes of dissolution. The boundaries of re- 
ligious thought were all obscured. Conflicting ten- 
dencies and passions were raging with a tempestuous 
violence, among men who were absolutely incapable 
of enduring an intellectual suspense, and each of the 
opposing sects proclaimed its, distinctive doctrines 
essential to salvation. Doubt was almost universally 
regarded as criminal and error as damnable ; yet the 
first was the necessary condition, and the second the 
probable consequence, of enquiry. Totally unaccus- 
tomed to independent reasoning, bewildered by the 
vast and undefined fields of thought, from which the 
opposing arguments were drawn; with a profound 
sense of the absolute necessity of a correct creed, and 
of the constonb action of Satan upon the fluctua- 
tions of the will and of the judgment ; distracted 
and convulsed by opposing sentiments, which an 
unenlightened psychology attributed to spiritual in- 
sptiation, and, above all, parched with a burning 
longing for certainty ; the minds of men drifted 
to and fro under the influence of the wildest terror, 
hfone could escape the movement. It filled all 
Europe with alarm, permeated with its influence all 
forms of thought aud action, absorbed every element 
of national life into its ever- widening vortex. 

There certainly never has been a movement which, 
in its ultimate results, has contributed so largely to 
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fclie emancipation of the h.nman mind from all super- 
stitions teiTors as the Reformation. It formed a 
multitude of churches, in which tlie spirit of qualified 
and partial scepticism that had long been a source of 
anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, and he allied 
with the spirit of order. It rejected an immense 
proportion of the dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions 
that had almost covered the whole field of religion, 
and rendered possible that steady movement hy which 
theology has since then been gravitating towards 
the moral faculty. It, above all, diminished the pro, 
minence of clergy ; and thus prepared the way for 
that general secularisation of the European intellect, 
which is such a marked characteristic of modern 
civilisation. Yet, inappreciably great as are these 
blessings, it would be idle to deny that, for a time, 
the Reformation aggravated the very evils it was 
intended to correct. It was, for a time, merely an 
exchange of masters. The Protestant asserted the 
necessity and the certainty of his distinctive doctrines, 
as dogmatically and authoritatively as the Catholic. 
He believed in his own infalHbility quite as firmly as 
his opponent believed in the infalhbility of the Pope. 
It is only by a very slow process that the human 
mind can emerge from a system of error ; and the 
virtue of dogmas had been so ingrained in all 
religious thought, by the teaching of more than 
twelve centuries, that it required a long and pain- 
ful discipline to weaken what is not yet destroyed. 
The nature of truth, the limits of human faculties, 
the laws of probabilities, and the conditions that are 
essential for an impartial research, were subjects 
with which even the most advanced minds were then 
enthely unfamihar. There was, indeed, much culti- 
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j;. vatioli of logic, considered in its most narrow sense, 

bat tliere was no such, tiling as a comprebensiye view 
i| of tbe whole field of mental science, of the laws and 

J, limits of the reason. There was also no conviction 

t' that the reason shonld he applied to every depart- 

. I', ment of theology, with the same unflinching severity 

as to any other form of speculation. Faith always 
1 ['I ‘ presented to the mind the idea of an abnormal intel- 

t' lectual condition, of the subversion or suspension of 

, 1 the critical faculties. It sometimes comprised more 

than this, but it always included this. It was the 
! 1 1 opposite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. What 

irreverent men called credulity, reverent men called 
' faith; and although one word was more respectful 

than the other, yet the two words were with most 
men strictly synonymous. Some of the Protestants 
added other and moral ideas to the word, but they 
firmly retained the intellectual idea. As long as 
such a conception existed, a period of religious con- 
vulsion was necessarily a period of extreme sufieiing 
and terror ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Beformation was, in consequence, the most painful of 
all the transitions through which the human intellect 
has passed. 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the foregoing 
remarks, he will already have perceived their appli- 
cation to the history of witchci’aft. In order that 
men should believe in witches, their intellects must 
have been familiarised with the conceptions of Satanic 
power and Satanic presence, and they must regard 
these things with an unfaltering belief. In order 
that witchcraft should be prominent, the imagina- 
tions of men must have been so forcibly directed to 
these articles of belief, as to tmge and govern the 
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haHtual curient of tlieir ttongMs, and to produce a 
strong disposition to see Satanic agency; around them. 
A long train of circumstances, wMch. culminated in 
the Reformation, had diffused through Ghixstendom 
a religious terror which gradually overcast the ho- 
rizon of thought, creating a general uneasiness as 
to the future of the Church, and an intense and vivid 
sense of Satanic presence. These influences were, it 
is true, primarily connected with abstruse points of 
speculative belief, but they acted in a twofold manner 
upon the grosser superstitions of the people. Al- 
though the illiterate cannot follow the more intricate 
speculations of their teachers, they can, as I have 
said, catch the general tone and character of thought 
which these speculations produce, and they readily 
apply them to their own sphere of thought. Besides 
this, the upper classes, being filled with a sense of 
Satanic presence, will be disposed to believe in the 
reality of any history of witchcraft. They will, there- 
fore, prosecute the witches, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, stimulate the delusion. When the belief 
is confined to the lower class, its existence will be 
languishing and unprogressive. But when legislators 
denounce it in their laws, and popes in their bulls ; 
when priests inveigh against it in their pulpits, and 
inquisitors burn thousands at the stake, the imagina- 
tions of men will be inflamed, the terror will prove con- 
tagious, and the consequent delusions be multiplied. 
Row, popes and legislators, priests and inquisitors, 
will do these things just in proportion to the firmness 
of their belief in the conceptions I have noticed, and to 
the intensity with which their imaginations have been 
directed to those conceptions by religious terrorism. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence 
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upon 'witciicraft, of tlie modes of thougM wlaicJa the 
Reformation for a time sustained in the life of Luther. 
ISTo single feature was more clearly marked in Ms 
character than an intense and passionate sense of 
sin. He himself often described, in the most graphic 
language, how, in the seclusion of his monastery at 
Wittenberg, he had passed under the yery shadow of 
death, how the gates of hell seemed to open beneath 
his feet, and the sense of hopeless -wretchedness, to 
make life itself a burden. While oppressed by the 
keenest sense of moral unwoidihiness, he was dis- 
tracted by intellectual doubt. He only airived at 
the doctrines of Protestantism after a long and diffi- 
cult enquiry, struggling slowly through successive 
phases of belief, uncheered for many years by one 
word of sympathy, and oscillating painfully between 
opposing conclusions. Like all men of vivid imagi- 
nation who are so circumstanced, a theological 
atmosphere was formed about his mind, and became 
the medium through which every event was contem- 
plated. He was subject to numerous strange hal- 
lucinations and vibrations of judgment, which he 
invariably attributed to the direct action of Satan. 
Satan became, in consequence, the dominating con- 
ception of his life. In every critical event, in every 
mental perturbation, he recognised Satanic power. 
In the monastery of Wittenberg, he constantly heard 
the Devil making a noise in the cloisters ; and be- 
came at last so accustomed to the fact, that he related 
that,' on one occasion, having been awakened by the 
sound, he perceived that it was oulp the Devil, and 
accordingly went to sleep again. The black stain in, 
the castle of Wartburg still marks the place whei’© 
he flung an ink-bottle at the Devil. In the midst of 
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Ins long and painful hesitation on the subject of 
transubstantiation, the Devil appeared to him, and 
suggested a new argument. In such a state of mind 
he naturally accepted, with implicit faith, every 
anecdote of Satanic miracles. He told how an aged 
minister had been interrupted, in the midst of his 
devotions, by a devil who was grunting behind him 
like a pig. At Torgau, the Demi broke pots and 
basins, and flung them at the minister’s head, and at 
last drove the minister’s wife and servants half crazy’ 
out of the house. On another occasion, the Devil 
appeared in the law courts, in the character of a 
leading barrister, whose place he is said to have 
filled with the utmost propriety. Fools, deformed 
persons, the blind and the dumb, wei'e possessed by 
devils. Physicians, indeed, attempted to explain 
these infirmities by natural causes; but those phy- 
sicians were ignorant men ; they did not know all 
the power of Satan. Every form of disease might 
be produced by Satan, or by his agents, the witches ; 
and none of the infirmities to which Luther was 
liable were natural, but his ear-ache was peculiarly 
diabolical. Hail, thunder, and plagues are all the 
direct consequences of the intervention of spirits. 
Many of those persons who were supposed to have 
committed suicide, had in reality been seized by tbe 
Devil and strangled by him, as the traveller is 
strangled by the robber. The Devil could transport 
men at his will through the am. He could heget 
children, and Luther had himself come in contact 
with one of them. An intense love of children was 
one of the most amiable characteristics of the great 
Eeformer ; hut, on this occasion, he most earnestly 
recommended the reputed relatives to throw the child 
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mtiO a river, ia order to free their house from the 
presence of a devil. As a natural consequence of 
these modes of thought, -witchcraft did not present 
the slightest improhability to his mind. In strict 
accordance with the spirit of his age, he continually 
asserted the existence and the frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the duty of 
burning the witches.* 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at the same time 
more terrible pictures, than are furnished by the 
history of witchcraft during the century that pre- 
ceded and the century that followed the Reforma- 
tion. Wherever the conflict of opinions was raging 
among the educated, witchcraft, like an attendant 
shadow, pursued its course among the ignorant ; ^ and 
Protestants and Catholics vied with each other in 
the zeal wdth which they prosecuted it. Never was. 
the power of imagination — ^that strange faculty which 
casts the shadow of its images over the whole crea- 
tion, and combines all the phenomena of life accord- 
ing to its own archetypes, — more strikingly evinced. 
Superstitious and terror-stricken, the minds of men 
were impelled irresistibly towards the miraculous 
and the Satanic, and they found them upon every 
side. The elements of imposture blended so cmiously 
with the elements of delusion, that it is now im- 
possible to separate them. Sometimes an ambitions 
woman, braving the dangers of her act, boldly claimed 
supernatm-al power, and the haughtiest and the most 

* Colloqida Mensalia. Eras- fTande (.^poZo^'ie, pp. 110, 111) 

mus was an equally firm believer observes, that nearly all the 
in witchcraft (Stewart’s Bis- heresies previous to the Eefor- 
sertation, p. 57). mation had been also aceom- 

* This co-existence has been panied by an oiitburst of sor- 
aoticod by many writers ; and eery. 
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courageous cowed Itumbly in her presence. Some- 
times a busband* attempted, in tlie witch courts, to 
cut the tie which his church had pronounced indis- 
soluble ; and numbers of wives have, in consequence, 
perished at the stake. Sometimes a dexterous cri- 
minal availed himself of the panic 5 and, directing a 
charge of witchcraft against his accuser, escaped 
himself with impunity. Sometimes, too, a personal 
grudge was avenged by the accusation, or a real 
crime was attributed to sorcery ; or a hail-storm, or 
a strange disease, suggested the presence of a witch. 
But, for the most part, the trials represent pure and 
unmingled delusions. The defenders of the belief 
were able to maintain that mnltitudes had voluntarily 
confessed themselves guilty of commerce with the 
Evil One, and had persisted in their confessions till 
death. Madness is always peculiarly frequent during 
great religious or political revolutions ; * and, in the 
sixteenth century, all its forms were absorbed in the 
system of witchcraft, and caught the colour of the 
prevailing predisposition.® Occasionally, too, we find 
old and half-doting women, at first convinced of their 
innocence, but soon faltering before the majesty of 
justice, asking timidly, whether it is possible to be in 
connection with the Devil without being conscious of 
the fact, and at last almost persuading themselves 
that they had done what was alleged, Yery often, 
the terror of the trial, the prospect of the most ago- 
nising of deaths, and the frightful tortures that were 
applied to the weak frame of an old and feeble 
woman,® overpowered her understanding ; her brain 

* Buckle’s Tol. i. p. 424, ® For a frightful catalogue of 

note. ^ thetortures that were employed 

- Calmeil. in these cases, see Scott’s Dis- 
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reeled beneatb. tbe accuimilated sulFering, tbe con- 
sciousness of innocence disappeared, and tbe wretched 
victim went raving to the flames, convinced that she 
was about to sink for ever into perdition. The 
zeal of the ecclesiastics in stimulating the persecu- 
tion was unflagging. It was displayed alike in 
Germany, I’l-ance, Spain, Italy, Tlanders, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland. An old writer who cordially 
approved of the rigour tells us that, in the province 
of Como alone, eight or ten inquisitors were con- 
stantly employed ; and he adds that, in one year, the 
number of persons they condemned amounted to a 
thousand ; and that during several of the succeeding 
years, the victims seldom fell below one hundred. ^ 

It was natural that a body of learned men like the 
inquisitors, whose habits of thought were eminently 
retrospective, should have formed some general theo- 
ries connecting the phenomena of sorcery with past 
events, and reducing them to a systematic form. We 
accordingly find that, in the course of about three 
centuries, a vast literature was formed upon the 
subject. The different foi’ms of witchcraft were all 
carefully classified and associated with jjartioular 
doctrines ; the whole philosophy of the Satanic was 
minutely investigated, and the prevailing mode of 
thought embodied in countless treatises, which -were 
once regarded as masterpieces of orthodox theology. 
It is very difficult for us in the present day to do 

covery of Witchcraft (London, center qiiajstionatus ’ (Pars iii. 
1665), pp. 11, 12. All the old Qusest. 14, 16). The tortures 
treatises are full of the subject, ■were aU the more horrible, 
Sprenger recommends the tor- because it was general^ be- 
tures to be continued two or lieved that the witches had 
three days, till the prisoner charms to deaden their effect, 
was, as he expresses it, ‘do- * Spina, cap. xii. 
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justice to tliese works, or to realise tke points of view 
from wMck tliej were witten. A profound scepti- 
^ cism on all subjects connected witb the Devil under- 

lies tbe opinions of almost ereiy educated man, and 
renders it difficult even to conceive a condition of 
tliought, in wHch that spmit was tbe object of an 
intense and realised belief. An anecdote wbicb in- 
volves tbe personal intervention of Satan is now re- 
‘ garded as quite as intrinsically absurd, and unworthy 

of serious attention, as an anecdote of a fairy or of a 

sylph. When, therefore, a modern reader turns over 

the pages of an old treatise on witchcraft, and finds 
hundreds of such anecdotes related with the giuvest 
assurance, he is often inclined to depreciate very 
■unduly the intellect of an author who represents a 
condition of thought so unlike his own. The cold 
indifference to htunan suffering which these writers 
I display gives an additional bias to his reason ; while 

their extraordinary pedantiy, their execrable Latin, 
and their gross scientific blunders, furnish ample 
materials for his ridicule. Besides this, Sprenger, 
who is at once the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the 
most credulous member of his class, unfortunately for 
his reputation, made some ambitious excursions into 
another field, and immortalised himself by a series of 
etymological blunders, which have been the delight 
of all succeeding scholars.' 

‘ ‘I’cemina,’ he assures us, is quia duo occidit, scilicet corpus 
derived from Fo and minus, et animara. Et secundum etv- 
because -women have less faith mologiam, licet Grseee, inter- 
than men (p. 65). Maleficiendo jjretetur di.abolus clausus er- 
is from male de fide sentiendo. gastulo: et hoc ;sibi conv«nit 
For diabolus we have a choice cum nonpennittitiirsibi noeere 
of most instructive derivations, quantum velleA Yel diabolus 
It comes ‘ a dia quod cst duo, quasi defiuens, quia defluxit, id 
et bolus quod est mersellus, est comiit, et speeialiter et lo- 
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But wBeix all these qualifications have been made — ‘ 
and, with the exception o£ the last, they would all 
apply to any other writings of the same period — it 
is, I think, impossible to deny that the books in de- 
fence of the belief are not only far more numerons 
than the later works against it, but that they also 
represent far more learning, dialectic skill, and even 
general ability. For many centuries the ablest men 
were not merely unwiUing to repudiate the supersti- 
tion ; they often pressed forward earnestly, and with 
the most intense conviction, to defend it. Indeed, 
during the period when witchcraft was most preva- 
lent, there were few writers of real eminence who 
did not, on some occasion, take especial pains to 
throw the weight of their authority into the scale. 
Thomas Aquinas was probably the ablest wiiter of 
the tliirteenth century, and he assures us that diseases 
and tempests are often the dh’ect acts of the Devil ; 
that the Devil can transport men at his pleasure 
through the air; and that he can transform them 
into any shape, Gerson, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and, as many think, the author of 
‘ The Imitation,’ is justly regarded as one of the 
master-intellects of his age; and he, too, wi’ote in 
defence of the belief, Bodin was unquestionably the 
most original political philosopher who had arisen 
since Machiavelli, and he devoted all his learning 
and acuteness to crushing the rising scepticism on the 
subject of Avitches. The truth is, that, in those ages, 
ability Avas no guarantee against error ; because the 
single employment of the reason was to develope and 

caliter ’ (p. 41). If the reader instance of verbal criticism, 
is curious in these matters, he •which I do not venture to 
Avill find another astounding quote, in Bodin, Demo7i, p. 40. 
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expand premises that were furnished by the Church, 
There was no such thing as an uncompromising and 
unreserved criticism of the first principles of teach- 
ing ; there was no such thing as a revolt of the rea- 
son against conclusions that were slrictly drawn from 
the premises of authority. In our age, and in eveiy 
other age of half belief, principles are often adopted 
without being fully developed. If a conclusion is 
drawn from them, men enquire, not merely whether 
the deduction is correct, hnt also whether its result 
seems intrinsically probable ; and if it does not ap- 
pear so, they udLl reject the conclusion, without 
absolutely rejecting the premise. In the ages of 
witchcraft an inexorable logic prevailed. Men were 
so firmly convinced of the truth of the doctrines they 
were taught, that those doctrines became to them the 
measure of probability, and no event that seemed to 
harmonise with them presented the slightest difficulty 
to the mind. They governed the imagination, while 
they subdued the reason, and secular considerations 
never intervened to damp their assurance. The 
ablest men were not unfrequently the most credu- 
lous ; because their ability was chiefly employed in 
discovering analogies between every starthng narra- 
tive and the principles of their faith, and their success 
was a measure of their ingenuity. 

It is these considerations that give the writings of 
the period I am referring to so great an importance 
in the history of opinions, and which also make it so 
difficult for us to appreciate their force. I shall en- 
deavour to lay before the reader’, in as concise a fom 
as I am able, some of the leading priuciples they em- 
bodied ; wMch, acting on the imagination, contributed 
to produce the phenomena of vutchcraffc ; and, action 
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on the reason, persuaded men that the narratives of 
witches were antecedently probahled 

It was universally taught that innumerable evil 
spirits were ranging over the world, seeking the 
present unhappiness and the future ruin of mau" 
kind ; that these spirits were fallen angels, who had 
retained many, if not all, the angelic capacities ; and 
that they, at all events, possessed a power and wis- 
dom far transcending the limits of human faculties. 
From these conceptions many important consequences 
were evolved. If these spirits are for ever hovering 
around us, it was said, it is surely not improbable 
that we should meet some signs of their presence. 
If they delight in the smallest misfortune that can 
befall mankind, and possess far more than human 
capacities for inflicting suffering, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should direct against men the ener- 
gies of superhuman malice. If their highest object 
is to secure the ultimate ririn of man, we need not 
wonder that they should offer their services to those 
who would bribe them by the surrender of their 
hopes. That such a compact can be made — ^that it 
is possible for men to direct the energies of erul 
spirits — ^was established by the clearest authority. 
‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ was the so- 
lemn injunction which had been more than once 
repeated in the Levitical code; and the history of 

’ The principal authority on Sprenger, Nider, Basin, Mo- 
these matters is a large collec- liter, Gerson, Murner, Spina, 
tion of Latin works (in great Laui’entius, Bernardus, Yigni- 
part -written by inquisitoi-s), tus, Grillandiis, &c. I have 
extending over about two cen- noticed a great many other 
tui'ies, and published under the woi’ks in their places, and the 
title of Mallaus Maleficarim reader may find revie-ws of 
(the title of Sprenger’s book), many others in Madden and 
It comprises the works of Plancey. 
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the witcli Of Eiidor furnishes a detailed description 
of the circnmstauoes of the crime. The Eathers had 
denounced magic with a unanimous and unyaryinff 
voice, and the writings of every nation bear tmaL of 
the umyersahty of the belief. In an age which was 
essentially retrospective, it was impossible to name a 
tenet wkch could seem more probable, for there was 
none which was more closely connected with anti- 
quity, both ecclesiastical and profane. 

The popular belief, however, not only asserted the 
possibility and contmued existence of witchcraft, it 
also entered mto many of what we should now deem 
the most extravagant and grotesque details. In the 
first place, one of the most ordinary operations of the 
witch, or of the Devil acting at her command, was to 
cause tempests, which it was said frequently desolated 
the fields of a single person, leaving the rest of the 
country entirely untouched. If any one ventured to 
deny that Satan possessed, or was litely to exercise 
this power, he was speedily silenced by a scriptural 
precedent. We read in the Old Testament that the 
JJevil, by the Divine permission, afflicted Job • and 
that among the means wHch he employed was a 
tempest which destroyed the house in which the sons 
of the patriarch were eating. The description, in 
the book of Eevelation, of the four angels who held 
the four winds, and to whom it was given to afflict 
the earth, was also generaUy associated with tHs 
pehef ; for, as St. Augustine tells us, the word an^el 
13 equally applicable to good or bad spirits. Besides 
tMs, the Devil was always spoken of as the piince of 
the air. His immense knowledge and his immense 
power would place the immediate causes of atmo- 
spheric disturbances at his disposal j and the eudden 
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tempest would, therefore, be no -violation of natui’al 
laws, but simply an instance of their application by 
supei’human po-wer. These considerations were, it 
was thought, sufficient to remove all sense of the 
antecedent improbability of the facts which were 
alleged ; but every uncertainty was dispelled by the 
uniform teaching of the Church. At all times, the 
Fathers and the medimval saints had taught, like the 
teachers of every other religion in the same early 
stage of civilisation, that all the more remarkable 
atmospheric changes resulted from the direct inter- 
vention of spirits.* Rain seems to have been com- 
monly associated, as it stiU is in the Church of 
England, with the intervention of the Deity; but 
wind and hail were peculiarly identified with the 
De-vdl. If the Devil could originate a tempest, it 
followed, as a necessaiy consequence, that witches 
who had entei-ed into compact with him had the 
same power. 

The same principles of argument applied to disease. 
The Devil had afflicted Job with horrible diseases, 
and might therefoi’e afflict others. Great pestilences 
were constantly described in the Old Testament as 
the acts of the angels ; and the Devil, by the per- 
tnission of the Deity and by virtue of his angelic 
capacities, might therefore easily produce them. The 
history of the demoniacs proves that devils could 
master and derange the bodily fonctions ; and, there- 
fore, to deny that they could produce disease, would 
be to impugn the veracity of these narratives ; and 
the later ecclesiastical testimony on the subject, if 
not unanimous, was, at least, extremely strong. As, 

* On the universality of this civilisation, see Buckle’s His- 
belief, iu an early stage of tor^, vol. i. p. 346. 
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tlierefore, tlie more striking atmospheric disturbances 
were ascribed generally to the Devil ; and, when the 
iiijiiry was spread over a small area, to witches ; so, 
the pestilences which desolated nations were deemed 
supernatural; and all stx'ange and unaccountable 
diseases that fell upon an individual, a result of the 
malice of a sorcerer. If the witch could produce dis- 
ease by her incantations, there was no dif&culty in 
believing that she could also remove it.^ 

These propositions were unanimously and firmly 
believed. They were illustrated by anecdotes, the 
countless number's of wliich can only be appreciated 
by those who have studied the literature at its source. 
They were indelibly graven on the minds of men hy 
hundreds of trials and of executions, and they were 
admitted by almost all the ablest men in Christendom, 
There were other details, however, which excited 
considerable discussion. One of the most striking 


* There can he little donht 
that a considerable amount of 
poisoning was mixed up with 
the witch cases. In ages when 
medical knowledge was scanty, 
and post-mortem examination 
unknown, this crime was pecu- 
liarly dreaded, and appeared 
peculiarly mysterious. On the 
other hand, it is equally certain 
that the witches constantly em- 
ployed their knowledge of the 
property of herbs for the pur- 
pose of curing disease, and that 
they attained, in this respect, a 
skill which was hardly equalled 
bythe regular practitioners. To 
the ewdence which Michelet 
has collected on this matter, 
I may add a striking passage 
from Grillandus; “Quandoqne 


rero provenit fehris, tussis, 
dementia, phthisis, hydropsis, 
aut aliqna tumefactio carnis in 
corpore, save aposteraa extrinse- 
cus apparens ; qnandoque vero 
intrinseee apud intestina ali- 
quod apostema sit adeo terrihilo 
et incurabile quod nulla pars 
medieorum id sanare et remo- 
vera potest, nisi accedat alius 
maleficus, sire sortilegus, qui 
contrariis medelis et xemediis 
segritudinem ipsam maleficain 
tollat, qnam facile et brovi 
tempore removere potest, eaeteri 
vero mediei qui artem ipsius 
medicinse profitentur nihil va- 
lent et nesciunt afferre reme- 
diiun ’ (Mall. Mai, vol. ii, 
pp. 393, 394). 
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of these was the transportation of witches through 
the air. That an old woman could be carried some 
hundreds of miles in a few minutes on a broonastick 
or a goat, or in any other way the Devil might selectj 
would, in the present day, be regarded as so esseir- 
tially and grotesquely absurd, that it is probable that 
no conceivable amount of testimony would convince 
men of its reality. At the period of which I am 
writing, this rationalistic spirit did undoubtedly exist 
in a few minds ; for it is noticed, though with ex- 
treme contempt, by some of the writers on the sub- 
ject, who treated it as a manifest mental aberration, 
but it had not yet assumed any importance. Tha 
measure of probability was still essentially theo- 
logical ; and the only question that was asked was, 
how far the narratives conformed with the theological 
conception of a spirit. On this point there seemed, 
at first sight, much difficulty, and considerable in-. 
genuity was applied to elucidating it. Satan, it was 
remembered, had borne Christ through the air, and 
placed him on a pinnacle of the temple ; and there- 
fore, said St. Thomas Aquinas, if he could do this to 
one body he could do it to all. The prophet Habak- 
kuk had been transported by a spirit from Judea to 
Babylon, and Philip the Evangelist had been the 
object of a similar miracle, St. Paul had likewise 
been carried, perhaps in the body, into the third 
heaven. 

This evidence was ample and conclusive ; hut other 
perplexing difficulties arose, l^othing in the witch 
trials was more minutely described than the witches’ 
Sabbath, and many hundreds of women had been 
burnt alive for attending it. Occasionally, however, 
it happened that, when a woman had been condemned 
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on tMs cliarge by ber own confession, or by tbe. 
evidence of other witches, her husband came forward 
and swore that his wife had not left his side during 
the night in question. The testimony of so near a 
relative miglit, perhaps, be explained by perjury ; 
but other evidence was adduced which it was more 
difficult to evade. It was stated that women were 
often found lying in a state of trance, insensible to 
pain, and without the smallest sign of Hfe ; that, after 
a time, their consciousness returned ; and that they 
then confessed that they had been at the witches’ 
Sabbath. These statements soon attracted the atten- 
tion of theologians, who were much divided in their 
judgments. Some were of opinion that the witch 
was laboming under a delusion of the Devil; but 
they often added that, as the delusion originated in 
a compact, she should, notwithstanding, be burned. 
Others suggested a bolder and very startling expla- 
nation. That the same portion of matter cannot be 
in two places at once, is a proposition which rests 
entirely on the laws of nature ; but those laws have 
no existence for the miraculous; and the miracle of 
transubstantiation seems to destroy all the improba- 
bility of the pluri-presence of a human body. At all 
events, the Devil might famish, for the occasion, a 
duplicate body ; in order to baffle the ministers of 
justice. This latter opinion became extremely popu- 
lar among theologians ; and two famous Catholic 
miracles were triumphantly quoted in its support. 
St. Ambrose was, on one occasion, celebrating mass 
in a church at Milan, when he suddenly paused in 
the midst of the service. His head sank upon the 
altar, and he remained motionless, as in a trance, for 
the space of three hours. The congregation waited 
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silently for the benediction. At last, the conscious- 
ness of the saint returned, and be assured bis bearers 
that be bad been o£B.ciatiag at Tours at tbe burial of 
St. Martin, a statement -wbicb was, of coni-se, in a 
few days, verified. A similar miracle was related of 
St. Clement. Tbis early saint, in tbe midst of a mass 
at Rome, was called away to consecrate a cburcb at 
Pisa. His body, or an angel wbo bad assumed its 
form, remained at Rome ; but tbe saint was at tbe 
game time present at Pisa, where be left some drops 
of blood upon tbe marble for a memorial of tbe 
miracle.^ On tbe whole, tbe most general opinion 
seems to have been, that tbe witches were sometimes 
transported to tbe Sabbath in body, and sometimes 
in spirit ; and that devils occasionally assumed their 
forms in order to baflfie tbe sagacity of tbe judges.^ 
Another important and much discussed depart- 
ment, was tbe connection between evil spirits and 
animals. That tbe Devil could assume tbe form of 
any animaP be pleased, seems to have been generally 


‘ Spina, Be Sirigibus (1522), 
cap. xi. 

* All the phenomena of som- 
nambulism were mixed up with 
the question. See e.g., Spina, 
tap. X. and xi., where it is 
fully discussed. Many curious 
notions were held about som- 
nambulism. One opinion was, 
that the somnambulists had 
never been baptised, or had 
been baptised by a drimken 
priest. 

“ This belief was probably 
sustained by the great use 
made of animals in Christian 
symbolism as representatives 
of moral qualities. In different 
districts different animals were 


supposed to be in especial con- 
nection with spirits, Delrio 
mentions that the ancient Irish 
had such a veneration for 
wolves that they were accus- 
tomed to pray for their salva- 
tion, and to choose them as 
godfathers for their children 
(Thiers’ Superst. vol. ii. p. 198). 
Beelzebub, as is well known, 
W'as god of flies, ‘par ce qu’il 
n’y avoit pas une mouehe en 
son temple, comma on diet qu'au 
Palais do Veniso il ii’y a pas 
une seule mouclie et au Palais 
deTolkle qu’il n’y en a qu’une, 
qui n’est pas chose estrange ou 
nouvelle, car nous lisons que 
les Cyrduaiques, apres avoir 
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admitted ; and it presented no difficnlty to those who 
reniemhered that the first appearance of that person- 
age on earth was as a serpent, and that on one occasion 
a legion of devils had entered into a herd of swine. 
St. Jerome also assures ns that, in the desert, St, 
Antony had met a centaur and a faun — a Kttle man 
with horns growing from his forehead — who were 
possibly devils •} and at all events, at a later period, 
the lives of the saints represent evil spirits in the 
form of animals as not unfrequent. Lycanthropy, 
however, or the transformation of vntches into 
wolves, presented more diflGiculty. The history of 
IlTebuchadnezzar, and the convei’sion of Lot’s wife, 
were, it is true, eagerly alleged in support of its 
possibility; but it was impossible to forget that 
St, Augustine appeared to regard lycanthropy as a 
fable, and that a canon of the council of Ancyra had 
emphatically condemned the belief. On the other 
hand, that belief had been very widely difiused among 
the ancients. It had been accepted by many of the 


saci'ifi^ au dieu Acaron, dieu 
des raouches, et les Grees a 
Jupiter, aurnomm4 Myiodes, 
c’est k dire moucliard, toutes 
les mouches s’envolaient en 
une -nuee, coinme nous lisoiis 
en Pausanias M Arcadids et 
en Plme au livre xxix. cap. 6 ’ 
(Bod.in, I)emo?i. p. 15). Dancing 
boars and other intelligent ani- 
mals seem to have been also 
connected with the Devil ; and 
an old council anathematised 
at once magicians who have 
abandoned their Creator, for- 
tune-tellers, and those ‘ qui 
ursas ant similes bestias ad 
ludum et perniciem simplicio- 
mm circumferunt ’’ — ‘ for what 


fellowship can there he between 
Christ and Belial’ (Wier, Pc 
Fnest. Pmn. p. 657). The 
ascription of intelligence to 
animals was general through 
the middle ages, hut it was 
most prominent in the Celtic 
race. See a curious chapter 
on mystic animals in Dalycli’s 
Superstitions of Scotland, and 
also the essay of Eenaii on 
Geltw Poetry. Miuatori {AsiUp 
Ital. Piss, xxix.) quotes _ an 
amusing passage from a writer 
of the eleventh century, con- 
cerning a dog which in that 
century was ‘ moved by the 
spirit of Pytho.' 

> Vita S. Pauli. 
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greatest and most orthodox theologians, by the in- 
quisitors who were commissioned hy the popes, and 
by the law courts of most countries. The evidence 
on which it rested was very curious and definite. If 
the witch was wounded in the form of an animal, she 
retained that wound in her human form, and hun- 
dreds of such cases were alleged before the tribunals. 
Sometimes the hunter, having severed the paw of his 
assailant, retained it as a trophy; but wheu he 
opened ids bag, he discovered in it only a bleeding 


hand, which he recognised 

* L’existence des loups- 
garous eiiit attest^e par vir- 
gile, Solin, Stx’abon, Pomponius 
Mela, Dionysius Afer, Varron, 
et par tous les Juxisconsultes 
et demonomanes des deimiers 
sifecles. A peine commencait- 
on a en douter sous Louis XIV ’ 
(Plancey, Bid. infernal, Ly- 
canthropie). Bodiu, in his chap- 
ter on Lyeanthropy, and in our 
own day, Madden (rol. i. pp. 
334-358), hare collected many 
additional authorities. St. A\i- 
gustine notices the subject with 
coiisiclerahle hesitation, but on 
the whole inclines, as 1 have 
said, towards inci’odulity {Civ. 
Bei, lib. xviii. c. 17, 18). He 
also tells us that in his time 
there were some innkeepers, 
who wore said to give their 
guests drugs in cheese, and 
thus to turn them into animals 
(Ibid). In the Salic laws of 
the fifth century there is a 
curious enactment ‘ that any 
sorceress who has devoured a 
man should on conviction be 
fined 200 sous ’ (Garinet, p. 6). 
To come down to a later period. 


as the hand of his wife.^ 

w'e find, according to Bodin, 
Paracelsus and Pernel, the 
chief physician of Henry IV., 
holding the belief in lycan- 
thropy. There is probably no 
country in Europe — perhaps no 
country in the world — in which 
some form of this superstition 
has not existed. It raged, how- 
ever, especially where wolves 
abounded — among the Jura, in 
Norway, Russia, Ireland (where 
the iniiabitants of Ossory, ac- 
cording to Camden, W'ore said 
to become wolves once every 
seven years), in the Pyx’enees 
and Greece. The Italian w'omeix 
usually became cats. In the 
East (as the Arabian Nights 
show) many forms w'ere as- 
sumed. A Preixch judge named 
Bognet, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, devoted himself 
especially to the subject, buimt 
multitxxdes of lyeunthropes, 
wrote a book about them, and 
drew up a code in which ho 
permitted ordinary witches to 
bo strangled before they were 
burnt, but excepted lycaxi- 
thropes, who were to be burnt 
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The last class of anecdotes I shall notice is that 
which appeal’s to have grown out of the Catholic 
conception of celibacy. I mean the accoimts of the 
influence of witchcraft upon the passions. 

It is not difficult to conceive the order of ideas 
that produced that passionate horror of the fair sex 
which is such a striking characteristic of -old Catholic 
theology. Celibacy was universally regarded as the 
highest form of virtue, and in order to make it ac- 
ceptable, theologians exhausted all the resources of 
their eloquence in describing the iniquity of those 
whose charms had rendered it so rare. Hence, the 
long and fiery disquisitions on the unparalleled ma- 
lignity, the inconceivable subtlety, the frivolity, the 
unfaithfulness, the unconquerably evil propensities 
of women, which were the terror of one age, and 
which became the amusement of the next. It is not 
very easy to read these diatribes with perfect 
gravity ; but they acquii’e a certain melancholy sig- 
nificance, from the fact that the teaching they repre- 
sent had probably a considerable influence in pre- 
disposing men to believe in witches ; and also in 
producing the extreme callousness with which the 
suflerings of the victims were contemplated. The 
question why the immense majority of those who 

alive (Garinet, pp. 298-302). instance of the development 
In the controversy about the of the miraculous. See also 
reality of the transforniation, Bourquelot, La I/ycanthrofus. 
Bodin supported the alfirma- Among the raanj’ mad notions 
tive, and Binsfeklius the nega- of the Ahyssinians, perhaps the 
tive side. There is a form of maddest is their belief that 
monomania under which men blacksmiths and potters can 
believe themselves to be ani- change tliemselves into hyaenas, 
mals, which is doubtless tlio and ought therefore to be ex- 
nueleus around which the .sys- eluded from the sacrament 
tem was formed — a strildug (Hecker, Ejml- p. 120). 
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were accused of sorcery slaould "be women, early 
attracted attention ; and it was generally answered, 
not Iby the sensibility of their nervous constitution, 
and by their consequent liability to religious mono- 
mania and epidemics, but by the inherent wicked- 
ness of the sex. There was no subject on which the 
old writers expatiated with more indignant elo- 
quence, or with more copious illustration. ^ Cato, 
they said, had declared that ‘ if the world w^ere only 
free from women, men would not be without the 
converse of the gods.’ Cicero had said, that ‘ many 
motives will urge men to one crime, but that one 
passion will impel women to all crimes.’ Solomon, 
whose means of observation had in this respect been 
exceedingly extensive, had summed up his experience 
in a long seiies of the most crushing apophthegms. 
Chiysostom only interpreted the general sentiment 
of the Fathers, when he pronounced woman to be ‘ a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and 
a painted ill.’ Doctor after doctor echoed the same 
lugubrious strain, ransacked the pages of history for 
illustrations of the enoi'mities of the sex, and mar- 
shalled the ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject 
with the most imperturbable earnestness and solem- 
nity. Men who had most seriously formed this 
estimate of the great majority of women ; who es- 
teemed cehbacy the highest of virtues, and every 
temptation to abandon it the direct consequence of 
Satanic presence ; came, by a very natural process, 
to regard all the ‘ phenomena of love ’ as most 
especially under the influence of the Devil. Hence, 

hSee especially the long strange chapter on the siihject in 
Sprengcr, 
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tliGse wild gleams of strange and grotesque romance 
which, from time to time, light up the literature of 
witchcraft, Incuhi and Succuhi were for ever wan- 
dering among mankind, alluring by more than 
human charms the unwary to their destruction, and 
laying plots which were but too often successful 
against the rirtue of the saints. Sometimes, the 
witches kindled in the monastic breast a more ter- 
restrial fire ; and men told, with hated breath, how, 
under the spell of a -vindictive woman, four succes- 
sive abbots in a German monastery had been wasted 
away by an unholy flame. ^ Occasionally, with a 
still more refined malice, the Evil One assumed the 
appearance of some noted divine, in order to bring 
discredit npon his character j and an astonished 
maiden saw, prostrate at her feet, the form of, one 
whom she knew to be a bishop, and whom she 
believed to bo a saint ! ^ Not was it only among 
those who were bound to celibacy that the deadly 
influences wore esercised. The witches were con- 
tinually disturbing, by their machinations, the joys 
of wedlock ; and none can tell how many hundreds 
have died in agonies for afflicting with barrenness the 
marriage bed.® 


_ ‘ Sprenger, Pars I. Q,n»st. 
vii. At the request of St. iSere- 
nus and St. Equitius the angels 
performed on those saints a 
counteracting surgical opera- 
tion (Mder, Formic de Mai., 
c. V.). 

See the curious story of St, 
Sylvanus, Bisliop of Nazareth, 
in Sprenger (ParsII. Qusst. I, 
cap. xi.). The Devil not only 
assumed the appearance of this 
holy man, in order to pay his 


addresses to a lady, hut when 
discovered, crept under a bed, 
suffered himself to he dragged 
orrt, and declared that he -was 
the veritable bishop. Happily, 
after a time, a miracle was 
■wrought which cleared the 
reputation of the calumniated 
prelate. 

® As few people realise the 
degree in which these supersti- 
tions were encouraged by the 
Church which claims infalU* 
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I make no apology for haring dwelt so long on a 
series of doctrines and arguments which the reader 
will probably deem rery puerile, because their im- 
portance depends, not on their intrinsic value, but 
upon their relation to the history of opinions. The 
follies of the past, when they wei’e adopted by the 
wisest men, are well worthy of study ; and, in the 
case before us, they furnish, I think, an invaluable 
clue to the laws of intellectual development. It ii< 
often and truly said, that past ages were pre-emi. 
nently credulous, as compared with our own ; yel, 
tlie difference is not so much in the amount of the 
credulity, as in the direction which it takes. Men 


bility, I may mention that the 
reality of this particular crime 
was implied, and its perpetra- 
tors anathematised by the pro- 
vincial councils or s 5 'nods of 
Troyes, Lyons, Milan, Tours, 
Eourges, Narbonne, Ferrara, 
St. Malo, MontCassin, Orleans, 
and Grenoble, by the Eituals 
of Autun, Chartres, P^rigueux, 
Atun, Evreux, Paris, Angers, 
Arras, Chdlons, Bologna, 
Troyes, Bourges, Alet, Beau- 
vais, Meaux, Bheims, &c., and 
by the decrees of a long series 
of bishops (Thiers, Sup. poj}., 
tom. iv. eh. vii.). It was held, 
as far as I know, without a 
single exception, by all the 
inquisitors who presided at 
the witch-courts, and Sprenger 
gives a long account of the 
methods which were generally 
employed in convicting those 
who were accused of the crime. 
Montaigne appears to have been 
the first who openly denied it, 
ascribing to the imagination 


what the orthodox ascribed to 
the Devil; and this opinion 
seems soon to have become a 
characteristic of free-thinkers 
in Prance; for Tliiers (who 
wrote ill 1678) complains that 
‘ Los esprits forts et les lihertins 
qui doniient tout a la nature, 
et qui ne jugent des ohoses que 
par la raison, ne veulent pas 
se persuader que de nouveau.x- 
mari4s puissent par I’artifice et 
la malice du d6mon estrovoi^i- 
pSches de se rendre le devoir" 
conjugal’ (p. 567) — a very 
wipked incredulity — ‘ puisqiie 
I’Eglise, qui est conduite par le 
Saint-Esprit, et qui par conse- 
quent ne pent errer, reeoiinoib 
qu’il se fait par Toperation du 
demon’ (p. 573). The same 
writer shows that the Iielief 
existed in the Cluirch in the 
time of Theodosius (p. 5GS). 
The last sorcerer who was 
burnt in France perished oii 
this charge (Garinet, p. 256j. 
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are always jjrejiared to acoept, on very slight evi- 
dence, what they believe to be exceedingly probable. 
Their measure of probability ultimately determines 
the details of their creed, and it is itself perpetually 
ohauging under the influence of civilisation. In the 
middle ages, and in the sixteenth, and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, the measure of proba- 
bility was essentially theological. Men seemed to 
breatlie an atmosphere that was entirely unsecular. 
Their intellectual and imaginative conceptions were 
all coloured by theological associations ; and they 
accepted with cheerful alacrily, any anecdote which 
harmonised with their habitual meditations. The 
predisposition to believe in the miraculous was so 
great, that it constructed, out of a few natural facts, 
this vast and complicated system of witchcraft- 
accumulated around it an immense mass of the most 
varied and circumstantial evidence; persuaded all 
the ablest men for many centuries that it was in- 
contestably true ; conducted it unshaken through the 
scrutiny of the law-courts of every European nation ; 
and consigned tens of thousands of victims to a 
fearful and unlamented death. There was not the 
smallest desire to explain away or soften down 
iniraculous accounts, in order to make them harmo- 
nise with experience, because the minds of men woj’e 
completely imbued with an order of ideas that had 
no connection with experience. If we could per- 
ceive evil spirits, untrammelled by the laws of 
matter, actually hovering around us ; if we could 
observe them watching every action with a deadly 
malignity, seeking with all the energies of super- 
human power the misery of mankind; and darkening 
Amth their aAvful aspect every sphere in wliich we 
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move ; if vve could see the angel of destruction 
brandisliing the sword of death over the Assp’ian 
hosts, or over the streets of Jerusalem ; and could 
behold Satan transporting Christ through the air, or 
the demoniacs foaming in agony beneath his grasp, 
we should probably reason on these matters in much 
the same spirit as the theologians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Our minds would be so 
pervaded by these awful images, that they would 
form a measure of probability entirely different from 
that which is foi’med by the ordinary experience of 
life ; a nervous consciousness of the continual pre- 
sence of evil spii’its would accompany us for ever ; 
and would for ever predispose us to discover mani- 
festations of them power. 

The foregoing pages will, I trust, he sufficient to 
elucidate the leading causes upon which witchcraft 
depended. They will show that it resulted, not from 
accidental circumstances, individual eccentricities, or 
even scientific ignorance, hut from a general predis- 
position to see Satanic agency in life. It grew from, 
and it reflected, the prevailing modes of religious 
thought ; and it declined ordy when those modes 
were weakened or destroyed. In almost every peiTod 
of the middle ages, there had been a few men who 
in some degree dissented from the common super- 
stitions ; hut their opinions were deemed entirely 
incomprehensible, and they exercised no appreciable 
influence upon their contemporaries. Indeed, their 
doctrines being genei*ally veiled in the mystical form, 
wore so perverted and materialised, that they not un- 
frequentiy increased the prevailing gloom. As long 
as the general credulity continued, as long as the 
minds of men were directed towards the miraculous 
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and tlie Satanic, no efforts could eradicate tlie super- 
stition. In such, a condition of thought, men would 
always be more inclined to accept than to reject the 
evidence. They would refuse to scrutinise it with 
jealous suspicion ; and, though they might admit the 
existence of some imposture, they would never ques- 
tion the substantial justice of the belief. Hot until 
the predisposition was changed ; not until men began 
to recoil from these narratives, as palpably and grossly 
improbable ; not until the sense of their improbability 
so overpowered the reverence for authority, as to 
make them seek in every way to evade the evidence, 
and to make them disbelieve it, even when they wei’e 
unable to disprove it, could this deadly superstition be. 
rolled away. Its decline marks the rise, and its de- 
struction the first triumph, of the spirit of rational- 
ism in Europe. 

We fi’equently find, in the writings of the inquisi- 
tors, language which imjjlies that a certain amount 
of scepticism was, even in their time, smouldering in 
some minds. It was not, indeed, sufficient to make 
any deep impression on public opinion. It is iden- 
tified with no great name,^ and produced no great 

' I should, perhaps, make one was a disciple of Averroes — 
exception to this statement — perhaps the founder of Aver- 
Peter of Abano, a very famous roism, in .Italy — and socm.s to 
physician and philosopher of have formed a school at Padua. 
Padua, who died in 1305. He When ho iras about eighty, ho 
appears to have entirely denied was accused of magic. It was 
the existence of demons and of said that he had acquired a 
miracles; and to have attempted, knowledge of the seven liberal 
by the assistance of astrology, ' arts by seven familiar spirits 
to construct a general philoso- whom he kept confined in a 
phy of religion, casting the crystal; but he died before the 
horoscope of each faith, and trial was concluded, so the in- 
aseribing its rise and destiny to quisitors wore obliged to con- 
fcho influoncG of the stars. lie tent themselves by burning his 
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book 5 but it was yet sufficiently evident to elicit ilie 
anxiety of some theologians. ‘Those men,’ wrote 
Gerson, ‘ should be treated with scorn, and, indeed, 
sternly corrected, who ridicule theologians whenever 
they speak of demons, or attribute to demons any 
effects, as if these things were entirely fabulous. This 
error has arisen among some learned men, partly 
tbrough want of faith, and partly through weakness 
and imperfection of intellect .... &r, as 

Plato says, to refer everything to the senses, and to 
be incapable of turning away from them, is the great- 
est impediment to truth.’ ^ Sprenger also, in a long 
chapter, instructed theologians how to meet a spirit 
of vague scepticism which had arisen among certain 
laymen ; ‘ who had, indeed, no fixed method of rea- 
soning, but were blindly groping in the dark, touch- 
ing now on one point, and now on another.’ An 
assembly of doctors of the University of Cologne , 2 
which was held in 1487, lamented, aud severely and 
authoritatively condemned, a still more startling in- 
stance of rebellion, arising from a quarter in which 
it was least to be expected. When the panic was 
raging most fiercely in the diocese of Cologne, some 
priests had attempted to allay the alarm by question- 
the reahty of the crime. About thirty years 
Spina mentions » that, in some places, the in- 
numerable executions had aroused a spirit of most 
acrimonious opposition. Indeed, in tbe north of 
Italy, a positive rebellion had broken out, accom- 
panied by a tone of incredulity which that theologian 

image. He was regarded as one 258, 259). 
of the greatest of magicians. * Mall. Mai. p. 253. 

Compare Naud6, Apol. (pp. 380- » Ibid. yol. i. pp. 460-468. 

Eenan, Averroes (pp. “ Vol. ii. pp. 191, 299, 300. 
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piteoasly laments. . ‘ Most imprudent, most tmdevont, 
and most xmfaitlafal men will not believe the things 
they ought to believe ; and what is still more la- 
mentable, they exert all their influence to obstruct 
those who are destroying the enemies of Christ.’ 
Such a conduct, Spina justly observes, was full of 
danger for those who were guilty of it, as they might 
themselves be justly punished for conniving at the 
crime; and it was a distinct reflection upon the 
Church which was represented by the inquisitors; 
and upon the Pope, by whom the inquisitors were 
commissioned. We find, too, the clergy claiming, in 
a very peremptory tone, the supreme jurisdiction 
of these cases ; and occasionally alleging the mis- 
conduct of lay judges who had sufiered witches to 
depart unharmed. All this scepticism, however, ap- 
pears to have been latent and undefined ; and it wa.s 
not till 1563 that it was thrown into a systematic 
form by John Wier, in his treatise, ‘De Prfestigiis 
Dsemonum.’ 

Wier was a learned and able Physician of Cleves. 
He was convinced as a doctor that many of the 
victims were simply lunatics; and, being a very 
humane man, was greatly shocked at the suffering.s 
they endured. He was a Protestant ; and therefore, 
perhaps, not quite as much trammelled by tradition 
as some of his contemporaries ; though in the present 
day his reverence for authority would he regarded as 
an absolute infatuation. He had not the slightest 
wish to revolt against any of the first principles of 
the popular teaching, or even to free himself from the 
prevailing modes of thought. He was quite con- 
vinced that the world was peopled by crowds of 
demons, who were constantly working miracles among 
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manlciad ; and liis only object 'was to reconcile bis 
sense of tbeir tibiquity with bis pei’snasion tbat some 
of tbe phenomena that -were deemed supernatural, 
arose from disease. He was of opinion tbat all tbe 
witches were labo'OLring -under tbe delusions of tbe 
Devil. They did not make an unholy compact, or 
ride through the air, or arouse tempests, or produce 
disease, or become the concubines of Satan ; but tbe 
Devil had entered into them, and persuaded them tbat 
they had done these things. The idea of possession was 
thus so enlarged as to absorb the idea of witchcraft. 
Tbe bewitched person was truly afflicted by the Devil, 
but the Devil had done this directly, and not by tbe 
intervention of a witch, and had then thrown sns» 
pioion upon some old woman, in order that tbe great- 
est possible amount of suffering might be produced. 
Persons, he said, were especially liable to diabolical 
possession, when their faculties were impaired by 
disease, and their tempers acidulated by sufteidng. 
In an eloquent and learned chapter on ‘ tbe credulity 
and fragility of the female sex,’ he showed, by the 
authority of the Pathers and the Greek philosophers, 
that women were peculiarly subject to evil influences. 
He also showed that the witches, in mental and moral 
infirmities, were pre-eminent among their sex. He 
argued that the word -translated witch, in the Levi- 
tical law, may be translated poisoner ; and that the 
patristic notion of the intercourse between angels and 
the antedilu-yian women, was inadmissible. The 
gross improbabilities of some parts of the popular 
belief were clearly exhibited, and illustrated with 
much unnecessary learning, and the treatise "W&B 
prefaced by an earnest appeal to the princes of Europe 
to arrest the effusion of innocent blood. 
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The scepticism of this work cannot be regarded as 
audacious. In factj Wier stands alone in the history 
of witchez’aft; and differs essentially from all the 
later writers on the subject. He forms a link con- 
necting two periods; he was as fully pervaded by the 
sense of the miraculous as his opponents, and he 
never dreamed of restricting the sphere of the super- 
natural. Such as it was, however, this book was 
the first attack of any importance on the i*eceived 
opinions, and excited among learned men considerable 
attention. Three editions were published, in a few 
yeai’S, at Basle and Amsterdam, which were then 
the centres of independent thought. It was trans- 
lated into Erench in 1569, It was followed by a 
treatise, ‘ De Lamiis,’ and by a very curious cata- 
logue of the leaders, and description of the organisa- 
tion, of hell.* Shortly after the publication of these 
last works, a book appeared in I’eply, from the pen of 
Bodin, the famous author of the ‘ Republic,’ and one 
of the most distinguished pliilosophers in Europe. 

Bodin was esteemed, by many of his contempo- 
raries, the ablest man who had then arisen in France ; 
and the verdict has been but little qualified by later 
writers.^ Amid all tbe distractions of a dissipated 

* * Pseudoiuonarehia Dsemo- Jean Bodin, qui apr^s avoir par 
num’— one of the principal une merreilleuso vivacitd d’es- 
soiu’ces of information about prifcaccompagneed’unjugemenfc 
this sxihject. He gives the solifle traicte toutes les choses 
names of seventy-two princes, divines, naturelles et civilcs, 
and estimates their subjects at se fust pent estre mescogneu 
7,405,926 devils. It is not quite poorhomme, et eust este prls 
clear how much, he believed on infaiiliblemcnt de nous pour 
the subject. quelque intelligence s’il n’ensfc 

^ A very old critic and oppo- laisse des marques et vestiges 
nent of his views on witchcraft de son humanite dans cotte de- 
quaintly speaks of him as ‘ Ce raonomanie.’ (Naudfi, : /ipoL, 
premier liomme de la France, 127 (1625). Bfiyle {Blot. Fhil.) 
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and an intriguing court, and all the labours of a 
judicial position, he had amassed an amount of learn-, 
ing so vast and so various, as to place him in the very 
first rank of the scholars of his nation. He has also 
the far higher merit of being one of the chief founders 
of political philosophy and political history ; and of 
having anticipated on these subjects many of the con- 
clusions of our own day. In his judicial capacity 
he had presided at some trials of witchcraft. He had 
brought all the i-esources of his scholarship to bear 
upon the subject ; and he had written a great part of 
his ‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers ’ before the appear- 
ance of the last woi’k of Wier. 

The ‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers ’ is chiefly an ap- 
peal to authority, which the author deemed on this 
subject so unanimous and so conclusive, that it was 
scai’cely possible for any sane man to resist it. He 
appealed to the popular belief in all countries, in all 
ages, and in all religions. He cited the opinions of 
an immense mnltitnde of the gi'eatest writei’S of 
pagan antiquity, and of the most illustrious of the 
Fathers. He showed how the laws of all nations 
recognised the existence of witchcraft; and he col- 
lected hundreds of cases which had been investigated 


j i ' ; pronounced Bodin to have been on political philosophy had been 

I ‘ oiiG of the chief advocates of either so comprehensive in his 

‘ libertyof conscience of his time.’ scheme, or so copious in his 

In our own day. Buckle (vol. i. knowledf^e ; none, perhaps, more 

p. 299) has placed him as an original, more independent and 

historian above Comines, and fearless in his enquiries — two 

on a level with IVIaehiavelli ; men alone, indeed, could he 

and Hallam, speaking of the compared with him — Aristotle 

Eepublie, says, ‘Eoclin po.s- and Maehiavel.’ {Hist, of Lit, 

sessed a highly philosophical vol. ii. p. 68.) Dngald Stewart 

mind, united with the most is equally encomiastic {Bisscf- 

ample stores of history and tohon, pp. 52-54). 
jurisprudence. No former writer 
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before tbe tribunals of his own or of other countries. 

He relates with the most minute and circumstantial 
detail, and with the most unfaltering confidence, all , 
the proceedings of the witches’ Sabbath, the methods 
which the witches employed in transporting them- 
selves through the air, their transformations, their 
carnal intercourse with the Devil, their various means 
of injming their enemies, the signs that lead to their 
detection, their confessions when condemned, and 
their demeanour at the stake. As for the treatise of 
Wier, he could scarcely find words to express the 
astonishment and the indignation with which he had 
perused it. That a puny doctor should have dared 
to oppose himself to the authority of all ages ; that 
he should have such a boundless confidence in his 
own opinions, and such a supreme contempt for the 
wisest of mankind, as to carp and cavil in a sceptical 
spirit at the evidence of one of the most notorious of 
existing facts : this was, in truth, the very climax of 
human arrogance, the very acme of human absurdity. 

But, extreme as was the audacity thus displayed, the 
impiety was still greater. Wier ‘ had armed himself 
against Grod.’ His book was a tissue of ‘ horrible 
blasphemies.’ ‘ Ho one who is ever so little touched 
with the honour of Grod, could read such blasphemies 
without a righteous anger.’ Hot only had he dared 
to impugn the sentences of so many upright judges | 
not only had he attempted to save those whom Scrip- 
ture and the voice of the Church had branded as the 
worst of criminals ; he had even ventured to publish 
to the world the spells and incantations he had learned 
from a notorious sorcerer. * Who could reflect 



‘ Cornelius Agrippa, who tad was Advocate-general at Metz, 
teen the master of Wier. He and had distinguished himself 
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without consternation on tlie future of Cliristen- . 
dom after such, fearful disclosures r Who could ques- 
tion that the knowledge thus disseminated would 
multiply to an incalculable extent the number of 
witches, would vastly increase the power of Satan, 
and would be productive of countless sufferings to 
the innocent ? Under these circumstances, so far 
from relaxing the prosecutions for witchcraft and 
sorcery, it was necessary to continue them with a 
redoubled energy ; and surely, no one could be the 
object of a mox'e just suspicion than a man who had 
written so impious a book, and who had shown such 
acquaintance with the secrets of so impious a profes- 
sion, To pardon those whom the law of God con- 
demned to death, was indeed beyond the province of 
princes. Those who were guilty of such an act had 
outraged the majesly of Heaven. They had virtually 
repudiated the Divine law, and pestilence and famine 

by his efforts to prevent prose- prisoned for a year at Brussels 
cutions for -witchcraft, and by on the charge of magic, and 
saving the life of a peasant ceaselessly calumniated after 
tvoman -whom Savin the inqui- his death. Before Wier, pro- 
sitor -wished to hum. He was, bably no one had done so much 
consequently, generally thought to combat the persoeution, and 
to be in league -with the Devdl; his reputation -was sacrificed in 
and it is related that, on his the cause, (See Planeey’s Diet. 
death-bed, he drew off from his Infmi. art. Agrijipa, and Thiers’ 
neck a black dog, -which was a Supei'si. vol. i. pp. 142, 143.) 
demon, exclaiming that it was Naude has also dev'oted a long 
the cause of his perdition (Gari- chapter to Agrippa. Agrippa 
net, pp. 121, 122). In his early had not the good fortune to 
days he had studied magic, and please any class of theologians, 
had apparently come to the Among the Catholics ho was 
conclusion that it rested either regarded -with extreme horror ; 
on imposture or on a superior and Calvin, in his work De 
knowledge of the laws of nature Soandalis, treats him as one of 
• — a conclusion which he tried the chief contemners of the 
to enforce in a book on the Gospel, 
vanity of science. Hewasim- 
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^vould inevitably desolate tlaeic doBainions.^ One 
fatal example tliere bad been, of a king tampering 
witb bis duty in tbis respect. Charles IX, bad spared 
the life of the famous sorcerer, Trois Ecbelles, on 
the condition of bis informing against bis colleagues ; 
and it is to tbis grievous sin that the early death of 
the Idng is most probably to be ascribed ; ‘ I’or the 
word of God is very certain, that be who suffers a 
•ma,-n worthy of death to escape, draws the punishment 
upon himself, as the prophet said to King Abab, that 
be should die for having pardoned a man worthy of 
death. Eor no one had ever heard of pardon being 
accorded to sorcerers.’ ® 

Such were the opinions which were promulgated, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, by one of 
the most advanced intellects of one of the leading 
nations of Europe ; pi’cmulgated, too, with a tone of 
confidence and of triumph that shows how fully the 
writer could count upon the sympathies of his readers. 
The ‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers ' appeared in 1581. 
Only seven years afterwards, Montaigne published 
the first great sceptical work in the Erenoh language ; 
and, among the many subjects on which his scepti- 
cism wsa turned, mtchcraft occupied a prominent 
place. It would be scarcely possible to coficeive a 
more striking contrast, than his treatment of it pre- 
sents to the works of Bodin and of Wier. The vast 
mass of authority which those writers loved to array, 
and by which they shaped the whole course of their 
reasoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly discarded. 
The passion for the mhaculous, the absorbing sense of 
diabolical capacities, have all vanished like a dream. 


Pp. 217, 228. 
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Tke old theological measure of probability has com-, 
pletely disappeared, and is replaced by a shrewd 
secular common sense. The statements of the 
witches were pronounced intrinsically incredible. 
The dreams of a disordered imagination, or the 
terrors of the rack, would account for many of them ; 
but even when it is impossible to explain away the 
evidence, it is quite unnecessary to believe it. ‘ There 
are,’ he said, ‘ proofs and arguments that are founded 
on experience and facts. I do not pretend to unravel 
tliem. I often cut them, as Alexander did the knot. 
After all, it is setting a high value upon our opinions, 
to roast men alive on account of them,’ We may not 
be able to discover an adequate solution of some 
statements on the subject, but we should consider — 
and he here anticipated a mode of argument which 
was destined long afterwards to assume a most pro- . 
minent place in theological controversy — that it is 
far more probable that our senses should deceive 
us, than that an old woman should be carried up a 
chimney on a broomstick; and that it is far less 
astonishing that witnesses should lie, than that 
witches should perform the acts that were alleged.^ 

It has been justly remarked by Malebranche, that 
Montaigne is an example of a writer who had no pre- 
tensions to be a great reasoner ; but who nevertheless 
exercised a most profound and general influence upon 
the opinions of mankind. It is not, I think, difficult 
to discover the explanation of the fact. In an age 
which was still spell-bound by the fascinations of the 
past he applied to every question a judgment entirely 
unclouded by the imaginations of theologians, and 
unshackled by the dictates of authority. His origi- 
* Idv. iii. 3 . 11, 
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aalitj consists, not so nracli in liis definite opinions or 
in his arguments, as in the general tone and character 
of his mind. He was the first French author who 
had entirely emancipated himself jfrom the retro- 
spectiTe habits of thought that had so long been 
universal ; who ventured to judge all questions by a 
secular standard, by the light of common sense, by 
the measure of probability which is furnished by 
daily experience. He was, no doubt, perfectly 
aware that ‘ the laws of Plato, of the twelve tables, 
of the consuls, of tho emperors, and of all nations 
and legislators— Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, English — had de- 
creed capital penalties against sorcerers;’ he knew 
that ‘prophets, theologians, doctors, judges, and 
magistrates, had elucidated the reality of the crime 
by many thousand violent presumptions, accusations, 
testimonies, convictions, repentances, and voluntary 
confessions, persisted in to death ; ’ * but he was also 
sensible of the extreme fallibility of the human judg- 
ment ; of the facility with which the mind discovers, 
in the phenomena of history, a reflection of its pre- 
conceived notions ; and of the rapidity with which 
systems of fiction are formed in a credulous and un- 
discriminating age. While CathoHcs, Protestants, 
and Deists were vying with each other in their ado- 
ration of the past; while the ambition of every 
scholar and of every theologian was to form around 
his mind an atmosphere of thought that bore no re- 
lation to the world that was about him ; while know- 
ledge was made the bond-slave of credulity, and 
those whose intellects were most shackled by preju- 
dice were regarded as the wisest of mankind, it was 
* Boclin, p. 252. 
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tile merit of Montaigne to rise. Tbj tlie force of Ha 
mascnline genius, into the clear world of ideality ; 
fco judge the opinions of his age, with an intellect 
that was invigorated hut not enslaved by knowledge ; 
and to contemplate the systems of the past, without 
being dazzled by the reverence that had surrounded 
them. He looked down upon the broad field of his- 
tory, upon its clashing enthusiasms, its discordant 
systems, the ebb and flow of its ever- changing belief, 
and he drew from the contemplation a lesson widely 
different from his contemporaries. He did not, it is 
true, fully recognise those moi’a! principles which 
shine with an unchanging splendour above the fluc- 
tuations of speculative opinions ; he did not discover 
the great laws of eternal development, wliioh preside 
over and direct the progress of belief, infuse order 
into the seeming chaos, and reveal in every apparent 
aberration a purpose and a meaning ; but he, at least, 
obtained an intense and x’ealised perception of the 
fallibility of the human intellect ; a keen sense of the 
absurdity of an absolute deference to the past ; and 
of the danger of punishing men with death on 
account of opinions concerning which we can have 
so little assurance. These things led him to suspect 
that witchcraft might be a delusion. The bent and 
character of his mind led him to believe that witch- 
craft was grossly improbable. He was the first great 
representative of the modern secular and rationalistic 
spirit. By extricating his mind from the trammels of 
tlie past, he had learned to jndge the narratives of 
diabolical intervention by a standard and with a 
spirit that had been long unknown. The predisposi- 
tion of the old theologians had been to believe that 
the phenomena of witchci’afb were all produced by the 
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Devil ; and wlien. some manifest signs of madness or 
of imposture were exHbited, they attempted to ac- 
commodate them to tlieir supernatural theory. The 
strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
■mtchcraft as the result of natural causes j and, there- 
fore, though he did not attempt to explain all the 
statements which he had heard, he was convinced 
that no conceivable improbability could be as great 
as that which would be involved in theii’ reception. 
This was not the happy guess of ignorance. It was 
the direct result of a mode of thought which he 
applied to all theological questions. Fifty years 
earlier, a book embodying such conceptions would 
have appeared entirely incomprehensible, and its 
author would perhaps have been burnt. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, the minds of men were pi’e- 
pared for its reception, and it flashed like a revelation 
upon France. From the publication of the essays of 
Montaigne, we may date the influence of that ^ted 
and ever enlarging rationalistic school, which gradu- 
ally effected the destruction of the belief in witch- 
ci’aft, not hy refuting or explaining its evidence, bub 
simply by making men more and more sensible of its 
intrinsic absurdity. 

Thirteen years after Montaigne, Charron wrote 
his famous treatise on ‘ Wisdom.’ In this work he 
systematised many of the opinions of Montaigne; 
but exhibited far less genius and originality than his 
predecessor. Like Montaigne he looked with aver- 
sion on the miraculous ; but, like Montaigne, his 
scepticism arose, not from any formal examination of 
evidence, hut from a deep sense of the antecedent 
improbability. That which Montaigne had thrown 
into the form of strong doubt, Charron almost tlirew 
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into the form of a denial. All throngh the se’teu' 
teenth century, the same modes of thought continued, 
slowly but steadily sapping the old belief ; but, though 
the industry of modern antiquaries has exhumed 
two or three obscure works that were published on 
the subject,* those works newer seem to have at- 
tracted any serious attention, or to have had any ap- 
preciable influence in accelerating the movement. It 
presents a spectacle, not of argument or of conflict, 
but of a silent evanescence and decay. The priests 
continued to exorcise the possessed, to prosecute 
mtches, and to anathematise as infidels all who 
questioned the crime. Many of the lawyers, revert- 
ing to the innumerable enactments in the law-books, 
and to the coimtless occasions on which the subject 
had been investigated by the tribunals, maintained 
the belief with equal pertinacity ; but outside these 
retrospective classes, the sense of the improbability 
of witchcraft became continually stronger, till any 
anecdote which involved the intervention of the 
Devil, was on that account generally ridiculed. This 
spirit was exhibited specially among those whose 
habits of thought were most secular, and whose 

> Maury, pp. 221, 222. The considerable part. !Bayle(PCTi- 
,iai ,i principal of those •writers -was sees Piyems, § ccxli.), calls him 

> ’EwL&h, v!\\ose: Apologie four les ‘L’homme de Eraneo qui avoit 

M B i'j Gi'ands Hommes Soupgomiez de le plus da lecture.’ He is said 

Magie, contains much curious to have reconstructed some of 
historical information in an ex- the fiances of the .ancients, and 
tremely tiresome form. Naudo to have executed them in per- 
also -wrote an exposure of the son before Queen Christina, in 
Eosicnieians, and a political S-weden (Magnin, Origines du 
■work on Coups d^Etat, embody- Theatre, tom. i. p. 113). The 

ing the principles of Maehia- . ..iStpofoyfe was anstvered by a 

velli. lie was me first librarian Capucin named D’Autun, in a 
of the Mazarine library, in the ponderous work called P’Acir^* 
foundation of -which Le had a dvlite Sgaimiie. 
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iumds were least goTerned by auttorityd Some 
great scholars and writers who wei’e fnJly sensible of 
the improbability of the belief, at the same time re- 
garded the evidence as irresistible, and looked upon 
the subject with a perplexed and timid suspension of 
judgment. La Bruyk’e said that the principles on 
which jnagic rests seem vagme, uncertain, and vision- 
ary ; Int that many embarrassing facts have been 
attested by credible eye-witnesses ; that it appeared 
ecjually I’asb to admit or to deny them, and that it was 
better to take a central position between the credu- 
lous who admitted all, and the freethinkers who re- 
jected all.^ Even Bayle seems to have looked upon 
it in a similar spirit.^ Descai'tes, though he did not, 
as far as I am aware, ever refer directly to the sub- 
ject, probably exercised a considerable influence upon 
it, for the tendency of his teaching was to emancipate 
the mind from the power of tradition, to secularise 
philosophy, and to destroy the material notions that 
had long been associated with spirits. Malehranche 
mentions that in his time some of the parliaments 
had ceased to burn witches, and that within their 
jurisdiction the number of witches had declined. He 
inferred from this, that the contagious power of ima- 
gination had created many of the phenomena. He 
analysed, with much acuteness, the process of thought 


* ‘ Ce furent lejs esprits forts du 
commencement du dix-septieme 
siecle qui s’eiforc^rent les pre- 
miers de comtattre le prejuge 
r^nant, de defendre de mal- 
liourotix fous on d’iudiserets 
cliercteurs contre les tritunaux. 
II fiillait pora cela du courage, 
car on risquait, en chercliant A 
aauver la tdto du prAveiui, de 
TOL. I. 


passer soi-menie pour un affido 
du diable, ou co que ne valait 
pas mieux, pour un ineredule. 
Les libres peiisenrs, le.s libertins 
comme on les appelait alors, 
n’iwaient qne .peu do credit,’ 
(Manrj, p. 221.) 

-See the passage in Maury, 
p. 219. 

sibid. p. 220. 
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wliicli produced lyeanthropj ; but, being a priest, be 
fouud it necessary to add, that real sorcerers should 
undoubtedly be put to deatbd Voltaire treated the 
whole subject with a scornful ridicule ; observed that 
since there had been philosophers in France, witches 
had become proportionately rare, and summed up 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the belief as em- 
phatically as Sprenger or Spina, but with a very 
different object.® 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
civil power uniformly exerted its energies for the 
destruction of witches. It was between the publi- 
cation of the works of Montaigne and of Charron, 
that Boguet was presiding at the tribunal of St, 
Claude, where he is said to have burnt 600 persons, 
chiefly for lycanthropy. A few years later, the fifty 
executions at Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
took place ; and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazarin wrote a 
letter to the Bishop of Bvreux, congratulating him 
warmly on the successful zeal he had manifested on 
the subject.® Towards the middle of the century, 
however, the growing incredulity had reached those 
in power; the prosecutions for witchoi'aft became 
more rare and languid ; and, in 1672, Colbert di- 
rected the magistrates to receive no accusations of 
sorceiy; and commuted in many cases the capital 
punishment for the crime into a sentence of banish- 

* Bceliereke de la Veriie, liv. des hommes qui etaient re- 
ii. p. 3, c. 6. ellement en commerco avec les 

lie said : ‘ Tons les pares diahles.’ (Did. Phil. art. Su 
de I'Eglise. sans exception eru- perstition.) This I believe to 
rent an pouvoir de la magie. be quite true, bub it was a 
L’EgUse condanma toujoura la striking sign of the times, that 
magie, nsai.s elle y crut ton- an opponent of magie eouM say 
joiirs. EHen’excommuttia point so, without raining his cause, 
les soreievs com me des fans, qui ® Garinet, p, 328, 

olaient trompes. mais comrae 
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menfc. It was wlien some of these commutations had 
been made, that the Parliament of Rouen drew up an 
extremely remarkable address to the king, protesting, 
in a strain of high religious fervour, against the in- 
didgence as directly contrary to the Word of God, to 
all the precedents of French law, and to all the tra- 
ditions of the Christian religiond After this time 
but few trials for sorcery took place — that of the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, in 1681, was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable — ^for the scepticism on the subject 
Imd already become very marked, and in the last 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, only seven 
sorcerers seem to have been burnt in France. Still 
later, in 1718, the Parliament of Bordeaux bmnt a 
man upon this charge. After this period thei-e were, 
indeed, one or two trials, but the prisoners were ac- 
quitted 5 the star of Voltaire had arisen above the 
horizon, and the unsparing ridicule which his follow- 
ers cast upon every anecdote of witches, intimidated 
those who did not share in the incredulity. The 
formularies for exorcism still continued as they con- 
tinue to the present day in Roman Catholic rituals, 
and they were frequently employed all through the 
eighteenth century ; but the more educated members 
of the clergy for the most pax't allowed the subject 
to fall into neglect, and discouraged the attempts of 
some of the order to revive it. Those who still clung 
to the traditions of the past must have found much 
difficulty in accounting for the progress of the move- 
ment. That Satan should occupy such an extremely 
small place in the minds of men was very lamentable, 
but that the miraculous signs of his presence should 
have so completely disappeared, was exceedingly 
‘ Garinet, pp. 337, 314. 
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perf)lexing. At tte beginning of tbe present centnrj, 
tbe Abb4 Fiard published a -work designed to explain 
tbe difficulty. He showed that tbe philosophers and 
revolutionists of the last century wei'e the represen- 
tatives of the old sorcerers, that they acted under the 
direct inspiration of Satan, and that their success was 
entirely due to Satanic power. Lest, however, it 
should be said that this represented rather the moral 
than the miraculous influence of the Evil One, he 
added that many great and startling miracles had 
accompanied the philosophic movement, and that 
these miracles had not even yet ceased. The cures 
of Meamer and the prophecies of CagHostro should 
both be ascribed to supeimatural agency ; but the 
most startling of all the signs of diabolical presence 
was the ever-increasing popularity of ventriloquism. 
On this last subject, we are happily not left to oixr 
own unassisted conjectures, for some learned divines 
of the fourteenth centmy had solemnly determined 
that man was designed to speak by his mouth ; and 
that, whenever he spoke in any other way, he did so 
by the assistance of tbe Devil,* 

The history of witchcraft in Protestant countries 
differs so little from its history in Catholic ones that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it at much length. 
In both cases, a tendency towards the miraculous was 
the cause of the behef ; and the degi’ee of religious 
terrorism regulated the intensity of the persecution. 
In both cases, too, the rise and progress of a ration- 
alistic spirit were the origin and the measure of its 
decline. In England, there appears to have been no 
law against sorcery till 1541, when the nation was 
convulsed by the first paroxysms of the Eeformation, 
* Grarinet, p. 280 . 
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TKe crime Bad indeed been knomi at an earlier 
period, and a few executions bad taken place, but 
tliey were very rare ; and, in produciug them, otber 
motives seem to have been generally mixed with su- 
perstition. ^ J oan of Arc, the noblest of all the victims 
of the belief, perished by English hands, though on 
French soil, and undei’ the sentence of a French 
Bishop. Some years after, the Duchess of Gloucester 
having been accused by the Cardinal of Beaufort of 
attempting the king’s life by sorcery, was compelled 
to do penance, while two of her servants were exe- 
cuted. A few other cases have come down to ns ; 
bnt, although the extreme imperfection of the old 
criminal registers renders it very probable that there 
were others which are forgotten, there can he little 
doubt that the superstition was much less prominent 
in England than on the Continent. * 0 wing partly 
to its insular position, and partly to the intense po- 
litical life that from the earliest period animated the 
people, there was formed in England a fearless and 

* The most complete autliority those who were sentenced to 
on this subject is the chronolo- other than capital punishments, 
gical table of tacts in Hutchin- All the other "writej's I have 
son’s Msa^ on Witchcraft seen, place the English execu- 
(1718). Hutchinson, who was tioris far higher ; and it seems, 
a very scnipulous writer, re- I think, certain that some exe- 
stacted himself for the most cutions escaped the notice of 
part to cases of which he had Hutchinson, whose estimate is, 
learnt precise particulars, and however, probably much nearer 
he carefully , gives liis authori- the truth than those of most 
■ties. The number of executions writers. See also Wright’s 
he recounts as having taken and an article from the 

place in 250 years, amounts to Foreign Revkw in ‘ A Collection 
niany thousands. Of these only of Curious Tracts on Witch- 
^out 140 were in England, craft,’ reprinted in 1838. It is 
This, of course, excludes those quite impossible to arrive at 
wlio were drowned or mobbed anything like precision on this 
to death during the trial, and -sul^’eet. 
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self-reliant type of cliaracter essentially distinct 
from that which was common in Europe, eminently 
free from morbid and superstitions terrors, and averse 
to the more depressing aspects of Religion. It was 
natural, however, that amid the conflicts of the 
Reformation, some of the darker superstitions should 
arise ; and we accordingly find Cranmer, in one of 
his articles of visitation, directing his clergy to seek 
for ‘any that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like craft invented by 
the 'Devil.’ It is remarkable that the law of 
Henry VIII. against witchcraft was repealed in the 
following reign, and there was no fresh legislation 
about it till after the accession of Elizabeth.^ A new 
law was tben made, which was executed with severity; 
and Jewell, when preaching before the queen, advert- 
ing to the increase of witches, expressed a hope that 
the penalties might bo still more rigidly enforced. 

‘ May it please your grace,’ he added, ‘to understand 
that witches and sorcerers within these few years are 
marvellously increased within yonr grace’s realm. 
Tour grace’s subjects pine away even unto the death ; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech 
is bemrmhed, their senses are bereft. ... I pray 
God they never practise further than upon the sub- 
ject. On the whole, however, these laws were far 


’ The repeal was probably 
owing to tbe fact that witch- 
craft, and pulling dowTi ci-osses, 
were combined together; and 
the law had, therefore, a Popish, 
appearance. 

^ Sermons (Parker Society), 
p. 1028. Strype ascribes to 
this sermon the law which was 
passed the following year (An- 


nals of the Bef. vol. i. p. 11). 
The multitude of witches at the 
beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
beth (which Strype notices) was 
the obvioas consequence of tbe 
terrorism of the preceding reigi., 
and of the religious changes 
aefing in the way I have already 
described. 
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milder tlian those on the Continent. For the first 
conviction, witches who had not destroyed others 
by incantations or inroked evil spirits were only- 
punished by the pillory and by impriaonment, while 
those who were condemned to death perished by the 
gallows instead of the stake. Besides this, torture, 
which had done so much to multiply the evidence, 
had always been illegal, though it has occasionally 
been made use of, in England, and the witch-finders 
were compelled to content themselves with pricking 
their victims all over in hopes of discovering the 
insensible spot,’- with throwing them into the water 
to ascertain whether they would sink or swim, and 
with keeping them during several successive nights 
without sleep, in order to compel them to confess. 
These three methods wei’e habitually employed with 
signal success ; many women were in consequence 
condemned, and a considerable proportion of them 
were hung. 

But such scenes did not take place without one 
noble protest. A layman named Reginald Scott 
published, in 1584, his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 
in which he unmasked the imposture and the delu- 
sion of the system with a boldness that no previous 
writer had approached, and with an ability which 
few subsequent writers have equalled. Keenly, elo- 
quently, and unflinchingly, he exposed the atrocious 
torments by which confessions were extorted, the 

’ It is worthy of notice that enfoncer cette ipingle sous les 
anesthesia is a recognised symp- ongles ou de toute sa longueur 
tom of some of the epidemic dans les hras, les jambes ou sur 
forms of madness. Speaking of to\ite autre partie, sans provo- 
that of Morzines, Dr. Constans quorrapparenced’uno sensation 
says: ‘L’anesthesione fait jamais douloureuse.’ (Epidemie (TJIps- 
defaut. J’ai pu pincer, piquer tiro-l)emonopathie m 1861, p. 
avec une epingle les malades, 63.) . 
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laxity and injustice of tlie manner in wMcli eridence 
was collected, the egregious absurdities that filled the 
writings of the inquisitors, the juggling tricks that 
were ascribed to the devil, and the childish folly of 
the magical charms. He also availed himself in a 
very dexterous manner of the strong Protestant 
feeling, in order to discredit statements that emanated 
from the Inquisition. If the question was to be 
determined by argument, if it depended simply or 
mainly upon the ability or learning of the contro- 
versialists, the treatise of Scott would have had a 
powerful effect ; for it was by far the ablest attack 
on the prevailing superstition that had ever appeared, 
and it was written in the most popular style. Asa 
matter of fact it exercised no appreciable influence. 
Witchcraft depended upon general causes, and repre- 
sented the prevailing modes of religious thought. 
It was therefore entirely unaffected by the attempted 
refutation ; and when James I. mounted the throne, 
he found the nation perfectly prepared to second 
him in his zeal against the witches. 

James, although he hated the Puritans, had caught 
in Scotland much of the tone of thought concerning 
Satanic power which the Puritans had always en- 
couraged, and which was exhibited to the highest 
perfection in the Scottish mind. He was continually 
haunted by the subject. He bad himself written a 
dialogue upon it ; he had confidently ascribed his 
stormy passage on his return from Denmark to the 
machinations of the witches,* and he boasted that 


* This storm -was the origin 
of one of the most horrible of 
the many Iiomble Scotch trials 
on record. One Dr. ihan was 
suspected of having aroused the 


wind, and a confession was 
•wrung from him by torture, 
which, however, he almost im- 
mediately afterwards retracted. 
Every form of torture was in 
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tile devil regarded Iiim as tte most formidable of 
opponents. Soon after his accession to the throne 
of England, a law was enacted which subjected 
witches to death on the first conviction, even though 
thej should have inflicted no injui’y upon their 
neighbours. This law was passed when Coke was 
Attorney-General, and Bacon a member of Parlia- 
ment ; and twelve bishops sat upon the Commission 
to which it was referred.^ The prosecutions were 
rapidly multiplied throughout the country, but es- 
pecially in Lancashire ; and at the same time the 
general tone of hterature was strongly tinged with 
the superstition. Sir Thomas Browne declared that 
those who denied the existence of witchcraft were 
not only infidels, but also, by implication, atheists. * 
Shakspeare, like most of the other dramatists of his 
time, again and again referred to the behef | and we 
owe to it that melancholy picture of Joan of Arc, 


vain employed to vanquiah his 
obduracy. The bones of his 
legs were broken into small 
pieces in the boot. All the 
torments that Scottish law knew 
of were successively applied. 
At last, the king (who person- 
ally presided over the tortures) 
suggested a new and more hor- 
rible device. The prisoner, who 
had been removed during the 
deliberation, was brought in, 
and (I quote the contemporary 
narrative) ‘ his nailes upon all 
his fingers were riven and pulled 
off with an instrument, called 
in Scottish, a turkas, which in 
England wee call a payre of 
pincers, and under everie nayle 
there was thrust in two needels 
over, even up to the heads.’ 
However, notwithstanding all 


this, ‘ so deeply had the devil 
entered into his heart, that hee 
utterly denied all that which he 
before avouched,’ and he was 
blunt unconfessed. (See a rare 
black letter tract, reprinted in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials of 
Scotland, vol. i. part ii. pp. 213, 
223.) 

* Madden’s Pliant, vol. i. p. 
447. 

* ‘ I have ever believed, and 
do now know, that there are 
witches ; they that doubt them 
do not only deny them but 
spirits, and are obliquely and 
upon consequence a sort, not of 
infidels, but of atheists.’ {Beli- 
ffw Medici, p. 24. ed. 1672.) 
Sir T. Browne did not, however, 
believe in incubi, or in lyeaa- 
thropy. 
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wliicli is, perhaps, the darkest blot upon his genius.* 
Bacon continually inveighed against the follies shown 
by magicians in their researches into nature ; yet in 
one of his most important works he pronounced the 
three ‘ declinations from religion ’ to be ‘ heresies, 
idolatry, and witchcraft.’ ® Selden took up a some- 
what pecuhar and characteristic position. He main- 
tained that the law condemning women to death for 
witchcraft was pei-fectly just, but that it was quite 
unnecessary to ascertain whether witchcraft was a 
possibility. A woman might not be able to destroy 
the life of her neighboiu’ by her incantations ; but if 
she intended to do so, it was right that she should 
be hung.® 

But, great as were the exertions made by James to 
exthpate witchcraft, they completely sink into insig- 
nificance before those which were made during the 
Commonwealth. As soon as Puritanism gained an 
ascendency in the country, as soon as its ministers 
succeeded in imparting their gloomy tenets to the 


’ On the extent to vhich the 
belief was reflected in the dra- 
matic literature of Elizabeth 
and James I., see Wright’s 
Sorcery, vol. i. pp. 286, 296. It 
was afterwards the custom of 
Voltaire, when decrying the 
genius of Shakspeare, to dwell 
constantly on such characters 
as the witches in Macbeth. But 
such scenes, though in modern 
times they may have an unreal 
and grotesque appearance, did 
not present the slightest im- 
probability at the time they 
were written. It is probable 
that Shakspeare, it is certain 
that the immense majority even 


of his most highly educated and 
gifted contemporaries, believed 
with an unfaltering faith in the 
reality of witchcraft. Shak- 
spear-e was, therefore, perfectly 
justifled in introducing into his 
plays personages who were, of 
all others, mostfitted to enhance 
the grandeur and the solemnity 
of tragedy, when they faith- 
fully reflected the belief of the 
audience. 

® Advancement of Learning, 
XXV. 22. It is true that this 
book was dedicated to the king, 
whose writings on the subject 
were commended, 

® Table-Talk. 
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governing classes, tlie superstition assumed a gi- 
gantic magnitude. During tlie few years of the 
Commonwealth, there is reason to believe that more 
alleged witches perished in England than in the 
whole period before and after,* Eor is this to be 
ascribed entirely to the judges or the legislators, for 
the judges in former reigns never shrank from con- 
demning witches, and Cromwell was in most respects 
far superior to his predecessors. It was simply the 
natural result of Puritanical teaching acting on the 
mind, predisposing men to see Satanic influence in 
life, and consequently eliciting the phenomena of 
witchcraft. A panic on tbe subject spread through 
the country ; and anecdotes of Satanic power soon 
crowded in from every side. The county of Suffolk 
was especially agitated, and the famous witch-finder, 
Matthew Hopkins, pronounced it to be infested with 
witches, A commission was accordingly issued, and 
two distinguished Presbyterian divines were selected 
by the Parliament to accompany it. It would have 
been impossible to take any measure more calcxilated 
to stimulate the prosecution, and we accordingly find 
that in Suffolk sixty persons were hung for witch- 
craft in a single year.'-* Among others, an Anglican 
clergyman, named Lowes, who was now verging on 
eighty, and who for fifty years had been an irre- 
proachable minister of his church, fell under the 
suspicion. The unhappy old man was kept awake 
for several successive nights, and persecuted ‘ till he 

* Hutchinson, p, 68. Fully empowered to treat about 

** This is alluded to in Rudi- Finding revolted witches out ? 
Iras : — • ^ And has not ho within a year 

‘ Hath not this present Parlia- Hanged threescore of them in 

lueut one shire,’ &c. 

A ledger to the devil sent Second part. Canto Hi. 
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was weary of Ms life, and was scai'ce sensible of 
what he said or did.’ He was then thrown into the 
water, condemned, and hnng. According to the 
story wliich circulated among the members of the 
Established Church, he maintained his innocence 
manfally to the end. If we believe the Puritanical 
account, it would appear that his brain gave way 
under the trial, and that his accusers extorted from 
him a wild romance, which was afterwards, with 
many others, reproduced by Baxter ‘ for the conver- 
sion of the Sadducee and the infidel,’ ^ 

We have seen that the conception of witchcraft, 
which had existed in England from the earliest 
period, assumed for the first time a certain prominence 
amid the religious terrorism of the Reformation ; 
that its importance gradually increased as the trials 
and executions directed public attention to the 
subject ; and that it, at last, reached its climax under 
the gloomy theology of the Puritans. It now only 
remains for me to trace the history of its decline. 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat that it is 
impossible to follow the general intellectual ten- 
dencies of a nation with the degree of precision with 
which we may review the events or the arguments 
they pi'oduced. We have ample evidence that, at a 
certain period of English history, there was mani- 
fested in some classes a strong disposition to regard 
witch stories as absurd ; but we cannot say pi^ecisely 

^ Baxter relates the whole and (being near the sea) as he 
story with evident pleasure, saw a ship under sail, it moved 
He says, ‘ Among the rest, an him to send him to sink the 
old reculing f arson ship, and he consented, and 

not far from Framlingham, was saw the ship sink before him.’ 
one that was hanged, who con- {World of Spirits,-^, For 
fessed that ho had two imps, and the other view of the case, see 
that one of them was always Hutchinson, pp. 88-90, 
putting him on doing mischief. 
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wlien tte idea of grotesqaeness was first attached to 
the belief, nor can we map ont with exactness the 
stages of its progress. Speaking generally, however, 
there can be no doubt that it first became prominent 
in that great sceptical morement which followed the 
Restoration. The reaction against the austere rigidity 
of the last Government, had produced among the 
pyer classes a sudden outburst of the most derisive 
incredulity. From mocking the solemn gait, the 
nasal twang, and the affected phraseology of the 
Piiritans, they naturally proceeded to ridicule their 
doctidnes : and having soon discovered in witchcraft 
abundant materials for their satire, they made dis- 
belief in it one of the tests of fashion. At the same 
time the higher intellectual influences were tending 
strongly to produce a similar movement among the 
learned. Hobbes, who was the most distinguished 
of living philosophers, had directed all the energies 
of his scepticism against incorporeal substances, had 
treated with unsparing ridicule the conceptions of 
demons and of apparitions, and had created in his 
disciples a predisposition to regard them as below 
contempt. 1 A similar predisposition was formed by 
the philosophy of Bacon, which had then acquired an 
immense popularity. The Royal Society 2 had been 
just established ; a passion for natural philosophy, much 
resembling that which preceded the Fi’ench Revolu- 
tion, had become general ; and the whole force of the 
English intellect was directed to the study of natural 

> On tlie opinions of Hobbes the Eoyal Society on this sub- 
on this subject, and on his great ject is noticed by Hutchinson, 
influence in discrediting these and indeed most of the -writers 
superstitious, see Cudworth’s on witchcraft. See Casauboa 
Intellcoiiial System, vol. i. p. 1 1 6 . On Credulity, p. 1 91. 

® The (indirect) influence of 
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plienomena, and to tlie discovery of natural laws. In 
this manner there was formed a general disposition to 
attribute to every event a natural cause, which was 
soon followed by a conviction of the absurdity of ex- 
plaining phenomena by a supernatural hypothesis, 
and which rapidly discredited the anecdotes of witches. 
There does not appear to have been any very careful 
scrutiny of their details, yet there was a growing 
indisposition to believe them, as they were discordant 
with the modes of thought which the experimental 
philosophy had produced. 

By the combination of these three influences a 
profound change was soon effected in the manner 
in which witchcraft was regarded. The sense of its 
improbability became for the first time general among 
educated laymen, and the number of the trials 
speedily diminished. In 1664, however, two women 
were hung in Suffolk, under a sentence of Sir Matthew 
Hale, who took the opportunity of declaxing that the 
reality of witchcraft was unquestionable ; ‘ for first, 
the Scriptures had affirmed so much ; and secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against 
such persons, which is an argument of their con- 
fidence of such a crime.’ Sir Thomas Browne, who 
was a great physician as well as a great writer, was 
called as a witness, and swore ‘ that he was clearly 
of opinion that the persons were bewitched,’ ^ 

Seventeen years later, the defence of the dying 
belief was taken up by Joseph Glanvil, a divine, who 
in his own day was very famous, and who, I venture 
to think, has been surpassed in genius by few of his 

‘ The report of this trial is lating to Witchcraft (London, 
reprinted in A Collection of 1838), 

Bare and Curious Tracts re- 
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successors. Among liis contemporaries He -was 0sp(j. 
cially praised as an able scholar a:g.d dialectician and 
as a ’writer whose style, though not untinctured by 
the pedantry of his age, often furnishes the noblest 
examples of that glorious eloquence, so rich in varied 
and majestic harmonies, of which Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the early Anglican dmnes 'were the 
greatest masters. To us, however, who look upon 
his career from the vantage ground of experience, it 
assumes a still higher interest, for it occupies a most 
important position in the history of that experimental 
philosophy which has become the great guiding in- 
fluence of the English mind. As the works of 
Glan-ril are far less known than they should be and 
as his defence of ’wutchcraft was intimately connected 
with his earlier literary enterprises, I shall make no 
apology for giving a general outline of his opinions. 

To those who only know him as the defender of 
witchcraft, it may appear a somewhat startling para- 
dox to say, that the predominating characteristic of 
the mind of Glanvil was an intense scepticism. He 
has even been termed by a modern critic ‘ the first 
English writer who had thrown scepticism into a 
definite form ; * and if we regard this expression as 
simply implying a profound distrust of human facul- 
ties, and not at all the rejection of any distinct 
dogmatic system, the judgment can hardly be dis- 
pitted. And certainly, it would be difficult to find a 
work displaying less of the credulity and superstition 
that are commonly attributed to the believers in 
witchcraft than the treatise on ‘ The Vanity of 
Dogmatising or Confidence of Opinions,’® in which 

‘ Biograpkw Universelle—m. cydofedia Britamica. 
article which is also in the En- * There is a good review of 
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Glanvil expounded Ms pMlosopMcal views. Develop- 
ing a few scattered Mnts of Bacon, he undertook to 
make a comprehensive survey of the human faculties, 
to analyse the distorting influences that corrode or 
pervert our judgments, to reveal the weakness and 
fallibility of the most powerful intellect, and to 
estimate the infinity of darkness that encircles our 
scanty knowledge. Not only did he trace, with the 
most vivid and imfaltering pen, the proneness to error 
that accompanies the human intellect in the momenta 
of its greatest confidence ; not only did he paint in 
the darkest colours the tenacity and the inveteracy of 
prejudice ; he even accepted to the fullest extent the 
consequence of his doctrine, and, with Descartes, en- 
joined a total abnegation of the opinions that have 
been received by education as the first condition of 
enquiry. Ho showed himself perfectly acquainted 
with the diversities of intellectual tone, or as he very 


happily termed them, the ‘ climates of opinion ’ that 
belong to different ages ; and he devoted an entire 
chapter ^ to the deceptions of the imagination, a 


faculty which he ti'eated 
Butler. 

this book in Hallam’s Hist, of 
Lit., vol, iii. pp. 358-362. It 
is, I think, by far the best 
thing Glanvil wrote, and he 
evidently took extraordinary 
pains in bringing it to perfec- 
tion. It first appeared as a 
sliort essay; it was then ex- 
panded into a regular treatise ; 
and still later, recast and pub- 
lished anew under the title of 
‘ Scepsis Scient/fioaJ This last 
edition ii somewhat rare, the 
greater part of the impression 


with as much severity as 


having, it is said (I do not 
know on what authority), been 
destroyed in the fire of London. 
It was answered by Thomas 
White, a once famous Eomau 
Catholic controversialist. I can- 
not but think that Paley was 
acquainted with the works of 
Glamnl, for their mode of 
treating many subjects is strik- 
ingly similar. Paley’s watch 
simile is fully developed by 
Glanvil, in chap. y. 

^ Chap xi. 
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On fclie publication of tliis treatise Glanvil bad been 
elected a fellow of tbe Royal Society, and became 
one of tbe most distinguisbed of tbe small but able 
minority of tbe clergy wbo cordially embraced tbe 
inductive pbilosopby. To combat tbe strong anti- 
pathy witb wbicb this pbilosopby was regarded in tbe 
Cburcb, and to bring theology into harmony witb its 
principles, was tbe task to which be devoted the 
remainder of bis life. Spratt, and, in a less degree, 
one or two other divines, were employed in the same 
noble cause ; but tbe manner in which Glanvil con- 
ducted bis enterprise separates him, I think, clearlj 
from his fellow-labourers. For, wliile bis contem- 
poraries seem to have expected as tbe extreme conse- 
quences of tbe philosophy, on tbe one band a period 
of passing disturbance, arising from the discovery of 
apparent discrepancies between science and tbe Bible, 
and on tbe other band increased evidence of the faith, 
arising from tbe solution of those difficulties and from 
tbe increased perception of superintending wisdom 
exhibited in ‘the wheel work of creation,’ Glanvil 
perceived very clearly that a far deeper and more 
general modification was at band. He saw that tbe 
theological system existing in a nation is intimately 
connected witb tbe prevailing modes of thought or 
intellectual condition ; that tbe new pbilosopby was 
about to change that condition ; and that tbe Church 
must either adapt herself to tbe altered tone, or lose 
her influence over tbe English mind. He saw tliat a 
theology Avbicb rested nltimately on authority, wbicb 
branded doubt as ciirainal, and wbicb discouraged in 
tbe strongest manner eveiy impartial investigatioix, 
could not long co-exist with a philosophy that encou 
raged the opposite habits of thought as the veiy 

VOL. I. J 
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heginning of ■wisdom. He sa'W tliatwHle men raam- 
tained every strange plienomenon to be miraculoas as 
long as it was unexplained, eacb advance of physical 
science must necessaidly be hostile to theology, and 
that the passionate adoration of Aristotle ; the blind 
pedantic reverence, which accounted the simplest 
assertions of dead men decisive authorities ; the re- 
trospective habits of thought the universities steadily 
laboured to encourage ; were all incompatible with 
the new tendencies which Bacon represented, ^ In 
an essay on ‘ Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philo- 
sophy,’ which was designed to be a continuation of 
the New Atlantis of Bacon, he drew a noble sketch 
of an ideal church constructed to meet the wants of 
an intellectual and a critical age. Its creed ■was to 
be framed on the most latitudinai'ian principles, be- 
cause the doctrines that could be defended with 
legitimate assurance were but few and simple. Its 
ministers -were to be much less anxious to accumulate 
the ti-aditions of the past than to acquire ‘ the felicity 
of clear and distinct thinking,’ and ‘ a large compass 
in their thoughts.’ They were to regard faith not as 
the opposite of reason, but as one of its manifestations. 
Penetrated by the sense of human weakness, they 

* He compares the leading Oxford in particular, to be al- 
scliolars of bis day to the mari- most ■vcortbless. The indigna- 
ner who returned laden with tiou such sentiments created at 
common pebbles from the In- Oxford is very amusingly shown 
dies, imagining that that must in Wood’s Mhence, arts. Glanvil 
necessarily be rare that came and C'rosse. Crosse was a Fellow 
from afar, and he accused them of Oxford (a D.D.), who at first 
of asserting, on the authority vehemently assailed Glanvil in 
of Beza, that women have no prose, but at last changed his 
beards, and on that of St. An- mode of attack, and 'Wrote comic 
gustino, that peace is a blessing, ballads, which Wood assures ns 
Ho_ pronounced university edu- ‘made Glanvil and his Society 
cation in general, and that of ridiculous.’ 
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Were to rebuke the spirit of dogmatic confidence and 
assertion, and were to teach men that, so far from 
donht being criminal, it was the duty of eveiy man 
‘ to suspend his full and resolved assent to the doc- 
trines he had been taught, till he had impartially 
considered and examined them for himself.’ 

A religious system which is thus divested of the 
support of authority, may be upheld upon two 1 

grounds. It may he defended on the rationalistic i 

ground, as according with conscience, representing 
and reflecting the light that is in mankind, and being 
thus its own justification ; or it may be defended as 
a distinct dogmatic system by a train of evidential 
reasoning. The character of his own mind, and the 
very low ebb to which moral feeling had sunk in his 
age, induced Glanvil to prefer the logical to the . , 

moi’al proof, and he believed that the field on which 
the battle must first be fought, was witchcraft, which 
furnished an example of miracles that were contem- 
porary and easy to test. ‘ For tilings remote or long 
past ’ (he said) ‘ are either not believed or forgotten — 
whereas these being fresh and new, and attended I 

with all the circumstances of credibility, it maybe 
expected they should have most success upon the i 

obstinacy of unbelievers.’ ^ | 

The ‘ Sadducismus Trinmphatus,’ which is pro- 
bably the ablest hook ever published in defence of 
the superstition, opens with a striking picture of 
the rapid progress of the scepticism in England.^ 

1 Preface to the there are spirits or witches, 

® ‘Atheism is begun in Sad- which sort of infidels, though 
ducism, and those that dare not they are not ordinary among 
bluntly say there is no God, the mere vulgar, yet are they 
content themselves (for a fair numerous in a little higher rank 
step and introduction) to deny of understandings. And thosfl 
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Evcrywliere, a disloelief in witclacraft was becoming 
fashionable in the nppei’ classes ; but it was a dis- 
belief that arose entirely from a strong sense of its 
antecedent improbability. All who were opposed to 
the orthodox faith united in discrediting witchcraft. 
They laughed at it, as palpably absurd, as involving 
the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as so 
essentially incredible that it would be a waste of time 
to examine it. This spiiut had arisen since the Ee- 
storation, although the laws were still in force, and 
although little or no direct reasoning had been 
brought to bear upon the subject. In order to com- 
bat it, Glanvil pi-oceeded to examine the general 
question of the credibility of the miraculous. He 
saw that the reason why witchcraft was ridiculed 
was, because it was a phase of the miraculous a’ld 
the work of the deyil ; that the scepticism was chiefly 
due to those who disbelieved in miracles and the 
devil ; and that the instances of witchcraft or posses- 
sion in the Bible, were invariably placed on a level 
with those that were tried in the law-courts of Eng- 
land. That the evidence of the belief was ovei’- 
whelming, he firmly believed ; * and this, indeed, was 


that know anything of the 
world, know that most of the 
looser gentry and the small 
pretenders to philosophy and 
wit, are generally deriders of 
the belief of witches and ap- 
paritions.’ I need hardly say 
that the word Atheism was, in 
the time of Glanvil, used in 
the very loosest sense : indeed, 
Dugald Stewart shows, that at 
one time the disbelievers in 
apostolical succession were 
commonly denounced as Athe- 
ists. {Dissert, p. 378.) 


* See a striking passage, pp. 
3, 4 : — ‘ I must premise that 
this, being matter of fact, is 
only capable of the ex'idenco of 
authority and of sense, and by 
both these the being of witches 
and diabolical contracts is most 
abundantly confirmed. All his- 
tories are full of the exploits of 
those instnunents of darkness, 
and the testimony of all ages, 
not only of the rude and har- 
harons, hut of the most civilized 
and polished world, brings 
tidings of their strange per- 
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scarcely disputed j tot, until tlie sense of a priori im- 
probability was removed, no possible accumulation of 
facts would cause men to believe it. To that task be 
accordingly addressed bimself. Anticipating the idea 
and almost the words of modern controversialists, be 
urged that there was such a thing as a ci-edulity of 
unbelief; and that those who believed so strange a 
concurrence of delusions, as was necessary on the 
supposition of the unreality of witchcraft, were far 
more credulous than those who accepted the behef.‘ 
He made his very scepticism his principal weapon ; 


formances. We baTO the at- 
testation of thousands of eye 
and ear witnesses, and those 
not of the easily deeeivable 
vulgar only, hut of wise and 
grave diseerners, and that when 
no interest could oblige thorn to 
agree together in a common lie; 
I say we have the light of all 
these circumstances to confirm 
us in the belief of things done 
by persons of despicable power 
and knowledge, beyond the 
reach of art and ordinary na- 
ture. Standing public records 
have been kept of these well- 
attested relations, and epoclias 
made of these unwonted events. 
Laws, in many nations, have 
been enacted against those vile 
practices ; those among the Jews 
and our own are notorious. 
Such cases have been often de- 
termined with us, by wise and 
revered judges, upon clear and 
constructive evidence; and 
thousands in our own nation 
have suffered death for their 
vile compacts with apostate 
spirits. All this I might liirgely 
prove in their particular in- 


stances, but that it is not need- 
ful ; since tlio.se that deny the 
being of witches do it, not out 
of ignorance of those heads of 
argument which, probably, they 
have heard a thousand times ; 
but from an apprehension that 
such a belief is absurd, and the 
tlnng.s impossible.’ 

* ‘ 1 think those that can be- 
lieve all histories are romances ; 
that all the wise could have 
agreed to juggle mankind into 
a common belief of ungrounded 
fables ; that the sound senses 
of multitudes together may de- 
ceive them, and laws are built 
upon chimeras ; that the gravest 
and wdsest judges have been 
murderers, and the sagost per- 
sons fools or designing im- 
postors ; I say those that can 
believe this heap of absurdities, 
are either more credulous than 
those whose credulity they re- 
prehend, or else have some ex- 
traordinary evidence of their 
persuasion, viz., that it is ab- 
surd or impossible there should 
be a witdi or apparition’ (p. 4). 
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and, analysing ■witli mneli acuteness tlie a priori 
objections, lie showed that they rested upon an 
unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge of the 
laws of tlie spuit world ; that they inipHed the ex- 
istence of some strict analogy between the faculties 
of men and of spirits; and that, as such analogy 
most probably did. not exist, no reasonhig based on 
the supposition could dispense men from examining 
the evidence. He concluded with a large collection 
of cases, the evidence of which was, as he thought, 
incontestible. 

The ‘ Sadducismus Triumphatus ’ had an extra- 
ordinary success. Numerous editions were issued, 
and several very able men came forward to support 
its views. Henry More, the famous pihilosopher, 
wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, and drew up a 
long argument in the same spirit, in which he related 
several additional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to be mere ‘ bulFoons, puffed 
up with nothing but ignorance, vanity, and stupid 
infidehty.’* Casaubon, tbe learned Dean of Canter- 
bury, wrote to the same effect, hut in more moderate 
language.® The illustrious Boyle, while noticing the 
weakness of the evidence of many -witch stories and 
the necessity of great caution in collecting them,■\^rote 
to Glanvil expressing his fiim belief in the story of 
the demon of Mascon.^ Cudworth, perhaps the most 
profo'nnd of all the great scholars who have adorned 
the Enghsh Church, pronounced the scepticism on 
the subject of witches to he chiefly a consequence of 

‘ His letters on the subject of the great Greek scholar, 
are prefixed to the ® See his letter to G lanvil 

On Credvlity and Inert- (Feb. 10, 167J) in Boyle’i 
iulity. This Casaubon was son Works, vol. vi. p, 59. 
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ttie iaflueiice of Hobbes ; and he added, that those 
who partook of that scepticism might be justly sna- 
pected of atheismd Several other divines pressed 
forward in the same spirit ; and they made witchcraft, 
for a time, one of the chief subjects of controversy 
in England. On the other side, the discussion was 
extremely languid. Ho writer, compai-able in ability' 
or influence to Glamdl, More, Cud worth, or even 
Casaubon, appeared to challenge the belief ; nor did 
any of the writings on that side obtain any success 
at all equal to that of the ‘ Sadducismus.’ The 
prmcipal -writer was a sxu'geon named Webster, 
whose work is remarkable as one of the earliest in-“ 
stances of the systematic application of a rationalistic 
intex'pretation to the magical miracles in the Bible. 
According to liim, the magicians in Egypt were 
ordinary jugglers, the witch of Endor had dressed up 
an accomplice to personate Samuel, the word witch 
in Leviticus only signified poisoner, the demoniacs 
were chiefly lunatics, and the Magdalene had been 
freed from seven xnces.® An unknown scholar, named 
Wagstaafe, at Oxford, also wrote two short works ou 
the subject ; 3 and one or two others appeared anony- 
mously. The scepticism steadily increased. 


‘ -‘As for -wizards and ma- 
gicians, persons -who associate 
andconfederate themselves with 
these evil spirits for the gi-utifl- 
cation of their own revenge, 
lust, araliition, and other pas- 
sions; besides the Scriptures, 
there hath been so full an at- 
testation given to them by per- 
sons xmconcerned in all ages, 
that those oust so confident ex- 
ploders of them in this present 
iigQ can hardly escape the sus- 
picion of haring some hanker- 


ing towards atheism.' (Ini. 

Tol. ii. p. 650.) See also 
vol. i. p. 116. 

* Webster, On Witches. The 
identification of the Sei'ipture 
demoniacs with lunatics had 
been mndo by Hobbes also. 

® Wagstaafe -was a deformed 
dwarfish scholar at Oxford, and 
was the special butt of the 
O-xonian wit (which in the 
seventeenth centiuy does not 
appear to have been extremely 
brilliant). Poor Wagstaaf# 
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A few years afterwards, a new and stremio-cis 
attempt was made to arrest it by accounts of fresb 
cases of witchcraft in America, The Pilgrim Fathers 
had, brought to that conntry the seeds of the super- 
stition ; and, at the time when it was rapidly fading 
in England, it flourished with fearful vigour in Mast 
sachusetts. Two Puritan ministers, named Cotton 
Mather and Parris, proclaimed the frequency of the 
cnme ; and being warmly supported by their brother 
divines, they succeeded in creating a panic through 
the whole country. A commission wms issued. A 
judge named Stoughton, who appears to have been 
a perfect creature of the clergy, conducted the trials : 
scourgings and tortures were added to the terrorism 
of the pulpit, and many confessions were obtained. 
The few who ventured to oppose the prosecutions 
were denounced as Sadducees and infidels. Multi, 
tudes were thrown into prison, others fled from the 
country abandoning their property, and twenty-seven 
persons were executed. An old man of eighty was 
pressed to death — a horrible sentence, which was 
never afterwards executed in America. The ministers 
of Boston and Charleston drew up an address, warmly 
thanking the commissioners for their zeal, and ex- 
pressing their hope that it would never he relaxed. i 
In the first year of this prosecution, Cotton Mather 
TVTote a history of the earhest of the trials. This 
history was introduced to the English public by 
Bichard Baxter, who declared in his preface that 
that man must he a very obdurate Sadducee who 
would not believe it.’ Kot content with 
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fclms given tlie weiglit of his great name to the super- 
stition, Baxter in the following year published his 
treatise on ‘ The Certainty of the World of Spirits ; ’ 
in which he collected, with great industry, an im- 
mense number of witch- cases ; reverted in extremely 
laudatory terms to Cotton Mather and his crusade ; 
and denounced, in unmeasured language, all who were 
sceptical upon the subject. Tins work appeared in 
1691, when the panic in America had not yet reached 
its height ; and, being widely cmculated beyond the 
Atlantic, is said to have contributed much to stimu- 
late the prosecutions.^ In England it produced 
little effect. The scepticism that was already pei*- 
vading all classes was steadily and silently increasing, 
under the influence of an inteUectnal movement that 
was too general and too poweiTul for any individual 
genius to arrest. At the time of the Restoration the 
belief had been common among the most educated. 
In 1718, when Hutchinson wrote, it scarcely existed, 
except among the ignorant and a small section of the 
clergy.^ Yet, in the interval, the vast preponderance 
of controversial literature had unquestionably been 
on the conservative side. During that period no less 
than twenty-five works ® are known to have appeared 
in England in defence of the belief ; and among their 
authors we have seen some of the ablest men in 

* Hutclunsoii, p]?. 95-119. witclicraft, and in 1688 the 

“ ill’. Buckle places the seep- majority disbelieved it.’ (Vol, i. 
ticism a little earlier. Ho says: p. 333.) By 1718, however, 
‘ This important revolution in the minority had become insig- 
our opinion was eftectecl, so far nificant. 
us the educated classc.s are eon- ® Some of them, of coarse, 
eerned.hetweenthe Eestoration were mere , pamphlets, but a 
and Eevolution ; that is to large proportion elaborate 
say, in 1660 the majorily of workB. The catalogue :s given 
educated men still believed in by Hutchinson. 
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England. TEe work of Baxter, notwithstanding the 
weight of his great name, and the yeiy definite 
character of his statements, appears to have remained 
entirely unanswered tiU it was reviewed by Hutchin- 
son twenty-six years after its publication. Yet it 
could do no more to arrest, than the work of Scott 
had done to produce, the scepticism. Three witches 
had been executed in 1682 ; and others, it is said 
endured the same fate in 1712 ; but these were the 
last -who judicially perished in England d The last 
trial, at least of any notoriety, was that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712 by some 
Hertfordshire clergymen. The judge entirely dis- 
believed in witches, and accordingly charged the jury 
strongly in favour of the accused, and even treated 
'Rdth great disrespect the rector of the parish, who 
declared ‘ on his faith as a clergyman ’ that he be- 
lieved the woman to be a witch. The jury, beiim’ 
ignorant and obstinate, convicted the prisoner • but 
the judge had no difficulty in obtaining a remission 
of her sentence. A long war of pamphlets ensued, 
and the clergy who had been engaged in the prose- 
cutxon drew up a document strongly asserting their 
behef in the guilt of the accused, animadvertino* 
severely upon the conduct of the judge, and com 
eluding with the solemn words, ‘ Liberavimus animas 
nostras.’ ^ ‘ 

It is probable that this was an instance of some- 
what exceptional fanaticism ; and that Hutchinson, 
who was himself a clergyman, represented the 

account of an old man who was tixiucriuit niaiks. 
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opinions of most of the more educated of his pro- 
fession, when a few yeai-s later he described witcli- 
craffc as a delusion.’ In IJ’SG the laAvs on the sub- 
ject were repealed, without difficulty or agitation ; 
and there are yeiy few instances of educated men re- 
g’retting them. In 1768, however, John Wesley pre- 
faced an account of an apparition that had been 
related by a girl named Elizabeth Hobson, by some 
extremely remarkable sentences on the subject; — ‘It 
is- true likewise,’ he wrote, ‘that the English in 
general, and indeed most of the men of learning in 
Europe, have given up all accounts of ■witches and 
apparitions as mere old -wives’ fables. I am 
sorry for it, and I willingly take this opportunity of 
entering my solemn protest against this violent com- 
pliment which so many that believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe them no such 
service. I take knowledge that these ai-e at the bot- 
tom of the outcry which has been raised, and with 
such insolence spread through the land in direct op- 
position, not only to the Bible, but to the suffrage of 
the >visest and best of men in all ages and nations. 


' An Irish clergyman named 
Maxwell (who was cbaplaia to 
Lord Carteret, and a -writer of 
considerable ability), in an es- 
say on heathen morality, pre- 
fixed to a translation of Cum- 
berland’s Lawsof Nature,yihi(ih. 
appeared in 1727, has the fol- 
lowing passage on witchcraft ; 
‘ Almost the whole world of 
mankind were sometime under 
Satan’s domination and power 
by way of criminal religions 
sxibjection as being the reli- 
gionists of his institution. One 
sort of these diabolical reli- 


gionists are -witches and ma- 
gicians, whoso existence has 
been so well attested by ex- 
perience and by persona of xin- 
qnestiouable veracity, so ac- 
knowledged by heathens, by all 
wise laws and goxmrnments, and 
by the Holy Scriphires, is of 
theory so imexceptionably ra- 
tional, and the obj eetions against 
it so inconsiderable, that not- 
withstanding the many impos- 
tures and false storio.s of this 
kind, he that would reject them 
all must be a superlative be- 
liever ’ (p. clix.). 
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They well know (whether Christians know it or not) 
that the giving np witchcraft is in effect giving njn 
the Bible.’ ^ 

In reviewing the history of witchcraft in England, 
it is impossible to avoid observing the singularly 
favourable contrast which the Anglican Church pre- 
sents, both to Continental Catholicism and to Puri- 
tanism. It is indeed true that her bishops contributed 
much to the enactments of the laws against -witch- 
ci’aft, that the immense majority of the clergy firmly 
believed in the reality of the crime, and that they 
continued to assert and to defend it when the great 
bulk of educated laymen had abandoned it. It is 
also true that the scepticism on the subject of witches 
arose among those who were least governed by the 
Church, advanced with the decline of' the influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly branded as a phase 
and manifestation of infidelity. Tet, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the general mode- 
ration of the higher clergy was beyond all praise, and 
that even those who were most oi’edulous were sin- 
gularly free fr’om that thirst for blood which was 
elsewhere so common. On the Continent, every 
attempt to substitute a lighter punishment for death 
was fiercely denounced as a direct violation of the 
Divine law. Indeed, some persons went so far as to 
question the lawfulness of strangling the witch before 
she was burnt. Her crime, they said, was treason 
against the Almighty, and therefore to punish it by 
any but the most agonising of deaths was an act of 
disi'espect to Him. Besides this, the penalty in the 

' Journal, 1768. Br. Johnson reality of witchcraft (Boswell, 
spoke with a characteristic in- August 16, 1773). 
decision ou the subject of the 
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Le%ntical code was stoning, and stoning liad been 
pronounced by tbe Jewish theologians to be a still 
more painful death than the staked Nothing of this 
kind was found in England. There is, as far as I 
am aware, not a single instance of the English clergy 
complaining of the leniency of the laws upon the 
subject, m attempting to introduce torture into the 
trials. Their zeal in stimulating the persecution, by 
exorcisms and fanatical preaching, was also com, 
paratiyely languid. As early as the reign of James 1. 
tile Convocation made a canon prohibiting any clergy- 
man from exorcising a possessed person, without a 
license from his bishop, and such licenses were 
scarcely ever ^ Dr. Morton, a Bishop of 
Lichfield, in 1620, employed himself with great, and 
at last successful, zeal in detecting a case of imposture 
m a witch-story which was beheved by a CathoKe 
priest, 3 and he succeeded in saving the life of the 
accused. At a still earher period, Dr. Harsehet, who 
was afterwards Archbishop of York, in an attack 
npon Popish impostui-es,’ boldly enumerated among 
them most of the forms of witchcraft,'* and appears to 
have been entirely incredulous on the subject He 
was undoubtedly wrong in ascribing witchcraft to 
Catholicism, for it flourished at least as vigorously 
under the shadow of Puritanism; yet the expression 
ot so bold an opinion is well worthy of notice and 
was, I believe, at the time it was written, a unique 
phenomenon among the English clergy.-’ Hutohin- 

; Bodin, p. 217. ^ able to find any other ease - 

JHutdunsou. Dedication. but Sir Kenelm Digby, A ^ 
annotation to the passage from 

» T If 1 f 1 ^ 1 Thomas Browne, which I 

I, at least, hare not been hare before quoted, says of the 
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son liimself wrote 3ns Instory Toefore the belief 
entirely extinct. 

But that which shows most strikingly the modera- 
tion of the Anglican clergy, is the comparatively 
small amonnt of delusion which the history of English 
witchcraft presents. On the Continent there was 
undoubtedly much imposition ; but, for the most part, 
the subject presents rather the aspect of an epidemic 
or a mania. The religious terrorism acted on diseased 
imaginations, coloured every form of madness, and 
predisposed the minds of men to solve every difficulty 
by a supernatural hypothesis. In England, on the 
other hand, imposture appears the general charac- 
teristic. The books on the subject are full of cases 
of jugglers’ tricks; ' and, with the exception of the 
period when the Puritans were in the ascendant, it 
never seems to have assumed the appearance of a 
great and general panic. Indeed, in most of its 
worst manifestations, the fanaticism of Ptu’itanism 
was manifested.® 

In England that fanaticism was bridled and re- 
pressed. There was one country, however, in which 
it obtained an absolute ascendency. There was one 
country in which the Puritan ministers succeeded in 


belief : ‘ There are divines of 
great note, and far from any 
suspicion of being irreligious, 
that do not oppose it.’ The 
book of Dr. Harsenet is, I be- 
lieve, rare ; I only know it by 
the copious extracts in Hutchin- 


on English witchcraft ; and, in 
comparing the different sections 
of the Church, he says : ‘On the 
whole, the Calvinists, generally 
siieaking, were, of all the con- 
tending sects, the most sus- 
picious of sorcery, the most un- 


Thore is a notice of its doubting believers in its ex- 
author in Neal’s Hist, of the istenee, and the most eager to 


Puritans. 

^ * See Scott’s Discovery, fas- 
sim. 

^ * Sir W. Scott has well no- 
ticed this influence of Puritanism 


follow it up with what they 
conceived to be the due pun- 
ishment of the most fearful 
of crimes.’ {Demonology and 
Witchcraft, Letter 8.) 
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moulding alike tlie okaracter and tke kakits of tko 
nation, and in disseminating tkeir karsk and gloomy 
tenets tkrougk every section of society. Wkile Eng- 
land v?as breaking loose from ker most ancient super- 
stitions, and advancing witk gigantic strides along 
the paths of knowledge, Scotland still cowered witk 
a willing submission before her clergy. Kever was 
a mental servitude more complete, and never was a 
tyranny maintained witk more inexorakle bai'karity. 
Supported by pubHc opinion, the Scottish ministers 
succeeded in overawing all opposition, in prohibiting 
the faintest expression of adverse opinions, in prying 
into and controlling the most private concerns of 
domestic life ; in compelling everyone to conform 
ahsulntely to all the ecclesiastical regulations they 
enjoined ; and in, at last, directing the whole scope 
and current of legislation. They maintained their 
ascendency over the popular mind by a system of 
religious terrorism, which we can now bai’ely con- 
ceive. The misery of man, the anger of the Almighty, 
the fearful poAver and continual presence of Satan, 
the agonies of hell, were the constant subjects of their 
preaching. All the most ghastly forms of human 
sufiering were accumulated as faint images of the 
eternal doom of the immense majority of mankind. 
Countless miracles were represented as taking place 
within the land, but the}'- Avere almost all of them 
miracles of terror. Disease, storm, famine, every 
aAvfnl calamity that fell upon mankind, or blasted 
the j)roduce of the soil, Avas attributed to the direct 
interA’cntion of spirits ; and Satan himself Avas re- 
presented as constantly appearing in a -visible form 
upon the earth. ^ Such teaching j)roduced its natural 
' I need hardly refer to the Kirk in Buckle’s History— a 
aohle description of the Scotch description the substantial jus 
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effects. In a land -wliere credulity was unirersal, in 
a land where the intellect was numhed and palsied 
by these awftil contemplations, where almest every 
form of amusement was suppressed, and whei’e the 
thoughts of men were concentrated with an undi- 
vided energy on theological conceptions, such teach- 
ing necessarily created the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft was but one form of the panic it produced ; 
it was but the reflection by a diseased imagination 
of the popular theology. We accordingly find that 
it assumed the most frightful proportions, and the 
darkest character. In other lands the superstition 
was at least mixed with much of imposture ; in )Scot- 
land it appears to have been entirely undiluted.' It 
was produced by the teaching of the clergy, and it was 
everywhere fostered by their persecution. Eagerly, 
passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no 
mercy, with a zeal that never tired, did they accom- 
plish their task. Assembled in solemn synod, the 
College of Aberdeen, in 1603, enjoined every minister 
to take two of the elders of his parish to make ‘ a 
subtle and privy inquisitioir,’ and to question all the 
parishioners upon oath as to their knowledge of 
witches.^ Boxes were placed in the churches for the 
express purpose of receiving the accusations.^ When 
a woman had fallen under suspicion, the minister 
from the pulpit denounced her by name, exhorted 


tice of whicli -will be questioned 
by no one who is acquainted 
with the history of Scotch 
witchcraft. On the multitude 
of miracles and appai’itions of 
Satan that were believed, see 
pp. 349-369. 

* The very remarkable fact, 


that no cases of imposture have 
been detected in Scotch witch- 
trials, is noted by Buckle (vol. 
ii. pp. 189, 190). 

®I)alyell, Darker Supersti- 
tions of Scotland, p. 624. 

^ Ibid. p. 623. 
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Ms parisliioners to give evidence against lier, and 
prohibited anjone from sheltering herd In the same 
sph’it he exerted the power which was given him by 
pi. a parochial organisation, elaborated perhaps more 

slcilfully than any other in Europe. Under these 
ch’ctimstances, the witch-cases seem to have fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of the clergy. They 
w’-ere the leading commissioners. Before them the 
confessions were taken. They were the acquiescing 
witnesses, or the directors of the tortures by which 
those confessions were elicited.® 

And when we read the nature of these tortures, 
which were worthy of an oriental imagination ; when 
W'e remember that they were inflicted, for the most 
part, on old and feeble and half-doting women, it is 
difficult to repress a feeling of the deepest abhor- 
rence for those men who caused and who encouraged 
them. If the witch w' as obdurate, the first, and it 
’was said the most effectual, method of obtaining con- 
fession was by what was termed ‘ waking her.’ An 
iron bridle or hoop wms honnd across her face with 
i four prongs, which were thrust into her month. It 

I ■ was fastened behind to the wall by a chain, in such a 

^ manner that the victim was unable to lie down ; and 

in this position she was sometimes kept for several 
days, while men were constantly with her to prevent 
» her from closing her eyes for a moment in sleep.® 

* Dalyell, Barker Stqwrsti- taken before presbyteries, or 
tions of Scotlmul, p. 62 1, &c. certain speei.al commissioners, 
® See on this sxibjeet Pitcairn’s wbo usually ranked among their 
Criminal Brials of Scotland, a number the leading clergy of 
vast repository of original do- those districts \ybere their hap- 
cuments on the subject. Pit- less victims resided’ (vol. iii. 
cairn gives numbers of these p. 598). 

V confessions. He adds : ‘ The “ One of the mo.st powerful 

I confessions were commonly incentives to confession wtis 

i VOL. T. K , 
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Partly in oi*der to effect this object, and partly to 
discover tbe insensible mark wliicb -was tlie sime sign 
of a witcb, long pins were tbxust into ber bodyd At 
tbe same time, as it was a saying in Scotland tbat a 
witcb would never confess wbile sbe could drink, ex- 
cessive tliirst was often added to her tortures,^ Some 
prisoners bave been waked for five laigbts j one, it is 
said, even for nine.^ 

Tbe physical and mental suffering of sucb a process 
was sufficient to overcome tbe resolution of many, 
and to disti’act tbe understanding of not a few. But 
other and perhaps worse tortures were in reserve. 
Tbe three principal tbat were habitually applied, 
were tbe pennywinkis, tbe boots, and tbe cascbiel- 
awis. Tbe first was a kind of thumb-screw; tbe 


systematically to deprive the 
suspected witch of the refresh- 
ment of her natural sleep. . . . 
Iron collars, or witches’ bridles, 
are still preserved in various 
parts of Scotland Avliich hud 
been used for such iniquitous 
purposes. Tlieso instruments 
were so constructed that, by 
means of a hoop wliieh passed 
over the liead, a piece of iron 
having four points or prongs 
was forcibly thrust into the 
mouth, two of these being di- 
rected to the tongue and palate, 
the others pointing outwards to 
each cheek. This infernal ma- 
cliine was secured by a padlock. 
At the hack of the collar was 
fixed a ring by which to attach 
tlie witch to a staple in the wall 
of her cell. Thus equipped, 
and night and day waked and 
watched by some skilful person 
appointed by her inquisitors, 
the unhappy creature, after a 


few days of such discipline, 
maddened by the misery of her 
forloriiaiid helpless state, would 
bo rendered fit for confessing 
anything, in order to be rid of 
the di’cgs of her wretched life. 
At intervals fresh examinations 
took place, and those -were re- 
peated from time to time until 
her “contumacy,” as it was 
termed, was subdued. The 
clergy and kirk sessions appear 
1.0 have been the unwearied in- 
struments of “ purging the laud, 
of witchcraft j” and fo hi 
the first instance, all the com- 
plaints and informations were 
made' (Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. 
p. 50.) 

‘ Ualyell, p. 645. The ‘prick- 
ers ’ formed a regular profession 
in Scotland. 

* Burt's Letters from the 
North of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
227-234. 

® Dalyell, p. 646. 
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second was a frame in wMcli tlie leg was insorted^ 
and in wliiclr it was broken bj wedges, driyen in by 
a hammer ; the third was also an iron frame for the 
leg, which was from time to time heated over a 
brazierd Fire-matches were sometimes applied to 
the body of the victim.* We read in a contempo- 
rary legal register, of one man who was kept for 
forty-eight hours in ‘ vehement tortour ’ in the cas- 
ohielawis ; and of another who remained in the same 
frightful machine for eleven days and eleven nights, 
whose legs were broken daily for fourteen days in 
the hoots, and who was so scourged that the whole 
skin was torn from his hody.^ This was, it is true, 
censured as an extreme case, but it was only an ex- 
cessive application of the common torture.- 

How many confessions were extorted, and how 
many victims perished by these means, it is now im- 
possible to say. A vast number of depositions and 
confessions are preserved, hat they were only taken 
before a single court, and many others took cogni- 
sance of the crime. We know that in 1662, moi'e 
than 150 persons were accused of -witchcraft -, and 
that in the preceding year no less than fourteen 
commissions had been issued for the trials.® After 
these facts, it is scarcely necessary to mention, how 
one traveller casually notices having seen nine women 
burning together at Leith in 1664, or how, in 1678, 
nine others were condemned in a single day.® The 
charges were, indeed, of the most compvchen.sive 
order, and the wildest fancies of Sprenger and jSfidcr 

' Pitcairn. tlie same trial in 1596. 

* Dalyell, p. 657. Dalyell, p. 669. 

® Pitcairn, vol. i. part ii. p. ® Pitcairn, yol, hi. p. 597, 

376. Tlio two cases were in ® Dalyell, pp. 669, 670, 

K 2 
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ivero defended by tbe Presbyterian divines. ^ In most 
Catholic countries, it was a grievance of the clergy 
that the civil power refused to execute those who 
only emj)loyed their power in curing disease. In 
Scotland such persons were unscrupulously put to 
death. ^ The witches were commonly strangled be- 
fore they wei’e burnt, but this merciful provision was 
very frequently omitted. An Earl of Mar (who ap- 
pears to have been the only person sensible of the 
inhumanity of the proceedings) tells how, with a 
piercing yeU, some women once broke half-burnt 
from the slow fire that consumed them, struggled 
for a few moments with despairing energy among 
the spectators, but soon with shrieks of blasphemy 
and wild protestations of innocence sank writhing in 
agony amid the flames.^ 

The contemplation of such scenes as these is one 
of the most painful duties that can devolve upon the 


’ For a curious instance of 
this, SCO that strange book, 
‘ 27ie Secret Commonwealth,’ 
published in 1691, by liohevt 
Kirk, Minister of Ahorfoil. He 
represents evil spirits in human 
form as habitually living among 
the Highlanders. Succiibi, or, 
Hs the Scotch called them, Lean- 
nain Sith, seem to have been 
especially common; and Mr. 
Kirk (who identifies them with 
the 'Familiar Spirits’ of Deu- 
teronomy) complains very sadly 
of the affection of many young 
Scotchmen for the ‘fair ladies 
of this aerial order’ (p. 35). 
Captain Burt relates a long 
discussion he had with a mi- 
nister on the subject of old 
women turning themselves into 
cats. The minister said that 


one man succeeded in cutting 
off the leg of a cat who attacked 
him, that the leg immediately 
turned into that of an old wo- 
man, and that four ministers 
signed a certificate attesting the 
fact (vol. i.pp. 271-277). One 
of the principal Scotch writers 
on these matters was Sinclair, 
who was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow. 

* Wright’s Soi'cery, vol. i, 
pp. 165, 166, Even to consult 
with witches was made capital. 

® Pitcairn, vol. iii. p. 598, 
Another Earl of Mai’ had been 
himself bled to death for hav- 
ing, as was alleged, consulted 
with witches how to shorten 
the life of James III. (Scott’s 
Demonology, let. is.) 
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kisfcoriaii, but it is one from wbicb be must not shrink, 
if be would form a just estimate of tbe past. There 
are opinions that may be traced from age to age by 
footsteps of blood ; and the intensity of tbe suffering 
they caxised is a measure of tbe intensity with which 
they were realised. Scotch witchcraft was but the 
result of Scotch Puritanism, and it faithfully reflected 
the character of its parent. It is true that, before 
the Reformation, the people had been grossly ignorant 
and superstitious ; but it is also true, that witchcraft 
in its darker forms was so rare that no law was made 
on the subject till 1563 ; that the law was not carried 
to its full severity till 1690 ; that the delusion in- 
variably accompanied the religious terrorism which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained ; and that 
those clergy, all over Scotland, applauded and stimu- 
lated the persecution,* The ascendency they had 
obtained was boundless, and in this respect their 
power was entirely undisputed. One word from them 
might have arrested the tortures, hut that word was 
never spoken. Their conduct implies not merely a 
mental aberration, hut also a callousness of feeling 
which has rarely been attained in a long career of 
vice. Yet these were men who had often shown, in 
the most trying circumstances, the highest and the 
most heroic viiffues. They were men whose courage 
* Sir Walter Scott seems to had this one bond of union with 
think that the first great out- the ministers; and, as Sir W. 
burst of persecution began when S. says, ‘during the halcyon 
James VI. Avent to Denmark to period of union between kirk 
fetch his bride. Before his de- and king, their hearty agreo- 
parture he exhorted the clergy ment on the subject of witch- 
to assist the magistrates, which crafc failed not to heat the fires 
they did, and most especially agaiust all persons suspected of 
in matters of witchcraft. The such iniquity.’ {Demonology, 
king was himself perfectly in- Letter ix) See also Lintou’a 
fatuated Avith the subject, and Witch Stories, -g. 5» 
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bad never flinelied Tvlien persecution -vvas raging 
around ; men who had never paltered with their con* 
sciences to attain the favours of a king ; men whose 
self-devotion and zeal in their sacred calling had 
seldom been surpassed ; men who, in all the private 
relations of life, were doubtless amiable and affection- 
ate. It is not on them that our blame should fall ; it 
is on the system that made them what they were. 
They were but illustrations of the great truth, that 
when men have come to regard a certain class of 
their fellow-creatures as doomed by the Almighty to 
eternal and excruciating agonies, and when their 
theology directs their minds with intense and realis- 
ing earnestness to the contemplation of such agonies, 
the result will be an indifference to the suffering of 
those whom they deem the enemies of their God, as 
absolute as it is perhaps possible for human nature to 
attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology was even 
more hard and unpitying than in other countries 
where Puritanism existed, on account of a special 
circumstance which in some respects reflects great 
credit on its teachers. The Scotch Kirk was the 
result of a democratic movement, and for some time, 
almost alone in Europe, it was the unflinching cham- 
pion of political liberty. It was a Scotchman, 
Buchanan, who first brought liberal principles into 
clear rehef. It was the Scotch clergy who upheld 
them with a courage that can hardly be overrated. 
Their circumstances made them liberals, and they 
naturally sought to clothe their liberalism in a theo- 
logical garb. They soon discovered precedents for 
their rebellions in the history of the Judges and 
Captains of the Jews ; and accordingly the union of 
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an intense theological and an intense liberal feeling 
made them revert to the scenes of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sufferings and also the conquests of 
the Jews, with a peculiar affection, Their whole 
theology took an Old Testament cast. Their modes 
of thought, their very phraseology, were derived 
from that source ; and the constant contemplation of 
the massacres of Canaan, and of the provisions of the 
Levitical code, produced its natural effect upon their 
minds.’- 

It is scarcely possible to write a history of the 
decline of witchcraft in Scotland, for the change of 
opinions was almost entirely unmarked by incidents 
on which we can dwell. At one period we find 
everyone predisposed to believe in witches. At a 
later period we find that this predisposition has 
silently passed away.^ Two things only can, I think, 
be asserted on the subject with confidence — that the 
sceptical movement advanced much more slowly in 
Scotland than in England, and that the ministers 
were among the latest to yield to it. Until the close 
of the seventeenth century, the trials were suf- 
ficiently common, but after this time they became 
rare. It is generally said that the last execution was 
in 1722 ; but Captain Burt, who visited the country 
in 1780, speaks of a woman who was burnt as late 
as 1727.^ The same very keen observer was greatly 

‘ It is rather remarkable that racter of the decline of Scotch 
Bodin had also formed his the- witchcraft has been noticed bi- 
ology almost exclusively from DugaldStewart, Dmeri. p. 508. 
the Old Testament, his never- “ Burt’s Letters from the 
ence for which was so great North of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 
that some (Grotius and Hallam 227-234 and 271-277. I sus- 
araong others) have questioned -peetBurt has naisdated the exe- 
whether he believed the New. cation that took place in 1722, 

^ The silent unreasoning cha- placing it in 1727. 
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struck Iby tke extent to -vvliicli tlae belief still con- 
tinued in Scotland, at a time wlien it was quite 
abandoned by the educated classes in England ; and 
be found its most ardent supporters among tbe Pres- 
byterian ministers. As late as 1736, ‘ tbe divines of 
tbe Associated Presbytery ’ passed a resolution de- 
claring their belief in witchcraft, and deploring the 
scepticism that was general. 1 

I have now completed my review of the history of 
witchcraft, in its relation to the theologies of Rome, 
of England, and of Greneva. I have shown that the 
causes of the changes it presents must be sought, 
not within any narrow circle of special doctrines, 
but in the general intellectual and religious con- 
dition of the time. I have shown, in other words, 
that witchcraft resulted, not from isolated circum- 
stances, but from inodes of thought; that it grew 
out of a certain intellectual temperature acting on 
certain theological tenets, and reflected with ahnost 
startling vividness each great intellectual change. 
Arising amid the ignorance of an early civilisation, 
it was quickened into an intenser life by a theolo- 
gical struggle which allied teiTorism -with credulity, 
and it declined under the influence of that gi’eat 
rationalistic movement which, since the seventeenth 
century, has been on all sides encroaching on theo- 
logy. I have dwelt upon the decadence of the 
superstition at considerable length ; for it was at 
once one of the earliest and one of the most im- 
portant conquests of the spirit of Rationalism, 
There arc very few examples of a change of belief 
that was so strictly normal, so little accelerated by 
sectarian passions or individual genius, and tliere- 
* Burton, Eisi. oj Scotland, vol. ii. p. S34 
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fore SO well suited to illustrate tlie laws of intellec- 
tual development. Besides this, the fact that the 
belief when realised was always folloAved by persecu- 
tion, enables us to trace its successive stages with 
more than common accuracy, while the period that 
has elapsed since its destruction has, in a great 
measure, removed the subject from the turbid atmo- 
sphere of controversy. 

It is impossible to leave the history of witchcraft 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffering 
has, in at least this respect, been removed by the 
progress of a rationalistic civilisation. I kjiow that 
when we remember the frightful calamities tliat have 
from time to time flowed from theological divisions ; 
when we consider the countless martyrs ■who have 
perished in the dungeon or at the stake, the millions 
who have fallen in the religious Avars, the elements 
of almost undying- dissension that have been planted 
in so many noble nations and have paralysed so 
many glorious enterprises, the fate of a few thousand 
innocent persons who were burnt alive seems to sink 
into comparative insignificance. Yet it is probable 
that no class of victims endured sufferings so un- 
alloyed and so intense. Hot for them the Avild 
fanaticism that nerves the soul against danger, and 
almost steels the body against torments. Hot for 
them the assurance of a glorious eternity, that has 
made the martyr look with exultation on the rising 
flame as on the Elijah’s chariot that is to bear his 
soul to heaven. Hot for them the solace of lament 
ing friends, or the conscionsness that their memories 
would he cherished and honoured by posterity. They 
died alone, hated and nnpitied. They were deemed 
l>y all mankind the worst of criminals. Their very 
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kinsmen sliranlc from tlicm as tainted and accursed. 
The sujiiersfcitions they Lad imbibed in childhood, 
blending with the illusions of age, and with the 
horrors of their position, persuaded them in many 
cases that thej were indeed the bondslaves of Satan, 
and were about to exchange their torments upon 
earth for an agony that was as excruciating, and w^as 
eternal. And, besides all this, we ha.ve to consider 
the terrors which the belief must have spread through 
the people at large ; we have to picture the anguish 
of the mother, as she imagined that it was in the 
power of one whom she had offended, to blast in a 
moment every object of her affection : we have to 
conceive, above all, the awful shadow that the dread 
of accusation must have thrown on the enfeebled 
faculties of age, and the bitterness it mixst have 
added to desertion and to solitude. All these suffer- 
ings were the result of a single superstition, which 
the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MIRACULOUS. 


THE MIRACLES OF THE OHHROH. 

The same habits of mind -which induced men at first 
to recoil from the belief in witchcraft with an in- 
stinctive and involuntary repugnance as intrinsically 
incredible, and afteiwards openly to repudiate it, 
have operated in a very similar manner, and with 
very similar effects, upon the belief in modern mira- 
cles, The triumph, however, has not been in this 
case so complete, for the Church of Rome still main- 
tains the continuance of miraculous powers ; nor has 
the decay been so strictly normal, for the fact that 
most of the Roman Catholic miracles are associated 
with distinctively Roman Catholic doctrines has in- 
troduced much miscellaneous controversy into the 
question. But, notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, the general outhnes of the movement are 
clearly visible, and they are well deserving of a brief 
notice. 

, , If we would realise the modes of thought on this 
subject prior to the Reformation, we must quite dis- 
miss from our minds the ordinary Protestant notion 
that miracles were very rare and exceptional phe- 
nomena, the primai’y object of which was always to 
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accredit tlie teacher of some divine truth that could 
not otherwise he established. In the wiitings of the 
Fathers, and especially of those of the fourth and fiftl 
centuries, we find them not only spoken of as exist- 
ing in profusion, but as being directed to the most 
various ends. They were a kind of celestial charity, 
alleviating the* sorrows, healing the diseases, and 
supplying the wants of the faithful, They were 
frequent incitements to piety, stimulating the devo- 
tions of the languid, and rewai’ding the patience of 
the fervent. They were the signs of great and 
saintly virtue, securing universal respect for those 
who had attained a high degree of sanctity, or assist- 
ing them in the pei’formance of their more austere 
devotions. Thus, one saint having retired into the 
desert to lead a life of mortification, the birds daily 
brought him a supply of food, which was jirst 
sufficient for his wants ; and when a kindred spirit 
visited him in his retirement, they doubled the sup- 
ply; and when he died, two lions issued from the 
desert to dig his grave, uttered a long howl of 
mourning over his body, and knelt down to beg a 
blessing from the survivor.’ Thus, another saint, 
who was of opinion that a monk should never see 
himself naked, stood one day in despair upon the 
banks of a bridgeless stream, when an angel de- 
scended to assist him, and transported him in safety 
across the dreaded element.^ Besides this, the 
power of magic was, as we have seen, fully recog- 
nised, both by Christians and Pagans, and each 

* Paul the Hermit. See his the first of the hermits. 

Life by St. Jerome. The visi- - Ammon (Socrates, lib, iy. e, 
tor of Paul was St. Antony, 23). 
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admitted the reality of tLe miracles of tlie ofclier, 
tliougli ascribing tliem to tbe agency of demons.^ 

If we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, 
we find ourselves in an atmosphere that was dense 
and charged with the supernatural. The demand for 
miracles was almost boundless, and the supply was 
equal to the demand. Men of extraordinary sanctity 
seemed naturally and habitually to obtain the power 
of performing them, and their lives are crowded with 
their achievements, which were attested by the high- 
est sanction of the Church. FTothing could be more 
common than for a holy man to be lifted up from the 
floor in the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by 
the Yirgin or by an angel. There was scarcely a 
town that could not show some relic that had cured 
the sick, or some image that had opened and shut its 
eyes, or bowed its head to an earnest worshipper. It 
•was somewhat more extraordinary, hut not in the 
least incredible, that the fish should have thronged 
to the shore to hear St. Antony preach, or that it 
should be necessary to cnt the hair of the crucifix at 
Burgos once a month, or that the Virgin of the 
Filial’, at Saragossa, should, at the prayer of one of 
her worshippers, have restored a leg that had been 
ampiitated.2 Men who -were affiicted with apparently 
hopeless disease, started in a moment into perfect 
health when brought into contact with a relic of 


’ See some admirable re- 
mai'ks on this subject in Maury, 
L&geyidcs Pienses, pp. 240-244: ; 
also Farmer, O 71 Demoniacs. 
Middleton, Free Enquiry, pp. 
85-87. Bingham, Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, book 

^ There is a picture of the 


miracle in the cathedral of 
Saragossa, opposite the image. 
It is one about which a Ta.st 
amount has been written, and 
which the Spanish theologians 
are said to regard as peculiarly 
well established. Hume has 
noticed it in his Essay on 
Miracles. 
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Olirist or of tlie Virgin. Tlie virtue of sacli relics ra- 
diated in blessings all around tbein. Glorious visions 
heralded their discovery, and angels have transported 
them through the air. If a missionary went abroad 
among the heathen, supernatural signs confounded 
his opponents, and made the powers of darkness fly 
before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed 
his sword in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been 
known to combat with his army, and avenging mira- 
cles to scatter his enemies. If an unjust suspicion 
attached to an innocent man, he had immediately 
recourse to an ordeal which cleared his character 
and condemned his accusers. All this was going on 
habitually in every part of Europe without exciting 
the smallest astonishment or scepticism. Those who 
know how thoroughly the supernatural element per- 
vades the old lives of the saints, may form some 
notion of the multitude of miracles that were related 
and generally believed from the fact that M. Guizot 
has estimated the number , of these lives, accumulated 
in the Bollandist Collection, at about 25,000. ^ Yet 
this was but one department of miracles. It does not 
include the thousands of miraculous images and 
pictures that were operating throughout Christendom, 
and the countless apparitions and miscellaneous pro- 

' Hist, de la Oisilisation, Le- placed according to the calfu- 
^on XVII. The Bollandist dar. Fifty-five large folio 


Collection was begun at Ant- volumes have been published, 
WPip by a Jesuit named Bol- but they only extend to the end 


hind, in 164:1, was stopped for of October. See avery beauti- 
a time by the French Kevo- ful essay on the subject by 


lution, but renewed under the 
patronage of the Belgian Cham- 


Renan, Etudes liiligimscs. 
Renan says; ‘ II mo senihle qui) 


hers. It was intended to con- pour un vrai pliilosophe line 
tain a complete collection of prison cellulaire avec ces cvn- 
iill the original documents on quante cinq volumes iu-folio, 
the subject. The saints are serait un vrai paradis.’ 
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digies that "were taking place in every connky, aud 
on all occasions. Whenever a saint was canonised, it 
was necessary to prove that he had worked miracles ; 
but except on those occasions nuraculous accounts 
seem never to have been questioned. The most 
educated, as well as the most ignorant, habitually re- 
sorted to the supernatural as the simplest explana- 
tion of every difficulty. 

All this has now passed away. It has passed away 
not only in lands where Protestantism is triumphant, 
but also in those where the Roman Catholic faith is 
still acknowledged, and where the medimval saints 
are still venerated. St. Januarius, it is true, con- 
tinues to liquefy at Naples, and the pastorals of 
French bishops occasionally relate appaidtions of the 
Virgin among very ignorant and superstitious pea- 
sants 5 but the implicit, undiscriminating acquiescence 
with which such narratives were once received, has 
long since been replaced by a derisive incredulity. 
Those who know the tone that is habitually adopted 
on these subjects by the educated in Roman Catboh'o 
countries will admit that, so far from being a subject 
for triumphant exultation, the very few modern 
miracles which are related are everywhere regarded 
as a scandal, a stumbling-block, and a difficulty. 
Host educated persons speak of them with undis- 
guised scoi'u and incredulity ; some attempt to evade 
or explain them away by a natural hypothesis ; a 
very few faintly and apologetically defend them. Nor 
can it be said that what is manifested is merely a 
desire for a more minute and accui'ate examination 
of the evidence by which they are supported. On 
the contrary, it will, I think, be admitted that those 
alleged miracles are commonly rejected with an as- 
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Btirance tliat is as peremptory and unreasoning as 
that with which they would hawe been once received. 
IsTothing’ can he more rare than a serious examination, 
by those who disbelieve them, of the testimony on 
which they rest. They ai’e repudiated, not because 
they are unsupported, but because they are miracu- 
lous. Men are prepared to admit almost any con- 
ceivable concurrence of natural improbabilities rather 
t han resort to the hypothesis of supernatural inter- 
ference and this spirit is exhibited not merely by 
open sceptics, but by men who are sincere though 
pei'haps not very fervent believei’S in their Church. 
It is the prevailing characteiustic of that vast body 
of educated persons, whose lives are chiefly spent in 
secular pursuits, and who, while they receive with 
unenquiring faith the great doctrines of Catholicism, 
and duly pexTorm its leading duties, derive their 
mental tone and colouring from the general spix’it of 
then- age. If you speak to them on the subject, they 
will reply with a shrug and with a smile ; they will 
tell you that it is indeed melancholy that such nar- 
xatives should he narrated in the middle of the 
nineteenth ceixtuiy ; they will ti*eat them as palpable 
anachronisms, as obviously and intrinsically incre- 
dible; but they will add that it is not necessary for 
all Roman Catholics to heHeve them, and that it is 
unfair to judge the enlightened members of the 
Church by the measure of the superstitions of the 
ignorant. 

That this is the geneiul tone adopted by the great 
majority of educated Roman Catholics, both in their 
writings and in them convex'sation., will scarcely be a 
matter of dispute. It is also very manifest that it is 
the direct product axid measui-e of civilisation. The 
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districts wliere an acconnt of a modern miracle is 
received with least derision, are precisely those which 
are most torpid and most isolated. The classes 
whose habits of thought are least shocked by such 
an account, are those which are least educated and 
le^ast influenced by the broad current of civilisation, 
p we put aside the clergy and those who are most 
immediately under their influence, we find that this 
habit of mind is the invariable concomitant of eduea-. 
tion, and is the especial characteristic of those persons 
whose intellectual sympathies are most extended, 
and. who therefore represent most faithfully the 
various intellectual influences of their time. If you 
connect a nation which has long been insulated and 
superstitious with the general movement of European 
civilisation by means of railways, or a free press, or 
the^ removal of protecting laws, you will most in- 
fallibly inoculate it with this spirit. 

It is further evident that this habit of thought is 
not a merely ephemeral movement, produced by'somo 
exceptional event, or by some transient literary 
fasMon peculiar to our own century. All history 
shows that, in exact proportion to the intellectual 
progress of nations, the accounts of miracles taking 
place among them become rarer and rarer, until at 
last they entirely cease. ^ , In this fact we have a clear 
indication of the decline of the old habits of thought ; 

* This has been noticed in when natural knowledge pre- 
an extremely ingenious fashion vailed; for He knew thei-e was 
by Bi.shop Spratt God never not so much need to make use 
yet loft Himself without a wit- of extraordinary signs when 
ness in the world ; and it is ob- men were diligent in the works 
servable that He has commonly of His hands and attentive to 
eho.sou tlio dark and ignorant the impressions of His footsteps 
ngo.s wherein to work miracles, in His creatures.’ of 

but seldom or never the times Eoyal Society, p. 350.) 
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for tliose who regard these miracles as real, ascrihe 
their disappearance to the progress of incredulity, 
■while those who disbelieve them maintain that they 
were the results of a particular direction given to the 
imagination, and of a particular form of imposition 
created and suggested hy the medijeval habits of 
thought. In other words, the old spirit, accordmg 
to one class, is the condition, and, according to tlie 
other class, the cause of the miracles ; and, therefore, 
the cessation of miraculous narratives, when unac- 
companied hy an avowed change of creed, implies 
the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions he true — and I scarcely think 
that any candid person who seriously examines the 
subject can question them — they lead irresistibly to a 
very important general conclusion. They show that 
the repugnance of men to believe miraculous narra- 
tives is in direct proportion to the progress of civili- 
sation and the diffusion of knowledge. It is not 
simply that science explains some things -which were 
formerly deemed supernatural, such as comets or 
eclipses. We find the same incredulity manifested 
in Roman Catholic countries towards alleged miracles 
by saints, or relics, or images, on which science can 
throw no dmect light, and which contain no element 
of improbability, except that they are miraculous. 
It is not simply that civilisation sti’engthens Protest- 
antism at the expense of the Chui*ch of Rome. We 
find this spirit displayed hy Roman. Catholics them- 
selves, though the uniform tendency of their theology 
is to destroy all notion of the antecedent improhahility 
of modern mii’acles ; and though the fact that these 
miracles are only alleged in their own church should 
invest them with a peculiar attraction. It is not 
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even, tliat tliere is an. increasing repugnance to an 
nnscrutinising and blindfold faith. Alleged miracles 
are rejected with immediate imreasoning incredulity 
by the members of a church which has done every- 
thing in its power to prepare the mind for their 
reception. The plain fact is, that the progress of 
civilisation produces invariably a certain tone and 
habit of thought, which makes men recoil from 
miraculous narratives with an instinctive and imme- 
diate repugnance, as though they were essentially 
incredible, independently of any definite arguments, 
and in spite of dogmatic teaching. Whether this 
habit of mind is good or evil, I do not now discuss ; 
that it exists wherever cmhsation advances, is, I 
conceive, incontestable. 

We may observe, however, that it acts with much 
greater force against contemporary than against his- 
torical miracles. Eoman Catholics who will reject 
with immediate lidioule an account of a miracle taking 
place in their own day, will speak with considerable 
respect of a precisely similar miracle that is attributed 
to a mediceval saint. Nor is it at all difiicnlt to 
discover the reason of this distinction. Events that 
took place in a distant past are not realised with the 
same intense vividness as those which take place 
among ourselves. They do not press upon us with 
the same keen reality, and are not judged by the same 
measni’e. They come down to us invested with a 
legendary garb, obscured by the haze of years, and 
surrounded by circumstances that are so unlike our 
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iulixsed into Ms yet undeveloped mind, and tliey are 
tlms at no period bronglit in contact vvitli a matnred 
and unbiassed judgment. We find, therefore, that 
altliough these general habits of thought do, un- 
doubtedly, exercise a retrospective influence, that is 
not their fii’st or their most powerful efiect. 

In Protestant countries there has not been as com- 
jilete a change as that which we have been consider- 
ing, fot Protestantism was only called into existence 
when the old habits of thought had greatly declined. 
The Reformation was created and pervaded by the 
modern spirit; and its leaders were compelled, by 
the exigencies of their position, to repudiate the 
miraculous accounts of their time. They could not 
with any consistency admit that the Almighty had 
selected as the peculiar channels of His grace, and 
had glorified by countless miracles, devotions which 
they stigmatised as blasphemous, idolatrous, and 
superstitious. We find, accordingly, that from the 
very beginning, Protestantism looked upon modern 
miracles (except those wMch wei’e compidsed under 
the head of witchcraft) with an aversion and distrust 
that contrast remarkably with the unhesitating cre- 
dulity of its opponents. The history of its sects 
exhibits, indeed, some alleged miracles, which were, 
apparently, the result of ignorance or enthusiasm, 
and a very few which were obvious impositions. 
Such^ for example, was the famous voice from the 
wall in the reign of Queen Mary, which proclaimed 
the mass to be idolatrous, just as the crucifix in 
Christ Church, at Dublin, shed tears of blood in the 
following reign, because the Protestant service was 
introduced into Ireland. On the whole, however, 
the new faith proved remarkably free from these 
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forms of deception ; and its leaders generally con- 
cnrred in the belief, that miracles had ceased when. 
Christianity had gained a definite ascendency in the 
■world. The Patristic writings are full of miracnlous 
accounts ; and most of the reformers, and especially 
those in England, treated Patristic a’athority with 
great respect ; so that the line of demarcation Between 
the miracnlous and the non- miracnlous age, was 
generally drawn at about the period when the most 
eminent of the Pathers passed away. As this was 
not very long after Christianity had obtained a com- 
plete command of the civil power, many plausible 
arguments cotdd be urged in support of the view, 
which appears, in England at least, to have been 
universal. 

When Locke was writing his famous Letters on 
Toleration, he was led to a consideration of the 
Patristic miracles by an argument which seems then 
to have been deemed very forcible, but which, as it 
belongs to a different ‘ climate of opinion ’ from our 
own, would now be regarded as both futile and ir- 
reverent, It was absolntely necessary, it was con- 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, for the well- 
being of Christianity, that it should be supported by 
persecution ; that is to say, that the civil power should 
suppress its opponents. When Christianity was still 
unrecognised by government, it.existed in an abnormal 
condition ; the laws of nature were suspended in its 
favour, and continual miracles enstired its triumph. 
"Wlien, however, the conversion of Constantine placed 
the civil power at its disposal, the era of the super- 
natural was closed. The power of persecuting was 
obtained ; and, therefore, the power of worldngmiracles 
was withdrawn. The alliance between Church and 
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State being instituted, Christianity had arrived at its 
iioianal and final position, and exceptional assistance 
had become unnecessary.* This argument, the work 
of the theologians of Oxford, was not likely to stagger 
Locke ; but the historical question which it opened 
was well calculated to arrest that keen and fearless 
intellect, so little accustomed to bow before unsup- 
ported authority, and at the very time engaged in 
the defence of tolei’ation against the entire weight 
of ecclesiastical tradition. He appears to have con- 
sulted Sir Isaac Hewton ; foi*, in one of Hewton’s 
letters, we find a somewhat hesitating passage upon 
the subject : ‘Miracles,’ Newton wrote, ‘ of good 
credit continued in the Church for about two or three 
hundred years. Gregorius Thaumaturgus had his 
name from thence, and was one of the latest who was 
eminent for that gift ; but of their number and fre- 
quency I am not able to -give you a just account. 
The history of those ages is very imperfect. ’ ^ Locke 
does not appear to have adopted this view. In reply 
to the Oxford argument, he wrote a very remarkable 
passage, which did not, apparently, attract at the time 
the attention it deserved, but which, long afterwards, 
obtained an extremely conspicnons place in the dis- 
Bussion. ‘ This, I think,’ he said, ‘ is evident, that 

‘ This argument, in a modified tise hy a translation i n the fifth 
form, has been reproduced by volume of Henrion. Histoin 
Muzarolli (a Homan theologian de VEglise. 
of some note), in his Treatise * Bi-ewster’s lafe of Newton, 
on the Inquisition. He cites the p. 275. There is another letter 
destruction of Ananias and Sap- from Hewton to Locke on the 
phira, and of Simon Magus, subject, in King’s Jji/eq/’Zoc/ce, 
This class of miracles, he says, vol. i. p. 415 j but it 'is little 
has ceased ; and the Inquisition more than a catalogue of autho- 
is, in consequence, required. I rities. 
know this very remarkable trea- 
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lie wlio will builcl liis faitli or reasonings upon miracles 
delivered bj Oliui’cli liistozdans, will find cause to go 
fe, 130 further than the Apostles’ time, or else not to stop 

r at Constantine’s, since the writex’s after that period, 

j %v’hose word we I’eadily take as unquestionable in 

I other things, speak of miracles in their time, with no 

j less assurance than the Fathers befoi'e the fourth 

i century ; and a gi’eat part of the inii’acles of the 

second and third centui'ies stand upon the credit of 
the writers of the fourth.’ ^ 

! After this time, the subject of the miracles of the 

i\ Fathers seems to hare slept until public attention was 

called to it by the well-known work of Middleton. 
That the ‘ Free Inquiry ’ was a book of extraordinaiy 
merit — that it displayed great eloquence, gi*eat bold- 
ness, and great controvei-sial dexteiity, and met with 
no opposition at all equal to its abilities, will scarcely 
be denied. But, in order to appreciate its success, 
we should considei’, besides these things, the genei’al 
character of the age in which it appeax’cd. During 
the half century that elapsed between Locke and 
Middleton, many influences that it would be tedious 
^ to examine, but to which Locke himself by his philo- 

j sophy most lai'gely contributed, had pi'ofoundly modi- 

I fled the theology of England. The charm and fasci- 

^ nation which the early Fathers exercised upon the 

I divines of the previous centuiy had quite passed away, 

i The Patristic wxrks fell I’apidly into neglect, and the 

j very few who continued to study them were but little 

i imbued with their spirit. FTothing, indeed, could be 

i more unlike the tone of the Fathers than the cold, 

Sy. passionless, and prudential theology of the eighteenth 

I century, a theology which I’egarded Christianity as 

I * Third letter on p, 269. 
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an acliuirable auxiliary to the police for’ce, and a 
pvinciple of decorum and of cohesion in society, hut 
which carefully banished from it all enthusiasm, veiled 
or attenuated all its mystei-ies, and virtually reduced 
it to an authoritative system of moral philosophy. 
There never had been a time when divines had such a 
keen dread of anything that appeared absurd or gro- 
tesque. The spirit that, in the previous century, had 
destroj’-cd the belief in wdtchcraft, passed in its full 
intensity into their works. Common sense was the 
domin ating characteristic of all they wrote . Generous 
sentiments, disinterested virtue, reverential faith, sub- 
lime speculations, had passed away. Every preacher 
was employed in showing that Christianity was in all 
respects perfectly in accordance wdth human reason, 
in eliminating or obscuring whatever could shock the 
feelings or offend the judgment, in representing reli- 
gion as intended to refine and harmonise society, to 
embellish all the relations of life, to give a higher 
sanction to the dictates of human prudence, and to 
extend the horizon of that prudence beyond the grave. 
As a consequence of this state of mind, there was an 
increasing indisposition to accept miracles like those 
of the Fathers, which were not included in the evi-^ 
deuces of Christianity, and a decreasing reverence for 
the writoi’S on whose testimony they rest. 

It was in the midst of this movement of thought, 
that Middleton published his gi’eat attack upon the 
Patristic miracles, and brought into clear relief both 
the difficulties and the importance of the subject. 
The writings of the Fathers contain numerous accounts 
of miracles which they alleged to have taken place in 
their own day and under their own notice, and which 
are of such a nature, and are related in such a 
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manner, tliat it seems scarcely possible to avoid the 
conclnsioir that they had really taken place, or else 
that the Fathers delibei’ately palmed them off upon 
the credulity of their readers. The ■works of the 
first century that have come down to us ai’e extremely 
scanty, and consist almost entirely of short epistles 
written without any historical or controversial pur- 
pose, for the encouragement or edification of be- 
lievers ; but, even in this century, the martyrdom of 
St, Polycarp supplies an account which is clearly 
miracnlous. Justin Martyr, who wrote very early 
in the second centnry, and it is said not more than 
fifty years after the death of St. John, distinctly 
asserts the continuance of miracles in his time, and 
from this date the evidence is ample and unbroken. 
The Protestant theory is, that miracles became 
gradually fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
disappeared. The historical fact is, that generation 
after generation, the miraculous accounts became more 
numerous, more universal, and more extraordinary. 

‘ As far as tbe Church historians can illustrate or 
throw light upon anything, there is not a single point 
in all history so constantly, explicitly, and unani- 
mously affirmed by them all, as the continual succes- 
sion of those powers through all ages, from the 
earliest Father who first mentions them down to the 
time of the Eeformation.’ ^ If, then, we gave even 
a general credence to the historical evidence upon 
the subject, we should be carried down, without 
pause or chasm, into the depths of the middle ages ; 
and we should be compelled to admit that what Pro- 
testants regard as the worst superstitions of the 
Church of .Eome, were for centuries the habitual and 
‘ Preface to the Free Fnguiry. 
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•spocial cliannels of supernatural favour. If again, in 
defiance of all the ordinary rales of historical cifiti- 
cism, we believed the assertions of the writers of the 
fourth century, but refused to credit the equally 
positive testimony of the writers of the ninth cen- 
tury, we should stiU be met by the same difficulty, 
though in a modified form. It may be contended, 
that the Fathers of the fourth century were not 
Roman Catholics; but it is quite certain that they 
were not, in the ordinary sense of the word, Pr6- 
testants. It is quite certain that there existed among 
them many practices, forms of devotion, and doctrinal 
lendencies, which may not have been actually Roman 
Catholic, but which, at least, hung upon the extreme 
verge of Catholicism which inevitably gi’avitatcd to 
it, and which were the germs and the embryos of 
medimval theology. Row, it is precisely in con- 
nection with this department of their theology that 
the miraculous accounts ai’e most numerous. 

Such was the great difficulty of the question, re- 
garded from the Protestant point of view. Middleton 
met it by an attack upon the veracity of the Fathers, 
which was so eloquent, so uncompromising, and so 
admirably directed, that all England soon rang with 
the controversy. He contended that the religious 
leaders of the fourth century had admitted, eulogised, 
and habitually acted upon principles that were dia- 
metrically opposed not simply to the aspirations of 
a transcendent sanctity, but to the dictates of the 
most common honesty. He showed that they had 
applauded falsehood, that they had practised the 
most wholesale forgery, that they had habitually and 
grossly falsified history, that they had adopted to the 
fullest extent the system of pious frauds, and that 
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they coiitimially eauployed tliem to stimulate tlie 
derotion of the people. These 'were the charges 
which he brought against men, around whose brows 
the saintly aureole had sparkled for centuries with an 
unfading splendour ; against those great Fathers who 
had formed the theological systems of Europe; who 
had been the arbitrators of so many controversies, 
and the objects of the homage of so many creeds. 
The evidence he adduced was pointed directly at the 
writers of the fourth centmy ; but he carried his 
argument back to a still earlier period. ‘ When we 
reflect,’ ho says, ‘ on that surprising confidence and 
secmity with which the principal Fathers of this 
fourth centuiy have affirmed as true what they them- 
selves had either forged, or what they knew at least 
to be forged, it is natural to suspect that so bold a 
defiance of sacred truth could not be acquired or 
become general at once, but must have been carried 
gradually to that height by custom and the example of 
former times, and a long experience of what the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the multitude would bear,’* 
It is manifest that an attack of this kind opened 
out questions of the gi’avest and widest character. 
It shook the estimate of the Fathers which had been 
general, not only in the Church of Rome, but in a 
great degree among the ablest of the Reformers. In 
the Church of England especially, the Patristic autho- 
rity had been virtually regarded as almost equal in 
authority to that of the inspired writers. The first 
great theological work of the English Reformation 
was ‘ The Apology,’ in which Jewel justified the 
Reformers, by pointing out the deviations of the 
Church of Rome from the Patristic sentiments. It 
* Introductory Chapter. 
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laacT ever been tbe pride of the great divines of the 
seventeenth century that tbey were the most profound 
students of tbe Patristic writings, the most faithful 
representatives of tbeir spirit, and the most loyal 
respecters of their authority. The unsupported asser- 
tion of a Father had always been regarded as a most 
weighty, if not a decisive, argument in controversy. 
But surely this tone was idle and worse than idle, 
if the estimate of Middleton was correct. If the 
Fathers were in truth men of the most unbounded 
creduhty and of the laxest veracity ; if the sense of 
the importance of dogmas had, .in their minds, com- 
pletely superseded the sense of rectitude, it was 
absurd to invest them with this extraordinary vene- 
ration. They might still be reverenced as men of 
undoubted sincerity, and of the noblest hei’oism. 
They might still be cited as witnesses to the belief of 
theii* time, and as representing the tendencies of its 
intellect ; but their pre-eminent authority had passed 
away. But beyond all this, there were other and, 
perhaps, graver questions suggested. Under what 
circumstances was it permitted to reject the unani- 
mous and explicit testimony of all ecclesiastical 
historians ? What was the measure of their credulity 
and of their veracity ? Wliat again was the degree' 
of the antecedent improbability of miracles, the 
criterion separating the true from the false, the 
amount of testimony required to substantiate them ? 

These were the great questions which were evoked 
in 1748, by this Doctor of Divinity, and they were 
sufBcient for many years to attract the attention of 
the ablest enquirers ia England. Among the laity 
the work of Middleton seems to have met with 
great acceptance. Among the clergy, its impetuous, 
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uncompromising, and sceptical tone, naturally excited 
mucli alarm, and the Unirersity of Oxford signalised 
itself in the opposition ; but it is a remarkable sign 
of the times that the Fathers found no abler defenders 
than Church and Dodvrell. Gibbon, 'who "vras then a 
Tery young man, and already entangled in the argu- 
ments of Bossuet, lost his remaining faith in Pi’otest- 
antism during the discussion. He could not, he said, 
bring himself at that time to adopt the conclusions of 
Middleton, and he could not resist the eyidence that 
miracles of good ci-edit had continued in the Church 
after the leading doctrines of Catholicism had been 
introduced. He accordingly embraced those doctiines, 
and left the University •without taking his degree. 
Hume investigated the subject from a philosophical 
point of vie-w ; he endeavoured to fi’ame a general 
doctrine, deiermining the relation bet-ween miracu- 
lous narratives and historical testimony, the compara^ 
tive improbability of the reality of miracles and of the 
un veracity of histeians ; and the result -was his Essay 
on Miracles.^ Farmer, reproducing an old notion of 

' Hume’s Fssay -nus avow- harder,’ he says, ‘ to believe 
edly an application (right or that God should alter or put 
■wrong) of Tillotson’s famous out of its ordinary course some 
argument against transuhstan- phenomenon of the great world 
tiation. It is not so generally for once, and make things act 
known that his method of rea- contrary to thoir ordinary rule 
soniiig had been also antici- purposely, that the mind of 
pated by Locke, who iu a very men might do so always after, 
roniarkable passage in his Com- than that this is some fallaey 
mon-place Book, contends that or natural effect of which ho 
men should not believe any pro- knows not the cause, let it look 
position that is contrary to rea- ever so strange ’ (King, Ziyi: of 
8011, 011 the authority either of Zoc/rc, vol. i, pp. 230 , 231 ). See, 
inspiration or of miracle, for too, the chapter on Eeason and 
the reality of the inspiration or Faith, in the Essaif on the Hu- 
of the miracle can only be es- man Undmtaniing. 
tablished by reason. ‘It is . , 
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Liglitfoot, Webster, and Semler, and anticipating in 
this respect the cnrrent of German rationalism, 
attempted to explain the diabolical possessions of 
Scripture by the ordinary phenomena of epilepsy.^ 
Warburton and Douglas, with jDrobably most of the 
ablest of the clergy, abandoning the Patristic miracles 
proceeded to establish the peculiar character and 
evidence of the miracles recorded by the Evangelists ; 
and the general adoption of tliis tone may be said to 
have ushered in a new phase in the history of 
miracles. 

It has been often remarked as a siugnlar fact, that 
almost every great step vrhich has been made by the 
English intellect, in connection with theology* has 
been made in spite of the earnest and persistent 
opposition of the University of Oxford. The attitude 
which that University preserved during the Middle- 
tonian controversy was precisely the same as that 
which it had exhibited towards the two great ques- 
tions of the previous century. The advocates of the 
theory of civil liberty, in opposition to the theory of 
passive obedience, and the advocates of toleration as 
opposed to persecution, had found at Oxford their 
most unflinching and their most able adversaries. In 
our o^vn century, when the secularisation of politics 
was forced upon the public mind by the discussions 
on the Test Act and on Catholic Emancipation, and 
when it had become evident to all attentive observers 
that this question was destined to be the battle-field 
of the contest between the modern spirit and tradition, 

_ ‘ Famer, who was a dissent- both truth and error. He at- 
ing minister, desTOd to destroy tempted to showthat there were 
the difhculty arising from the no such things as diabolical 
fiiet that miracles were gene- miracles of any kind, 
tally represented as attesting 
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tlie University of Oxford stowed clearly ttat its old 
spirit liad lost none of its intensity, ttougli it Lad 
lost mncL of its influence. Still later, in 1833, a great 
reactionary movement emanated from the same quai’- 
ter, and was directed avowedly against tLe Labits of 
reHgious tbougLt wliicL modern civilisation Lad 
evei'ywLere produced. Its supporters denounced 
these Labits as essentially and ftindamentally false. 
They described the history of English theology for a 
century and a half as a history of uninterimpted 
decadence. They believed, in the emphatic words of 
their great leader, that ‘ the nation was on its way to 
give up revealed truth,’’ After a time, the movement 
tended to Catholicism with a force and rapidity that 
it was impossible to mistake. It produced a defection 
which was quite unparalleled in magnitude since that 
which had taken place under the Stuarts ; and which, 
unlike the former movement, was altogether im- 
influenced by sordid considerations. The point which 
I desire to notice in connection with this defection, as 
illustrating the tendency I am tiacing in the present 
chapter, is the extremely small place which the sub- 
ject of Roman Catholic miracles occupied in the 
controversy. 

If we ask, what are the grounds on which the 
cessation of miracles is commonly maintained, they 
may, I suppose, be summed up much as follows : — 

Miracles, it is said, are the Divine credentials of an 
inspired messenger announcing doctrines which could 
not otherwise be established. They prove that he 
is neither an impostor nor an enthusiast; that his 
teaching is neither the work of a designing intellect 
nor of an over-heated imagination. Ex*bm the nature 
* Kewman’s Anglican Difficiiliies, p. 54. 
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of tliG case, tMs could not be proved in any otter 
■ way. If the Abnigbty designed to reveal to mankind 
a system of religion distinct from that wbicb is re- 
flected in the works of nature, and written on the 
consciences of men, He must do so by the instru- 
mentality of an inspired messenger. If a teacher 
claims to be the special organ of a Divine communi- 
cation revealing supernatural truths, he may be justly 
expected to authenticate his mission in the only way 
in which it can he authenticated — by the performance 
of supeimatural acts. Miracles are, therefore, no 
moi’e improbable than a revelation ; for a revelation 
would be ineffectual without miracles. But, while 
this consideration destroys the common objections to 
the Gospel miracles, it separates them cleai’ly from 
those of the Church of Rome. The former’ were 
avowedly exceptional ; they wei’e absolutely neces- 
sary ; they were designed to introduce a new religion, 
and to establish a supernatural message. The latter 
were simply means of edification ; they were directed 
to no object that could not otherwise be attained ; and 
ley were represented as taking place in a dispensa- 
tion that was intended to be not of sight but of 
Besides this, miracles should be regarded as 
the most awful and impressive manifestations of 
Divine power. To make them habitual and com- 
monplace would be to degi’ade if not to destroy their 
character, which would be still further abased if wo 
admitted those which appeared trivial and puerile. 
The miracles of the Hew Testament W’ere alw’aya 
characterised by dignity and solemnity ; they always 
convoyed some spiritual lesson, and conferred some 
actual benefit, besides attesting the character of the 
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were frequently trivial, purposeless, and unimpres- 
sive i constantly verging on tlie grotesque, and not 
nnfrequently j>assing tlie border. 

Sucli is, I tbink, a fair epitome of tbe common 
arguments in favour of tbe cessation of miracles; and 
they are undoubtedly very plausible and very cogent ; 
but, after all, wbat do they prove ? H'ot that miracles 
bave ceased ; but that, supposing them to have ceased, 
there is nothing surprising or alarming m the fact. 
A man who has convinced himself of the falseness ot 
the ecclesiastical miracles, may very fahdy adduce 
these considerations to prove that his conclusion 
does not impugn the Bibhcal nariutives, or introduce 
confusion or incoherence into the system of Provi- 
dence ; but this is the full extent to wliich they can 
be legitimately carried. As an a priori proof, they 
are far too weak to wdthstand any serious amount of 
positive testimony. Miracles, it is said, are intended 
exclusively to accredit an inspired messenger. But, 
after all, what proof is there of this ? It is simply 
an hypothesis — plausible and consistent it may be, 
but entirely unsupported by positive testimony. In- 
deed, we may go further, and say that it is distinctly 
opposed to your own facts. You may repudiate the 
unanimous belief of the early Christians that miracles 
were ordinary and commonplace events among all 
nations. You may resist the strong arguments that 
may be drawn from the unsurprised reception of the 
Christian miracles, and from the existence of the 
demoniacs and of the exorcists, but at least you 
must admit that the Old Testament relates many 
miracles which will not fall under your canon. Tiio 
creation was a miracle, and so was the deluge, and 
so was the destruction of tbe cities of the plain. 
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The Old Testament mii’acles are, in many respects, 
unlike those of the Kew Testament : is it impossible 
that there should be another class different from 
either ? But the ecclesiastical mnacles, it is said, 
are often gi'otesque j they appear yirwjia/aoie absurd, 
and excite an irresistible repugnance. A sujShciently 
dangerous test in an age in 'which men find it more 
and more difficult to beliere any miracles whatever ! A 
sufficiently dangerous test for those -who know the tone 
that has been long adopted, over an immense part of 
Europe, towards such narratives as the deluge, or the 
exploits of Samson, the speaking ass, or the possessed 
pigs ! Besides this, a great proportion of the ecclesias- 
tical miracles are simply reproductions of those which 
are recorded in the Bible ; and if there are mingled 
with them some that appear manifest impostures, this 
may be a very good reason for treating these nar- 
ratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but is certainly 
no reason for maintaining that they are all below 
contempt. The Bible neither asserts nor implies the 
revocation of supernatural gifts ; and if the general 
promise that these gifts should be conferred may 
have been intended to apply only to the Apostles, it 
is at least as susceptible of a different interpretation. 
If these miracles were actually continued, it is surely 
not difficult to discover the beneficial purpose that 
tiiey would fulfil. They would stimulate a languid 
])iety ; they would prove invaluable auxiliaries to 
missionaries labouring among barbarous and un- 
reasoning savages, who, from their cfrcumstances 
and habits of mind, are utterly incapable of forming 
any just estimate of the evidences of the religion 
they are expected to embrace. Even in Europe the 
results of the controversies of the last 300 years 
have not been so entirely satisfactory as to leave no 
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room for some more decisive proofs than the aiahi- 
guous utterances of a remote antiquity. To say that 
these miracles are false because they are Eoman 
Catholic is to assume the very question at issue. 
The controversy bet-ween Protestantism and Catho- 
licism comprises an immense mass of complicated 
and heterogeneous arguments. Thousands of minds 
have traversed these arguments, and have found at 
each step their faith in Protestantism confirmed. 
Thousands of minds have pursued the same course 
■with results that were diametrically opposite. The 
question is, whether an examination of the alleged 
miracles of Oathohoism would not furnish a decisive 
criterion, or at least one of the most powerful argu- 
ments, for determining the controversy. What evi- 
dence of the truth of Catholicism could he stronger 
than that its distinctive doctrines had been crowned 
by tens of thousands of miracles, that a supernatural 
halo had encircled it wherever it appeared, and had 
cast a glory upon all its triumphs ? * What pz*oof of 


* E. g., one of the questions 
of dispute is the veneration of 
relies. Now St. Augustine, the 
ablest and most clear-headed of 
all the Fathers, and a man of 
undoubted piety, solemnly as- 
serts that in his own diocese of 
Hippo, in the space of two 
years, no less than seventy mi- 
racles had been wrought by the 
body of St. Stephen, and that 
in the neighbouring province of 
Calaina, where the relic had pre- 
viously been, the number was 
incomparably greater. He gives 
a catalogue of what he deems 
undoubted miracles, which he 
says he had selected from a 
multitude so groat, that volumes 


would be required to reliite them 
ail. hi that catalogue xce find 
no less than five cases ofrestn- 
ration of life to the dead {Be 
Civ. Bci, lii). xxii. c. 8). Tiiis 
statement is well known to 
readers of Gibbon and Middle- 
ton ; but, as far as I know, the 
only Higii Churchman who has 
refeiTod to it is Mr. Ward (Ideal 
of a Christian Church, pp, 133- 
140), who notices it merely to 
lament the very different tone 
with which we now speak of 
the rairacnlous. This aspect 
of the Patristic writings ha.s 
been very clearly and honestly 
brought o\it in Isaac Taylor’s 
xhicistii Christianity. 
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tbo falseliood of Catliolicism could be more decisive 
tlian tliat it was imable to establish any of the im- 
mense mass of miracles wbicb. it bad asserted, that 
all these were resolved and dissipated before a search- 
ing criticism, that saints had been canonised, forms 
of worship established, countless bulls and pastorals 
issued, innumerable rejoicings, pageantries, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimages authoritatively instituted, 
public opinion, all through Christendom violently 
and continuously agitated on account of alleged 
events which had either no existence, or which were-'' 
altogether misunderstood ? Making every allowance 
for the errors of the most extreme fallibility, the 
history of Catholicism would on this 
represent an amount of imposttoC^rohably un- 
equalled in the annals of the human race. If, again, 
you say that yon have formed a definite and unhesi- 
tating opinion on the subject from other arguments, 

I reply that, putting aside all other considerations 
this answer might suggest, it does not apply to the 
Tractarian movement we are considering. The tran- 
sition from the Church of England to the Church of 
.Borne, which was made by so many in consequence 
of that movement, was not abrupt or unwavering . 
It was, on the contrary, slow, painful, hesitating, 
and duhions. Some of those who made it have 
dcsciibcd themselves as trembliag for months, and 
even years, between the opposing creeds, them minds 
vibrating and oscillating to and fro : countless diffi- 
culties, colliding principles, modes of reasoning the 
most various, blending and neutralising sentiments 
of every hue, torturing their minds with doubt, and 
sometimes almost destroying by their conflict the 
very faculty of judgment. Surely one might have 
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imagined that men in sneh. a position Tvonld have 
gladlj exchanged those shifting speenlations that so 
constantly elude the grasp and bewilder the mind, 
and catch their colour from each changing mode 
of thought, for the comparatively firm and definite 
ground of historical criticism ! The men were 
admirably fitted for such criticism. They were 
pre-eminently scholars and antiquarians, and in its 
intellectual aspect the movement was essentially a 
resuscitation of the past. Nor did the age seem at 
fii'st sight less suited for the enterprise. At the 
time of the Reformers the study of evidences, and 
indeed all searching investigation into the facts of 
the past, were unknown. When, however, Tracta- 
rianism arose, the laws of historical criticism were 
developed to great perfection, and they were attract- 
ing an immense proportion of the talent of Europe. 
In English theology, especially, they had become 
supreme. The attacks which Woolston and his 
followers had made upon the scriptural miracles bad 
been repelled by Larduer aud Paley with such unex- 
pected vigour, with such undoubted ability, aud, as 
it was long thought, -with such unanswerable success, 
that all theological I’easoning had been directed to 
this channel. Yet in the Tractarian movement the 
subject of modern miracles can scarcely be said to 
have exercised a perceptible influence. Gibbon, as 
we have seen, had gone over to Romo chiefly 
through a persuasion of their reality. Ohillingworth 
still earlier had declared that the same reason liad 
been one of those which had induced him to take 
the same step. Pascal had based his defence of 
Jansenism in a great measure upon the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn; but at Oxford these narratives 
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liardlj excited a serious attention. ’Wlaat little in* 
fluence they had ■was chiefly an influence of repulsion ; 
what little was written in their favour was written 
for the most part in the tone of an apology, as if to 
attenuate a difficulty rather than to establish a creedd 
This was surely a very remarkable characteristic 
of the Tractarian movement, when we remember the 
circumstances and attainments of its leaders, and the 
great prominence which miraculous evidence had 
long occupied in England. It was especially remark- 
able when we recollect that one of the great com- 
plaints which the Tractarian party wex'e making 
against modern theology was, that the conception 
of the supernatural had become faint and dim, and 
that its manifestations were either explained away 
or confined to a distant past. It would seem as if 
those who were most conscious of the character of 
their age wei-e unable, in the very midst of their 
opposition, to free themselves from its tendencies. 

If we look beyond the Tractarian movement, we 
find a still more startling illustration of the prevail- 
ing feeling in the extraordinary strides which pro- 
fessed and systematised Rationalism has made in 
most Protestant countries. The extent to which 
Continental Protestantism has gravitated towards 
it has been recognised on all sides, and has excited 
the greatest hopes in some and the greatest alarm in 
others. It is worthy, too, of remark, that the move- 
ment has been most manifest in those countries 
where the leading Chm'cbes ai’e not connected with 
* Dr. Newman’s very able es- list saints, about wHch we 
say (pretixod to ileury’s Sis- have lately beard so much, 
is essentially an apology never seem to have been re* 
for the ecclesiastical miracles ; garded as evidential, 
and the miracles of the Eng- 
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very elaborate creeds or witb litirrgical services, and 
where the reason, being least shackled by tradition, 
is most free to follow the natural sequence of its 
developments. It is true that the word Rationalism 
is somewhat vague, and comprises many different 
modifications of belief. This consideration has con- 
stantly been urged by those who ai’e termed ortho- 
dox Protestants in a tone of the most contemptuous 
scorn, but with a complete forgetfulness of the fact 
that for 300 years Protestantism itself was invari- 
ably assailed by the very same objection, and was 
invariably defended on the twofold ground that 
variations of belief are the necessary consequence 
of honest enquiry, and that amid its innumei*able 
diversities of detail there were certain radical con- 
ceptions which gave a substantial unity to the dis- 
cordant sects. Much the same general unity may be 
found among the various modifications of Protestant 
Rationalism. Its central conception is the elevation 
of conscience into a position of supreme authoiity as 
the religious organ, a verifying faculty discriminating 
between truth and error. It regards Christianity as 
designed to preside over the moral progress of man- 
kind, as a conception which was to become more and 
more sublimated and spiritualised as the human 
mind passed into new phases, and was able to bear 
the splendour of a more unclouded light. Religion 
it believes to be no exception to the general law of 
progress, but rather the highest form of its manifes- 
tation, and its earlier systems hut the necessary steps 
of an imperfect development. In its eyes the moral 
element of Christianity is as the sun in heaven, and 
dogmatic systems are as the clouds that intercept 
and temper the exceeding brightness of its ray. 
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The insect -whose existence is hnt for a moment 
might well imagine that these were indeed eternal, 
that their majestic colnmns coald never fail, and 
that them luminous folds were the very source and 
centre of light. And yet they shift and vary with 
each clianging breeze; they blend and separate ; they 
assume new forms and exhibit new dimensions ; as 
the sun that is above them waxes more glorious in 
its power, they are permeated and at last absorbed 
by its increasing splendour ; they recede, and wither, 
and disappear, and the eye ranges far beyond the 
sphere tlxey had occupied into the infinity of gloiy 
that is above them. 

Tlxis is not the place to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the faults and merits of Rationalism. A 
system which would unite in one sublime synthesis 
all the past foi'ms of human belief, which accepts 
•svith triumphant alacrity each new development of 
science, having no stereotyped standard to defend, 
and which represents the human mind as purs-uing 
on the highest subjects a path of continual progi’ess 
towax’ds the fullest and most transcendent knowledge 
of the Deity, can never fail to exex’cise a powerful 
intellectual attraction. A system which makes the 
moi’al faculty of man the measure and arbiter of faith 
must always act powerfully on those in whom that 
faculty is most developed. This idea of continued 
and uninteri-upted development is one that seems 
absolutely to override our age. It is scarcely possible 
to ojien any really able book on any subject -without 
encountering it in some form. It is stirring all 
science to its very depths ; it is revolutionising all 
historical litera-ture. Its prominence in theology is 
60 great that there is scarcely any school that is al- 
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together exempt from its influence. We have seen 
in our own day the Church of Rome itself defended 
in ‘ An Essay on Development,’ and hy a strange 
application of the laws of progress. 

These elements of attraction do much to explain 
tlie extraordinary rapidity with which Rationalism 
has advanced in the present century, in spite of the 
vagueness and obscurity it often exhibits, and the 
many paradoxes it has engendered. But it is well 
woi’thy of notice that the very first direction which 
these speculations invariably take — ^the very sign and 
characteristic of their action — is an attempt to explain 
away the miracles of Scripture. This is so emphati- 
cally the distinctive mark of Rationalism that with 
most persons it is the only conception the word 
conveys. Wherever it appears, it represents and 
interprets the prevailing disinclination to accept 
miraculous narratives,* and will resort to every arti- 
fice of interpretation in order to evade their force. 
Its prevalence, therefore, clearly indicates the extent 
to which this aversion to the miracnlons exists in 
Protestant countries, and the rapidity with which it 
has of late years increased. 

Eveiyone who has paid any attention to these 
subjects has a natural inclination to attribute the 
conclusions he has arrived at to the efforts of his own 
reason, acting under the influence of an unbiassed 
will, rather than to a general predisposition arising 

* A large section of German narratives of angels and de- 
tteologians, as is well known, mons, and the like, as simply 
even regard the impossibility, impossible and irreconcilable 
or at all events the unreality, with the known and universal 
of miraculous accounts as axio- laws which govern the course 
matie. Thus Strauss calmly of events.’ — Introduction to the 
remarks: ‘ We may summarily Life of Jesm. 
reject all miracles, prophecies, 
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out of the character of his age. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the members of the rationalistic school 
■would very generally deny being influenced by any 
other considerations than those which they allege in 
their defence, and would point to that system of 
minute and critical Biblical investigation which 
G-ermany has produced as the true source of their 
opinions. I cannot but think that it is much less 
the cause than the result, and that we have a clear 
indication of this in the fact that a precisely similar 
tendency of opinions is shown in another quarter 
where this criticism has never been pursued. I 
allude to the freethinkers, who are scattered in such 
profusion through Eoman Catholic countries. Any. 
one who has attentively examined that great school, 
which exercises so vast an influence over the litera- 
ture and policy of our age, must have perceived that 
it is in many respects widely removed from the old 
Voltairian spirit. It is no longer exclusively negative 
and destructive, but is, on the contrary, intensely 
positive, and in its moral aspect intensely Christian. 
It clusters around a series of essentially Christian 
conceptions equality, fraternity, the suppression of 
war, the elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and 
the diffrsion of liberty. It revolves around the ideal 
of Christianity, and represents its spirit without its 
dogmatic system and its supernatural narratives. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while 
deriving all its strength and nourishment from Chris- 
tian ethics. , 

Such are, I conceive, the general outlines of this 
which beaa’s an obvious relationship to 
and wluch has been advano- 
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pliant strides. He mnst indeed be wilfully Uiud to 
the course of liistory wbo does not perceive that 
during the last hundred years these schools have 
completely superseded the dogmatic forms of Pro- 
testantism as the efficient antagonists of the Church 
of Rome, as the centres towards which those who 
are repelled from Catholicism are naturally attracted. 
In the sixteenth and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth centmy Protestantism exercised a command- 
ing and controlling influence over the affairs of 
Europe. Almost all the gi'eat questions that agitated 
the minds of men were more or less connected with 
its progress. It exhibited, indeed, many unseemly 
dissensions and many grotesque extravagances ; but 
each of its sects had a rigid and definite dogmatic 
system, and exercised a powerful influence on those 
who were around it. Whoever was dissatisfied with 
the teaching of the Church of Rome was almost im- 
mediately attracted and absorbed by one of these 
systems, and threw himself into the new dogmatism 
with as much zeal as he had exhibited in the old one. 
During the last century all this has changed. Of 
the many hundreds of great thinkers and writers, in 
every department, who have separated from the 
teachings and practices of Catholicism, it would be 
difficult to name three men of real eminence and un- 
questionable sincerity who have attached themselves 
pennanently to any of the more conservative forms 
of Protestantism. Amid all those great semi-religious 
I’evolutions which have unhinged the faith of thou- 
sands, and have so profoundly altered the relations 
of Catholicism and society, Protestant Churches have 
made no advance and have exercised no perceptible 
influence. It has long been a mere truism to say 
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tliat we are passing tlirongli a state of cliaos, of 
anarcliy, and of transition. During the past centm-y 
the elements of dissolution have been multiplying all 
around us. Scarcely ever before had so large a pro- 
portion of the literature of Europe exhibited an open 
hostility or a contemptuous indifference towards 
Catholicism. Entire nations have defied its cen- 
sures, and confiscated its property, and wrested every 
department of politics from its control. But while 
Catholicism has been thus convulsed and agitated to 
its very basis ; while the signs of its disintegration 
are crowding upon us on every side ; while the lan- 
guor and feebleness it exhibits furnish a ready 
theme for every moralist and a problem for every 
philosopher, the Protestant sects have gained nothing 
by the decay of them ancient rival. They have still 
retained their ecclesiastical organisations and their 
ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once 
possessed has wholly vanished. Of all the innumer- 
able forms into which the spirit of dogmatism crys- 
tallised after the Reformation, not one seems to have 
retained the power of attracting those beyond its 
border. Whatever is lost by Catholicism is gained 
by Rationalism ;V wherever the spirit of Rationalism 
recedes, the spirit of Catholicism advances. Towards 
the close of the last century, Erance threw off her 
allegiance to Christianity, endeavoured to efface all 
the traditions of her past, and proclaimed a new ei’a 

^ Italy since the late poll- compared ■with those of Free- 
tical changes, and as a conse- thinking, and it is said that 
qucnce of the direction given among Protestants the Ply- 
to the national sympathies by mouth Bi'ethreiij who are among 
tlioso changes, furnishes, per- the least dogmatic, hare also 
haps, a slight exception; but been among the most success- 
even there the conquests of Pro- fuJ. 
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m tlae. religious Hsfcoiy of mankind. She soon re- 
pented of her temerity, and retired from a position 
which she had found imtenahle. Half the nation 
became ultramontane Eoman Catholics; the other 
half became indifferent or Rationalist.* The great 
majority of Continental writers have repudiated the 
doctrines of Catholicism, and pursue their specula- 
tions without paying the smallest deference to its 
authority. In the sixteenth century all such persons 
would have attached themselves to some definite form 
of Protestantism ; they now- assume a- position, which 
was then entirely unexampled, and would have ajj- 
peared entirely inexplicable. The age of heresiarchs 
has paat.2 Among very ignorant people new dog- 
matic systems, as Mormonism has shown, may still 
he successful, hut among the educated classes they 
seem to have lost all their attractiou and power. 
The immense missionary ox’ganisations of England 
succeed indeed in occasionally attracting a few 
isolated individuals in Roman Catholic coimtries to 
Protestantism ; hut we look in vain for the natural 
flow and current of thought which in foimer times 
impelled vast portions of society to its communion, 
and imparted an infl,uence to all the great questions in 
Europe. The only movements which in the faintest 


’I need hardly remiiul the 
reader liow forcibly and elo- 
quently this point has been 
brought out by Macaulay, in 
his Essay on BanTce's History. 

® M. de Montalembert, in his 
Lifeof Lacordaire, has observed 
of Lameniiais, that there is 
probably no instance in history 
of a man possessing so emi- 
nently the gifts of agreat here- 


siareh making so little impres ’ 
sion by his defection from the 
Church, and failing so com- 
pletely to become the nucleus 
of a sect. After all, however, 
this was quite natural. The 
course which Lameniiais pur- 
sued stimulated a great intel- 
lectual inoveraent; but it was 
not, and was never intended to 
be, in the direction of a sect. 
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deoreo rspi'oduce tlie fascination of tlie sects of tTie 
sixteenth centniy are democratic and philanthropic 
efforts, like those of St. Simon or Mazzini. All the 
great intellectnal problems that convulse Europe are 
connected with the rights of nationahties, the pro- 
gress of democracy, or the dignity of labour. These 
have now taken the place of those dogmatic ques- 
tions which in the sixteenth century formed the 
mainsprings of the policy of Christendom, and which 
in the nineteenth century have become almost un- 
inflaontlai. 

This is, undoubtedly, an extremely remarkable 
and an extremely significant contrast. Honest men 
will hardly deny its existence. Wise men will not 
shut their eyes to the fact, or refuse to look steadily 
at its consequences. Coupled with the rationalistic 
movement that has taken place within Protestantism, 
it has inclined very many writers to conclude that 
the earlier forms of Protestantism were merely tran- 
sitional ; that their continued existence depends, not 
on any life that is in them, but on the force of habit 
and of tradition ; that perpetual progress in the do- 
main of belief is the natui'al destiny and the inevit- 
able law of Protestantism ; and that the fate of Lot’s 
wife is reserved for those Churches which look back 
on the city of dogmatism from which they fled. To 
assume, however, that religious life has been extir- 
pated in Protestant Churches, because they appear to 
have lost the power of influencing those who are 
around them, is to look for it in only one form. But 
one conclusion we may most certainly and most 
safely draw from the movement we are consideiing. 
It is that the general bias of the intellect of the age 
is in the direction o£ Eationalism ; in other words, 
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tliat tliere is a strong predisposition to value tlie 
spirit and moral element of Oiii’istianitj, lout to reject 
dogmatic systems, and more especially miraculous 
narratives. 

We have seen that this tendency Tvas not unin- 
fluential in Tractarianism itself, although that system 
was organised as a protest and a bulwark against the 
tendencies of the age. Among those who are usually 
called orthodox Protestants, it has been clearly shown 
in the rapid decline of the evidential school. The 
pre-eminence that school obtained in England during 
the last century is certainly not to be attributed to 
any general tendency towards the miraculous. Lard- 
ner and Paley and then* followers acted strictly on 
the defensive, and were therefore compelled to meet 
them assailants on the ground which those assailants 
had selected. The spirit of scepticism, which at the 
Reformation extended only to the authoidty of par- 
ticular Churches or to the justice of particular inter- 
pretations of Scripture, had gradually expanded till 
it included the whole domain of theology, and had 
produced a series of violent attacks upon the mii’acles. 
It was to repel these attacks that the evidential school 
arose, and the annals of religions controversy narrate 
few more complete victories than they achieved. Of 
all the English deistical works of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, the influence of two and only two sui’vived the 
controversy. Hume’s Essay on Miracles, though cer- 
tainly not unquestioned and uuassailed, cannot be 
looked upon as obsolete or xin influential. Gibbon 
remains the almost undisputed master of his own 
field, but bis great work does not directly involve 
though it undoubtedly trenches on the subject of 
Oliristiaii evidences. Bxit if we except these two, it 
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would Tbe difficult to conceive a more complete eclipse 
tl^> {^.T^ tie Englisi deists iave undergone. Woolston 
and Tindal, Collins and Oliubb, iave long since passed 
into the region of shadows, and their works have 
mouldered in the obscurity of forgetfulness. Boling- 
broke is now little more than a brilliant name, and 
all the beauties of his matchless style have been 
unable to preserve his philosophy from oblivion. 
Shaftesbuiy retains a certain place as one of the few 
disciples of idealism who resisted the influence of 
Locke ; but Ins importance is purely historical. His 
cold and monotonous though exquisitely polished 
dissertations have fallen into general neglect, and 
find few readers and exercise no influence. The 
shadow of the tomb rests upon them all ; a deep 
unbroken silence, the chill of death surrounds them. 
They have long ceased to wake any interest, or to 
suggest any enquiries, or to impart any impulse to 
the intellect of England. This was the result of 
tho English controversies of the eighteenth century, 
which on the conservative side consisted mainly of a 
discussion of miraculous evidence. It is undoubtedly 
very remarkable in itself, but much more so when we 
contrast it with what was taking place in Homan 
Catholic countries. Yoltaire and Rousseau not only 
succeeded in holding their ground, but they met with 
no opponent whom the wildest enthusiasm could place 
upon their level. Their woi’ks elicited not a single 
refutation, I might almost say not a single argument 
or criticism, that has come down with any authority 
to our own day. Diderot, Raynal, and several other 
of the party, have taken a place in French 
literature which is probably permanent, and is cer- 
far higher than was obtained by any of their 
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One might have supposed from this contrast that 
the evidential school, which had been crowned witli 
such marked success, would Jiave enjoyed a great and 
permanent popularity; but this expectation has not 
been realised. In Germany, Kant from the beginnim. 
pronounced this mode of reasoning to be unphilo° 
sophical ; 1 in England, Coleridge succeeded in bring, 
mg it into complete disrepute ; and every year the 
Jsinclination to stake the truth of Christianity on 
the proof of miracles becomes more manifest. A 
small body of theologians continue, indeed, to per. 
severe in the old jilan, and no one will speak of their 
labours with disrespect; yet they are themselves 
witnesses to the generality of the movement, for thev 
complain bitterly that they are labouring in a wilder- 
ness, and that the old method has been on all sides 
abandoned and neglected.^ We find, everywhere 
that the prevailing feeling is to look upon the defence 
ot Christianity as a matter not external to but part of 
religion. Belief is regarded, not as the result of an 
historical puzzle, the solution of an extremely com- 
plicated intellectual problem which presents fewest 
difficulties and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral truth. In other words, reli- 
gion in its proofs as in its essence is deemed a thing 
belonging rather to the moral than the intellectual 
portion of human nature. Faith and not reason is 
its basis ; and this faith is a species of moral percep- 
tion. Each dogma is the embodiment and inadequate 
expression of a moral truth, and is worthless except 

^ See. for example, the 

aorm<m Ed.tioi>ahsm, see Hose and second Easays ia ^0 
On Frotestantmn in Germany, Faith. wa w 

pp. 1S3-190. ^ 
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as .it is viviSed by that t.ruth. The progress of criti- 
cism may sliift and vary the circumstances of an 
historical faith, the advent of new modes of thought 
may make ancient creeds lifeless and inoperative, but 
the spirit that underlies them is eternal. The ideal 
and type of character will require new fascination 
when detached from the material conceptions of an 
early civilisation.^ The idolatry of dogmas will pass 
away ; Christianity, being rescued from the secta- 
rianism and intolerance that have defaced it, will 
shine by its own moral splendour, and, sublimated 
above all the sphere of controversy, will resume its 
rightful position as an ideal and not a system, as a 
person and not a creed. 

We find also, even among the supporters of the 
evidential school, a strong tendency to meet the 
Eationahsts, as it were, halfway — to maintain that 
miracles are valid proofs, but that they do not neces- 
sarily imply the notion of a violation of natural law 
with^ which they had been so long associated; They 
are, it is said, performed simply by the application of 
natural means guided by supernatural knowledge. 
The idea of interference (it is argued) can present 
no difficulty to anyone who admits human liberty ; i 
for those who acknowledge that liberty must hole! 
that man has a certain power of guiding and con- 
trolling tho laws of matter, that he can of his own 
tree wull produce effects ’which would not have been 
})roduced without liis intervention, and that in pro- 
]»oriion as his knowledge of the laws of nature ad- 
yances, Ins power of adapting them to his purposes 
IS increased. That mind can infl.uence matter is itself- 
<.me ot the laws of nature. That a being of supernatural 
knowledge and power could, by the normal exercise 

ySre Mansel’s ‘ Ess.ny oxi Miraehs,' iu the Aids to Faith. 
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of Lis capacities, produce effects traiiscencliug Loth 
our comprehensioB and our capabilities, is a proposi- 
tion that is eminently mtioual. To adapt and modify 
general laws to special purposes is the occupation aud 
tbe characteristic of every intelligence, and to deny 
this power to Divine intelligence seems but little re- 
moved from atheism. It is to make the Deity the 
only torpid mind in the universe. There is, thevc- 
fore, it is said, nothing unprobable in the belief that 
Omniscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all those acts which 
we call miraculous^ According to this notion, a 
miracle would not differ, generically, from a human 

' For an exposition of this laws extends only, first, to their 
view I cannot do better than discovery and ascertainment, 
refer to an article on ‘ The and then to their use. , . . 
Supernatimd’ in the Eclin- A complete knowledge of all 
iAawM) for October 1662, natural Jaws would give, if 


written by the Duke of Argyle, 
aud since republished by him 
in his Itdgn of Law. I select 
a few sentences, which eon- 
tniu the substance of the ar- 
guiiKuit : ‘ The reign of law 
in nature is indeed, ns far 
as we can observe, universal. 
But the common idea of the 
supernatural is that which is 
at variance with natural law, 


not complete pow'er, at least 
degrees of power immensely 
greater than tliose w’hich we 
now possess. . . . Tire re- 

lation in which God stands to 
tliose rules of His government 
which are called laws is, of 
course, an inscrutable mystery ; 
but those who helieve that His 
will does govern the world must 
believe that, ordinarily at least. 


above it or in violation of Ho does govern it by the choice 
it. . . . Hence it would and use of meams : nor have we 
appear to follow that, to a any certain reason to believe 
man thoroughly possessed of that He ever acts otherwise, 
tlie idea of natui-al law .as uni- Signs and wonders may ba 
versal. nothing ever could bo wrought, for aught we know, 
admitted as supernatural. . . by similar instrumentality — by 
But then we must understand the selection and use of Jaws of 
nature as including every agency whichmen know nothing.’ That 
which we see ent ering, or can miracles were performed simply 
conceive from analogy capable by the employment of unknowji 
of entering, into the causation natural laws Wfts maintained 
of tlie world. . . The power long since by Malebranche, and 

of men in respect of physical .-ilso, I think, by Butler. 
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act, tliongli it woTiId still be strictly available foi 
evidential purposes. Miracles would thus be sepa- 
rated from a conception with which, almost all the 
controversialists of the last century had identified 
thoin, and which is pecuHarly repugnant to the ten- 
den cms of our age. 

We have now taken a sufficiently extensive survey 
of the liistory of Miracles to enable us to anfive at a 
general ^conclusion. We have seen that ever since 
that revival of learning which preceded the Reforma- 
faon, and dispeUed the torpor and ignorance in which 
hnrope had been for centuries immersed, the human 
mind has been pursuing on this subject a uniform and 
mi unvarying course. The degrees in which different 
nations and churches have participated in the move- 
meat have been very various, but there is no part of 
Europe which has been uninfluenced by its progress. 
Reactionary parties have themselves reflected its 
character, and have at last been swept away by the 

advancing stream. All the weight of tradition and 
ot learnmg all the energies of conservatism of every 
kind, have been opposed to its progress, and all have 
been opposed in vain. Generation after generation 
t lie provmce of the mh’aculous has contracted, and 
the cmcle of scepticism has expanded. Of the two 
great dmsKms of these events, one has completely 

dhkihVnl diabolical possession and 

diabolical disease have long since nassed intn 
region of To diobohW tW was nt Z 

ooeontacity of a few isolated tliinlei^ ; it waa then 
the (istmetion of the educated classes in the most 
auX, “ T ’ “ “ eentiment of 

m raclertat't “ “ ““A®® 

imrades that were once associated with eyeiy holy 
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relic and witli eveiy village shrine have rapidly and 
silently disappeared. Tear by year the incx'edixlity 
became more manifest even where the theological 
profession was unchanged. Their numbers continn- 
ally lessened until they at last almost ceased; and 
any attempt to revive them has been treated with a 
general and undisguised contempt. The miracles of 
fcheFathers are passed over with an incrednlons scorn, 
or with a significant silence. The rationalistic spirit 
has even attempted to explain away those which are 
recorded in Scripture, and it has materially altered 
their position in the systems of theology. In all 
countries, in all churches, iu all parties, among men 
ol every variety of character and opinion, we have 
found the tendency existing. In each nation its 
development has been a measure of intellectnal acti- 
vity, and has passed in regular course through the 
diffei’ent strata of society. During the last century 
it has advanced with a vastly accelerated rapidity; 
the old lines of demai'cation have been eveiywhei’e 
obscured, and the spirit of Rationalism has become 
the great centre to which the intellect of Europe is 
manifestly tending. If we trace the pi'ogress of the 
movement from its origin to the present day, we find 
that it has completely altered the whole aspect and 
complexion of religion. When it began, Christianity 
was regarded as a system entirely beyond the range 
and scope of human reason : it was impious to ques- 
tion ; it was impious to examine ; it was impious to 
discinminate. On the other hand, it was visibly in- 
stinct with the supernatural. Miracles of every order 
and degree of magnitude were flashing forth inces- 
santly from all its parts. They excited no scepticism 
and no surprise. The miraculous element pervaded 
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fill lilcrahxre, explained all difficulties, consecrated all 
doctrines. Every unusual plienomenon was imnie- 
clia,tely referred to a supernatural agency, not because 
tliere was a passion for the improbable, but because 
such an explanation seemed far more simple and easy 
of belief than the obscure theories of science. In 
the present day Christianity is regarded as a system 
which courts the strictest investigation, and Avhich, 
among many other functions, was designed to vivify 
and stimulate all the energies of man. The idea of 
the miraculous, which a superficial observer might 
have once deemed its most prominent characteristic, 
lias been driven from almost all its entrenchments, 
and now quivers faintly and feebly through the mists 
of eighteen hundred years. 

The causes of this great movement are very vari ■ 
ous. It may be attributed to the success of physical 
science in explaining phenomena that were long 
deemed supernatural, and in substituting the concep- 
tion ^ of connected and unbroken law for that of 
capricious and isolated interference. It may be at- 
tributed, also, in a great measure to the increased 
severity of proof demanded under the influence of 
the modern critical spirit, and to the important in- 
vestigations that have recently been made into the 
mythologies of different nations, and into the manner 
Ju winch they are generated. But in addition to 
these, which may be regarded as the legitimate causes 
of the change, there is one of a somewhat different 
kind. The decline of the influence and realisation of 
dogmatic theology which characterises a secular ao-e 
brings with it an instinctive repugnance to the 
miraculous,_ by diverting the mind from the class of 
subjects with which the mmaculous is connected 



When theology occupies an. exceedingly proininenl 
place in the affairs of life, and is the subject lowavda 
which the thoughts of men are naturally and violently 
directed, the mind will at last take a theological cast, 
and will judge all secular matters by a theological 
standard. In a period, therefo:'e, when tli oology is 
ahnost co-extensive with intellectual exertion, when 
the whole scope of literatni’e, policy, and art is to 
.cnhserve theological intere.sts, and when the im- 
aginations of men are habitually inflamed by the 
subject of their continual meditations, it is not at 
all sui’prising that belief in existing miracles should 
be universal. Such miracles are perfectly conge- 
nial with the mental tone and atmosphere that is 
general. The imagination is constantly directed to- 
wards miraculous events, and readily forces its con- 
ception.s upon the reason. When, howev'ei*, the 
terrestrial has been aggrandised at the expense of the 
theological ; when, in the progress of civilisation, art 
and literature and government become in a great 
Pleasure secularised ; when the mind is withdrawn by 
ten thousand intellectual influences from dogmatic 
considerations, and when the traces of these conside- 
rations become confused and unrealised, a new habit 
thought is gradually acquired. A secular atmo- 
sphere is formed about the mind. The measure of 
probability is altered. Men formeily expected in 
every event of life something analogous to the theo- 
logical notions on which they were continually medi- 
tating : they now judge eveiything by a secular 
standard. Formerly their natural impulse was to 
explahi all phenomena by miracle ; it is now to 
explain them by science. This is simply the result 
of a general law of the human mind, which is exempli* 
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fioci on countless occasions in the intercourse of 
society. The soldier, the lawyer, and the scholar will 
each obtain from his special pursuit a certain cast 
and character of thought which he will display on all 
subjects, even those most remote from his immediate 
province. Just so an age that is immersed in 
theology will judge eveiything by a theological, that 
IS to say a mh-aculous standard, and an age that is 
essentially secidar will judge everything by a secular, 
that is to say a rationalistic standard. It is there- 
fore, I conceive, no chance coincidence that the de- 
cline of the sense of the miraculous has everywhere 
accompanied that movement of thought which has 
banished dogmatic influence from so many depart- - 
ments of hfe, and so greatly restricted it in others 
In the present day this tendency has become so* 
powerful that its influence extends to every earnest 
thinker, even thoiigh he does not as an individual 
participate in the indifierence to dogma from which 
it sprang. Whoever succeeds in emancipating him- 
self from the special influences of education and 
associations by which his opinions are in the first 
instance determined will find the general course and 
current of contemporary Hteratime the most power- 
ful attraction to Hs mind. There are, it is true, a few 
to this rule. There are some intellects of 
a repehent character that the simple fact that 
one class of opinions or tendencies is dominant in 
tlioir naghbomiood wiU be sufflcient to inchce ibem 
adopt the opposite. These, however, are the ex- 
ptions. With most persons who really endeavour 
hy independent thought, con- 
an attractin g and con- 
extremely powerful if it is 
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not irresistible. Owing to circumstances wliicli I 
shall not pause to examine, it flashes upon them with 
a force and directness which is not possessed by the 
literature of any earlier period. The general tone of 
thought pervading it colours all their reasonings, 
influences and, if they are unconscious of its action, 
determines all their conclusions. In the present day 
this influence is essentially rationalistie. 

There is one other subject of groat importance 
which IS naturally suggested by the movement we 
have been considering. We have seen how pro- 
foundly it has altered the character of Christian 
Churches. It has changed not only the outward 
form and manifestations, but the habits of thought, 
the religious atmosphere which was the medium 
thi'ough which all events were contemplated, and by 
which all reasonings were refracted. No one can 
doubt that if the modes of thought now prevailing 
on these subjects, even in Eoman Catholic countries, 
could have been presented to the mind of a Cliristian 
of the twelfth century, he would have said that so 
complete an alteration would involve the absolute 
destruction of Cln’istianity. As a matter of fact, 
most of these modifications were forced upon the re- 
luctant Church by the pressure from without, and 
were specially resisted and denounced by the bulk 
of the clergy. They were represented as subversive 
of Christianity. The doctrine that religion could be 
destined to pass through successive phases of de- 
velopment was pronounced to be emphatically un- 
christian. The ideal church was always in the past; 
and immutability, if not retrogression, was deemed 
the condition of life. We can now judge this resist- 
ance by the clear light of expeiueuce. Dogmatic 
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systems have, it is true, been materially -weakenecl ; 
they no longer exercise a controlling influence over 
the current of affairs. Persecution, religious wars, 
absorbing controversies, sacred art, and theological 
literatiu’e, which once indicated a passionate interest 
in dogmatic questions, have passed away or become 
comparatively uninfluential. Ecclesiastical power 
throughout Europe has been everywhere weakened, 
and weakened in each nation in proportion to its 
intellectual progress. If we were to judge the pre- 
sent position of Ghidstianity by the tests of ecclesias- 
tical history, if we were to measui*e it by the orthodox 
zeal of the great doctors of the past, we might rvell 
look upon its prospects with the deepest despondency 
and alarm. The spirit of the Fathers has incontest- 
ably faded. The days of Athanasius and Augustine 
have passed away never to return. The -whole course 
of thought is flowing in another direction. The con- 
troversies of bygone centuries ring with a strange 
hollowness on the ear. But if, turning from eccle- 
siastical historians, we apply the exclusively moral 
testa which the New Testament so invariably and so 
emphatically enforces, if we ask whether Christianity 
has ceased to produce the living fruits of love and 
charity and zeal for truth, the conclusion we should 
arrive at would be very different. If it be true 
Clrristianity to dive with a passionate charity into 
the dai’kest recesses of misery and of vice, to irrigate 
every quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream 
of an almost boundless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of an intense 
and efficacious sympathy ; if it be true Christianity 
to destroy or weaken the barriers which had sej^arated 
class from class and nation from nation, to free war 



from its harshest elements, and to make a conscious- 
ness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences ; if it he, 
above all, true Christianity to cultivate a love of 
truth for its own sake, a spirit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ— if 
these be the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles has it been 
so vugorous as at present, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and of clerical influence has been a measure 
if not a cause of its advance. 
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CHAPTEE III 

iBSTHETIO, SCIENTIPIO, AND MORAL DEVELOPE- 
MENTS OP RATIONALISM. 

"j:.nE preceding chapters will, I trust, have sufficiently 
shown that dming the last three centuries the sense 
of the nuraculous has been steadily declining in 
Europe, that the movement has been so universal 
that no churcb or class of miracles has altogether 
escaped its influence, and that its causes are to be 
sought much less in special arguments bearing 
directly upon the question than in the general in- 
tellectual condition of society. In this, as in all 
other great historical developeinents, we have two 
classes of influences to consider. There are certain 
tendencies or predispositions resulting from causes 
that are deeply imbedded in the civilisation of the 
age which create the movement, direct the stream of 
opinions with irresistible force in a given direction, 
and, if we consider only great bodies of men and long 
periods of time, exercise an almost absolute authorit;^ 
There is also the action of special circumstances and 
individual genius upon this general progress, retard- 
ing or accelerating its advance, giving it in different 
could lies and in different spheres of society a pecu- 
liar character, and for a time associating it with 
movements with which it has no natural co“nnection. 

1 have endeavoured to show that while numerous 
circumstances growing out of the complications of 
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society have more or less influenced tlie history of tlio 
decline of the miraculous, there are two causes wliich 
dominate over all others, and are themselves very 
closely connected. One of these is the increasing 
sense of law, produced by physical sciences, which 
predisposes men more and more to attribute all the 
phenomena that meet them in actual life or in history 
to normal rather than to abnormal agencies; the 
other is the diminution of the influence of theology, 
partly from causes that lie within itself, and partly 
from the great inci-ease of other subjects, which in- 
clines men. to judge all matters by a secular rather 
than by a theological standard. 

But, as we have already in some degree perceived, 
and as we shall hereafter see more clearly, this his- 
tory of the miraculous is but a single part or aspect 
of a much wider movement, which in its modern 
phases is ufitially designated by the name of Rational- 
ism. The process of thought, that makes men recoil 
from the miraculous, makes them modify their views 
on many other questions. The expectation of mii'acles 
grows out of a certain conception of the habitual 
government of the world, of the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the manifestations of His power, 
which ai’e all more or less changed by advancing 
civilisation. Sometimes this change is displayed by 
an open rejection of old beliefs. Sometimes it ap- 
pears only in a change of interpretation or of reali- 
sation; that is to say, men generally annex new 
ideas to old words, or they permit old opinioms to 
become virtually obsolete. Each difterent phase of 
civilisation has its peculiar and congenial views of the 
system and government of the universe to which 
tlm men of that time w'ill gravitate; and altliough 
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a revelation or a great effort of human genius may 
for a time emancipate some of them from the con- 
ditions of the age, the pressure of surrounding in- 
fluences will soon reassert its sway, and the truths 
that ai’e unsuited to the time will remain inoperative 
till their appropriate civilisation has dawned. 

I shall endeavour in the present chapter to trace 
the different phases of this developement — to show 
how the conceptions both of the nature of the Deity 
and of the government of the universe are steadily 
modified before advancing knowledge, and to analyse 
the causes upon which those modifi,cations depend. 

It has been conjectured by a very high authority, 
that fetishism is the reh’gion which men who are 
altogether uncivilised would naturally embrace ; and 
there certainly appears strong reason to believe that 
the general characteristic of the earlier stages of 
religious belief is to concentrate reverence upon 
matter, and to attribute to it an intrinsic efficacy. 
1 Jus fetishism, wliich in its rudest form consists of 
the worship of a certain portion of matter as matter, 
is shown also, though in a modified and less revolt- 
ing maimer, in the supposition that certain sacred 
talismans or signs possess an inherent efficacy al- 
together irrespective of the dispositions of men. Of 
this nature was the system of pagan magic, which 
attributed a supernatural power to particular herbs, 
or ceremonies, or words, and also the many rival 
but corresponding superstitions that were speedily 
introduced into Christianity. The sign of the cross 
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tlic Fatliei’S are crowded wifcli the prodigies it per- 
formed, and also with the many types and images 
that adumbrated its glory. Thus we are reminded 
by a writer in the beginning of the second century, 
the sea could not be traversed without a mast, w’^Mch 
is in the foirm of a cross. The earth becomes fertile 
only when it has been dug hy a spade, which is a 
cross. The body of man is itself in the same holy 
form. So also is his face, for the eyes and nose 
together form a cross ; a fact to which Jeremiah pro- 
bably alluded when he said, ‘The breath of onr 
nostrils is the anointed of the Lord.’^ 

Speculations no less strange and far-fetched were 
directed to the baptismal water. Tlie efficacy of in- 
fant baptism, which had been introduced, if not in 
the Apostolic age, at least immediately after, was 
regarded as quite independent of any moral virtues 
either in the recipient or those about him, and in the 
opinion of some a spiritual change was effected by 
the water itself, without any inunediate co-operation 
of the Deity, hy a power that had been conferred 
upon the element at the period of the creation.^ The 


' Justin Martyr, A;pol. i, 
Augustine thought the wooflen 
ark floating on the Deluge a 
typo of the cross eousecratiiig 
the baptismal waters ; and Bede 
found a similar type in the rod 
of Moses stretched over the Bed 
Sea, Another wise commenta- 
tor suggested that Isaac had 
been saved from death, because, 
when ascending the mountain, 
he bore the ‘ wood of sacriiice ’ 
on his shoulder. The cross, 
however, seddom or never ap- 
pears in art before the vision 
of Constantine, At firet it was 


frequently represented richly 
ornamented with gems or flow- 
ers. As St. Fortunatus writes : 

‘ Arbor decora et fulgida 
Omata regis purpura, 

Electa digno stipite 
Tam sancta membra tangere.’ 
The letter Tan, as representing 
the cross, was specially rever- 
enced as opposed to TJieta, the 
unlucky letter—tlia initial of 
Bdvaros. 

See the curious argument 
in Tertullian, JDe Bapi.ee, 5,6, 
7, 8. 
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incomparable grandem’ of its position, in tbe nniYorse 
was a theme of the most rapturous eloquence. When 
the earth was still buried in the night of chaos, 
before the lights of hearen had been called into 
being or any living creature had tenanted the eternal 
solitude, w'ater existed in all the plenitude of its per- 
fection, veiling the unshapen earth, and glorified and 
sanctified for ever as the chosen throne of the Deity. 
By water God separated the heavens from the earth. 
Water became instinct with life when the earth was 
still barren and uninhabited. In the creation of man 
it might appear at first sight as if its position was 
ignored, but even here a more mature reflection dis- 
pelled the difficulty. Bor in order that the Almighty 
should mould the earth into the human form, it was 
obviously necessary that it should have retained 
something of its former moisture ; in other words, 
that it should have been mixed with water. ^ 


* ‘ Non enim ipshis quoqne 
honiuus figiirandi opus socian- 
tibu.s aquis absolutum est ; de 
terra materia conveuit, non ta- 
mon liabilis nisi hnmecta et 
enccida, quam scilicet ante 
quartum diem segregatae aquae 
in stiitionein suam superstate 
huniore, linio temperant.’ (Ter- 
tullian, Dc Ba^Mmno, c. iii.) 
From this notion of the sanctity 
of M’iiter grow the custom of 
swimming witches— for it 'was 
believed that everything un- 
holy was repelled by it, and 
tillable to sink into its depths 
(Biiisfeldius, Be Confess. Med. 
p. 315) — and also probably 
the many legends of tons- 
formed men restored to their 
natural condition by cross- 


ing a stream. Among the an- 
cient philosophers, Tbvles had 
esteemed water the origin of 
all things, which more than 
one Father regarded as a kind 
of inspiration. Thus Minueius 
Felix : ‘ Milesius Thales rerum 
initium aquam dixit : Doum 
autem earn nientem quee ex 
aqua cuncta formaverit. Vides 
philosophi principalis nobis- 
cum penifcus opinioneni eonso- 
nare.’ _( Oefawws, c. xix.) The 
belief in the expiatory power 
of water was forcibly rebuked 
by Ovid : — 

‘ Ah ! nimium faciles, qiii tristia 
crimina emdis 

Flumine^l tolli posse putatis 
aqiA ! ’ 
lib. ii.) 
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Sucli was tlie direction in wMcli the human mind 
drifted, with an ever-increasing rapidity, as the igno- 
I’ance and intellectual torpor became more general. 
The same habit of thought wa.s soon displayed in 
every department of theology, and countless charms 
and amulets came into use, the simple possession of 
which was supposed to guarantee the owner against 
all evils, both spiritual and temporal. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether this form of fetishism 
was ever more prominent in paganism than in me- 
diseval Christianity, 

When men pass from a state of pure fetishism, the 
next conception they form of the Divine nature is 
anthropomorphism, which is in some respects very 
closely connected with the preceding, and which, 
like it, is diffused in a more or less modified form 
over the belief of almost all uncivilised nations. 
Those who have ceased to attribute power and virtue 
to inert matter, regard the univei’se as the sphere of 
the operations of spiritual beings of a nature strictly 
analogous to their own. They consider every unusual 
phenomenon the direct and isolated act of an unseen 
agent, pointed to some isolated object and resulting 
from some passing emotion. The thunder, the famine, 
and the pestilence, are the results of an ebullition of 
spiritual anger; great and rapid prosperity is tbe 
sign of spiritual satisfaction. But at the same thne 
the feebleness of imagination which in this stage 
makes men unable to picture the Deity other than 
as an unseen man, makes it also impossible for them 
to concentrate their thoughts and emotions upon 
that conception without a visible representation. 
Tor while it is a matter of controversy whether or not 
the innate faculties of the civilised man tran.scend 
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those of tlie savage, if is at least certain that the 
intellectual atmosphere of each period tells so soon 
and so powerfally upon all men, that long before 
matured age the two classes are almost as different 
in their capacities as in their acc[nirements. The 
civilised man not only Icnows more than the savage ; 
he possesses an intellectual strength, a power of sus- 
tained and patient thought, of concentrating his 
mind steadily upon the unseen, of disengaging his 
conceptions jfrom the images of the senses, which the 
other is unable even to imagine. Present to the 
savage the conception of an unseen Being, to be 
adored without the assistance of any representation, 
and he will he unable to grasp it. It will bave no 
force or palpable reality to bis mind, and can there- 
fore exorcise no inflnenee over bis life. Idolatry is 
the common religion of the savage, simply because 
it is the only one of which his intellectual condition 
will admit, and, in one form or another, it must con- 
tinue until that condition has been changed. 

Idolatry may he of two kinds. It is sometimes 
a sign of progress. When men are beginning to 
emei’ge from the pure fetishism which is probably 
their first stage, they carve matter into the form of 
an intelligent being ; and it is only when it is en- 
dowed with that form, that they attribute to it a 
Diviire character. They are still worshipping matter, 
but their fetishism is fading into anthropomoi'plusm. 
Sometimes, again, men who have once risen to a con- 
c!cj)tion of a pure and spiritual being, sink, in conse- 
quence of some convulsion of society, into a lower 
level of civdisatiou. They will then endeavour to 
assist their imaginations by representations of the 
objects of their worship, and they will very soon 
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attri'biite to those representations an intrinsic effi- 
cacy. 

It will appear from the foregoing principles that 
in the early anthropomorphic stages of society, visible 
images form the channels of religious devotions, and, 
therefore, as long as those stages continue, the true 
history of theology, or at least of the emotional and 
realised parts of theology, is to be found in the 
history of art. Even outside the pale of Christianity, 
there is scarcely any instance iu which the national 
religion has not exercised a great and dominating in- 
fluence over the national art. Thus, for example, the 
two ancient nations in which the msthetio devolope- 
inent failed most remarkably to keep pace with the 
general civilisation were the Persians and the Egj^p- 
tians. The fire that was worshipped by the first, 
formed a fetish, at once so simple and so sublime 
that it rendered useless the productions of the chisel ; 
while the artistic genius of Egj-pt was paralj^sed by 
a religion which branded aU innovation as a crime, 
made the profession of an artist compulsory and 
hereditary, rendered the knowledge of anatomy im- 
possible by its prohibition of dissection, and taught 
men by its elaborate symbolism to look at every 
natui-al object, not for its own sake, but as the re- 
presentative of something else. Thus, again, among 
the nations that were especially distinguished for 
their keen sense of the beautiful, India and Greece 
are preeminent ; but tbore is this important differ- 
ence between them. The Indian religion ever soared 
to the terrible, the unnatural, and the prodigious, and 
consequently Indian art was so completely turned 
away from nature, that all faculty of accurately 
copying it seems to have vanished, and the simplest 



suljject was interwoven witli grotesque and fanciful 
inventions. The Greek religion, on the other hand, 
was an almost pure naturalism, and therefore Greek 
art was simply nature idealised, and as such has 
become the universal model. ^ 

But it is with Christian art that we are now espe- 
cially concerned, and it is also Christian art which 
most faithfully reflects the difierent stages of reli- 
gious developement, enabling us to trace, not merely 
sirceessive phases of belief, but, what is much more 
important for my present purpose, successive phases 
of I'eligious realisation. 

The constant fall of the early Jews into idolatry, 
in spite of the most repeated commands and the most 
awful punishments, while it shows clearly how irre- 
sistihle is this tendency in an early stage of society, 
furnished a waiming which was at first not altogether 
lost upon the Christian Church. It is indeed true that 
art had so long been associated with paganism — ^its 
subjects, its symbolism, and its very tone of beauty, 
were so derived from the old mythology — that the 
Chii-itian artists, who had probably in many cases 
been foi'meidy pagan artists, introduced a consider- 
able number of the ancient conceptions into their 
new sphere. But, although this fact is perfectly in- 


^ See 'Wmcbelmann, Sist. of 
Art ; Eaoul Enchette, Cours 
d’ArcMologie ; and the Lectures 
of Barry and Fuseli. This 
particular characteristic of In- 
dian art has been forcibly no- 
ticed by Mr. Euskin in one of 
his Edinburgh lectures. Less- 
ing ascribes the imperfections 
of Persian art to its almost ex- 
clusive employment for military 


subjects ; hut this was itself a 
consequence of the small en- 
couragement religion gave to 
art. _ On the great difference of 
tho ideal of beauty in different 
nations, which has also exer- 
cised a great influence on the 
developement of art, see some 
curious evidence collected by 
Gh. Comte, TraiU de Legisla- 
tion, liv. iii. ch. 4. 
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contestable, and altbougb the readiness with 'svbieli 
pagan imager j was admitted into tbe symbolism of. 
tlie Oburcb forms an extremely curious and instruc- 
tive contrast to the tone which most of the Fathers 
adopted towards the pagan deities, nearly all these 
instances of appropriation were singularly judicious, 
and the^ general desire to avoid anything that might 
lead to idolatrous worship was very manifest. 

The most important and the most beneficial effect 
of pgan traditions upon Christian art was displayed 
in its general character. It had always been a strict 
rule among the Greeks and Eomans to exclude from 
sepulchral decorations every image of sadness. The 
funerals of the ancients were, indeed, accompanied by 
great displays of exaggerated and artificial lamenta- 
tion ; but once the ashes were laid in the tomb, it 
was the business of the artist to employ all his skill 
in depriving death of its terror. "Wreaths of flowers, 
Bacchic dances, lumts, or battles, all the exuberance 
of the most buoyant life, all the images of passion or 
of revelry, w'ere sculptured around the tomb, while 
the genii of the seasons indicated the inevitable march 
of time, and the masks that adorned the corners 
showed that life was but a player’s part, to be borne 
for a few years with honour, and cast aside without 
regret. 

The influence of this tradition was shown in a very 
remarkable way in Christianity. At first all Chris- 
tian art was sepulchral art. The places tliat were 
decorated were the Catacombs ; the chapels were all 
sui’rounded by the dead ; the altar upon which the 
sacred mysteries were celebrated was the tomb of a 
martyr.^ According to mediaeval or even to modern 
* This is the origin of the custom in the Catholic Church 
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ideas, we sliouH iiave imagined tliat an art growing 
up under sucLl circumstances would have assumed 
a singularly somhre and severe tone, and this expec- 
tation would be greatly heightened if we remembered 
the occasional violence of the persecution. The very 
altar-tomb aroTmd which the Christian painter scat- 
tered his ornaments with most profusion was often 
associated with the memory of sufferings of the most 
horrible and varied character, and at the same time 
with displays of heroic constancy that might well 
have invited the talents of the artist. Passions, too, 
were often roused to the highest point, and it would 
seem but natiiral that the great and terrible scenes of 
Christian vengeance should be depicted. Yet nothing 
of this kind appears in the Catacombs. With two 
doubtful exceptions, one at least being of the very, 
latest period, there are no I’epresentations of martyr- 
doms. • Daniel unharmed amid the lions, the unac- 
complished sacrifice of Isaac, the three children 
unscathed amid the flames, and St. Peter led to 
prison, are the only images that reveal the horrible 
persecution that was raging. There was no disposi- 

of placing relies of the mar- sitive representation of a mar- 
tyrs beneath the altars of the tyrdom— that of the Virgin 
tliurches. It was also con- Salome, and this is of a very 
tii;cted with the passage in the lateperiodofdeeadence(2h&foai< 
Apocalypse about the souls that des Catacombes, p. 187). The 
were beneath the altar of God. same writer has collected (pp. 
In most early churches there 191, 192) a few instances from 
was a subterranean chapel be- the Fathers in which represen- 
low tho high altar, a® mGmo- tations of martyrdonis in the 
rial of^ the Catacombs. A de.- early basilicas are mentioned ; 
creo of the Second Council of but they are very few, and there 
Nice (a.i>. 787) forbade the con- can be no doubt whatever of 
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fcion fco perpetuate forms of suffering, no ebullition of 
bitterness or complaint, no thirsting for Tongeance. 
ISTeitlier the Crucifixion, nor anj of the scenes of the 
Passion, were ever represented; nor was the day of 
judgment, nor were the sufferings of the lost. The 
wreaths of flowers in which paganism delighted, and 
even some of the most joyous images of the pagan 
mythology, were still retained, and were mingled 
with all the most beautiful emblems of, Clmstiaa 
hopes, and with representations of many of the 
miracles of mercy. 

This systematic exclusion of all images of sorrow, 
suffering, and vengeance, at a time that seemed beyond 
all others most calculated to produce them, reveals 
the Early Church in an aspect that is singularly 
touching, and it may, I think, be added, singularly 
sublime, The fact is also one of extreme importance 
in ecclesiastical lustory. For, as we shall hereafter . 
have occasion to see, there existed among some of the 
theologians of the Early Church a tendency that was 
diametrically ojjposite to this ; a tendency to dilate 
tipon such subjects as the torments of hell, the ven- 
geance of the day of judgment, and, in a word, all 
the sterner portions of Christianity, which at last be- 
came dominant iu the Church, and which exercised 
an extremely injurious influence over the affections 
of men. But whatever might have been the case 
with educated theologians, it was quite impossible 
for this tendency to be very general as long as art, 
which was then the expression of popular realisatiouvS, 
took a different direction. The change in art was 
not fully shown till late in the tenth century. I have 
already had occasion to notice the popularity M'hich 
representations of the Pas.sion and of the day of 
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judgment tlien for tlie first time assumed ; and it 
may be added that, from this period, one of tbe main 
objects of tbe artists was the invention of new and 
horrible tortures, which were presented to the con- 
stant contemplation of the faithful in countless pic- 
tures of the sufferings of the maz'tyrs on earth, or of 
the lost in hell.* 

The next point which especially strikes us in tbe 
art of the Catacombs is the great love of symbolism 
it evinced. There are, it is true, a few isolated pic- 
tures of Christ and of the Virgin ; but by far the 
greater number of representations were obviously 
symbolical, and were designed exclusively as means 
of instruction. Of these symbols many were taken 
without hesitation firom paganism. Thus, one of the 
most common is the peacock, which in the Church, 
as among the heathen, was selected as the emblem of 
immortality. Partly, perhaps, on account of its 
surpassing beauty, and partly from a belief that its 
flesh never decayed, ^ it had been adopted by the 
ancients as the nearest realisation of their conception 
of the phcenix, and at the funeral of an empress the 
bird was sometimes let loose from among the ashes 
of the deceased.3 Orpheus di’awing all men to him 
by his music, symbohsed the attractive power of 

Eochette, Ta- numenia, pars i. p. 115; and 
r Maitland, On th! Catacomb,. 

^ ^aoulEochette, however, seems 

2 Qi A ^ regard the peacock rather as 

hp ^ ^.Augustine said the symhol, first of all, of the 
he had ascertained by experi- anothfinsis nP «« 
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Cliristianity.i THe masks of paganism, and especially 
the masks of the sun and moon, which the pagans 
adopted as emblems of the lapse of life, continued to 
adorn the Christian sarcophagi, the last being probably 
regarded as emblems of the resurrection. The 
thing may be said of the genii of the seasons.^ ISTor 
was this by any means the only form under which 
the genii were represented. The ancients regarded 
them as presiding oyer every department of nature, 
and many thought that a separate genius watched 


' Orplieus is spoken of by 
Eusebius as in this respect sym- 
bolising Christ. The reverence 
that attached to him probably 
resulted in a great measure 
front the fact that among the 
many apocryphal prophecies of 
Christ that circulated in the 
Church, some of the most con- 
spicuous were ascribed to Or- 
pheus. See on this symbol, 
Maitland, On the Gataomiibs, 
p. 1 1 0 ; Eaoul Eochette, Tab. des 
Cat. p, 138 ; and, for a full ex- 
amination of the subject, the 
great work of Boldetti, Osser- 
vasioni aop'a i Qimiteri de' Santi 
Martyvi (Eomse, 1720), tom. i. 
pp. 27-29. M. Eio {Art chre- 
tien, lutrod. p. 36), I thin'lr 
rather fancifully, connects it 
with the descent of Orpheus to 
hell to save a soul. As other 
examples of the introduction 
of pagan gods into Christian 
art, I may mention that there 
is an obscure picture in one of 
tlie catacomb.s, which E. Eo- 
ehetto supposes to represent 


that Hercules, though never, I 
believe, represented in the Cata- 
combs, appears more than once 
in the old churches, St. Augus- 
tine having identified him with 
Samson. (See on this repre- 
sentation, and generally on the 
connection between pagan and 
Christian art, that very curious 
and learned work, Marangoni, 
Tdle Cose Gentilesche c Profane 
trasportate ad mo delle Chiese 
(Eora®, 1744), pp. 50, 51.) The 
sphinx also was believed by 
some of the early Christians 
(e. g. Clement of Alexandria) 
to be in some degree connected 
with their faith ; for they sup- 
posed it to be copied from the 
Jewish image of the Cherubim, 
but they never reproduced it. 
Some later antiquaries have at- 
tributed this curious combina- 
tion of the Virgin and the Lion 
to the advantages Egypt derives 
from these signs, through which 
the sun passes at the period of 
the inundation of the Nile fOav- 
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ovei- the destiny of each man. This conception very 
naturally coalesced with that of guardian angels,* 
a,nd the pagan representation of the genii as young 
winged hoys, naked, and with gentle and joyous 
countenances, became very common in early Chris- 
tian art, and passed from it into the art of later days. 
Even now from the. summit of the haldachino of St, 
Peter’s, the genii of paganism look down on the 
proudest ceremonies of Catholicism. Once or twice 
on the Christian sarcophagi Christ is represented in 
triumph with the sky, or perhaps, more correctly, 

‘ the waters above the firmament,’ beneath his feet 
in the form of a man extending a veil above his 
head, the habitual pagan representation of an aquatic 
deity.* 

In addition to these symbols, which were mani- 
festly taken from paganism, there were others mainly 
or exclusively produced by the Church itself. Thus, 
the fish was the usual emblem of Chi’ist, chosen be- 
cause the Greek word forms the initials of His name 
and titles,* and also because Christians are born by 
baptism in water.'* Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag is employed for the same purpose, 
because it bears the cross on its forehead, and from 
an old notion that it was the irreconcilable enemy 
of serpents, which it was supposed to hunt out and 
destroy.* Several subjects from the Bible of a sym- 

. bdly discussed The dolphin "was especially se- 

in Marangoni. leeted because of its tenderness 

■ J-huh p. 45 p Eaoul Eo- to its young. 

* ‘Nos pisciculi secundum 
nostrum Jesum Christum 

in aqu4 naseimur.’ (Tertullian, 
J)e Baptismo, c. i.) 

* Maury, Ligendes pieuses, 
pp. 173-178. See, too, Pliny, 


chette, Tab. des Cat. 

* ’IxObs. "iTjcrovs Xptarrhs Qeou 
Vihs The initial letters 

of the prophetic verses of the 
Sibyl of Erythra (St. Aug. Be 
Civ Bei, lib. xviii, cap. 20), 
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bolical claaracter -were constantly repeated. Sucli 
were !N’oah in the attitude of prayer receiving the 
dove into his breast, Jonah rescued from the fish’s 
mouth, Moses striking the rock, St. Peter with the 
wand of power, the three children, Paniel in the Kons’ 
den, the Good Shepherd, the dove of peace, the 
anchor of hope, the crown of martyrdom, the palm 
of victory, the ship struggling through the waves to 
a distant haven, the horse bounding onwards to the 
goal. All of these were manifestly symbolical, and 
were in no degree the objects of reverence or 
worship. 

"When, however, the first purity of the Christian 
Church was dimmed, and when the decomposition of 
the Roman Empire and the invasion of the barbarians 
overcast the civilisation of Europe, the character of 
art was speedily changed, and though many of the 
symbolical representations still continued, there was 
manifested by the artists a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to represent directly the object of their wor- 
ship, and by the people to attach a peculiar sanctity 
to the imago. 

Of all the forms of anthropomorphism that are 
displayed in Catholic art, there is probably none 

Mist. Nat. viii. 60 ; Josephus, of prophetic power. See also 
Antiq. ii. 10. There is a has- Ciampini, Be Stioris Mdi/'wiia 
relief in the Vatican which (Ronne), p. 44; and the very 
seqinis to repres(‘ut a stag in curious chapter in Arringhi, 
the act of attacking a serpent. So??ia Subterranca, tom. ii. pp. 
The passage in the Psalms, C02-C06. The stag was snp- 
about ‘ the hart panting for the posed to dreiul the thunder so 
waters,’ (which the neophyte much, that through terror it 
was accustomed to sing as he often brought forth its young 
descended into tlie baptismal prematurely, and this was asso- 
watcr,) was mixed up with this dated W’ith the passage, ‘ The 
symbol. In the middle ages, voice of thy thunder has made 
stags were invested with a kind mo afrgidt’ 
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wMcK a Protestant deems so repulsive as the portraits 
of the First Person of the Trinity, that are now so 
common. It is, however, a very I’emarkahle fact, • 

which has been established chiefly by the researches 
of some French archseologists in the present century, 
that these portraits are all comparatively modern, and 
that the period in which the superstition of Europe 
was most profound, was precisely that in which they 
had no existence.* In an age when the religious 
realisations of Christendom were habitually expressed 
by visible representations— when the nature of a 
spirit was so inadequately conceived that artists nevei’ 
for a moment shrank from representing purely 
spiritual beings — -and when that instinctive reverence J 

which makes men recoil from certain subjects, as too \ 

solemn and sublime to be treated, was almost abso- I 

lutelyunknown— we do not find the smallest tendency I 

to represent God the Father. Scenes indeed in which ^ 

He acted were frequently depicted, but the First 
Person of the Trinity was invariably superseded by 
the Second. Clirist, in the dress and with the features 
appropriated to Him in the representations of scenes 
from the Hew Testament, and often with the mono- ^ 

gram underneath his figui*e, is represented creating ! 

man, condemning Adam and Eve to labour, speaking 
wuth Hoah, arresting the arm of Abraham, or giving, ^ 

the law to Moses.^ With the exception of a hand ' 

sometimes extended from the cloud, and occasionally 
graphie c/iretimne, Hist, de 
Dim (Paris, 1843), one of the 
most important contributions 
ever made to Christian archae- 
ology. See, too, Enieric David, ^ 

BisU de la Feinture m, Mogm ' 

Age, pp. 19-21. ; 

* Didron, pp. 177-182. 


* This subject has been 
briefly noticed by Rafoul Ro- 
chette in bis Biscours sur VJrt 
Christianisme (1834), p. 7; 
and by Mauiy, L'egendes pi- 
euses ; but the full examination 
of it was reserved for M. Did- 
ron, in his great work, Icono- 
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(encircled -witti a nimljus, we find in tHs period no 
traces in art of the Creator. At first we can easily 
imagine tliat a pm-ely spiritual conception of the 
Deity, and also the hatred tliat was inspired by the 
type of Jupiter, would hare discouraged artists from 
attempting such a subject, and Gnosticism, which 
exercised a very great influence over Christian art, 
and which emphatically denied the divinity of the 
God of the Old Testament, tended in the same di- 
rection ; but it is very unlikely that these reasons 
can have had any weight between the sixth and 
the twelfth centmies. !For the more those centu- 
ries are studied, the more evident it becomes that 
the universal and irresistible tendency was then to 
materialise every spiritual conception, to form a pal- 
pable image of everything that was reverenced, to 
reduce all subjects within the domain of the senses. 
This tendency, unchecked by any sense of grotesque- 
ness or irreverence, was shown with equal force iu 
sculpture, painting, and legends ; and all the old 
landmarks and distinctions that had been made be- 
tween the orthodox uses of pictures and idolatry had 
been virtually swept away by the resistless desire to 
foi’m an image of everything that was worshipped, 
and to attach to that image something of the sanctity 
of its object. Yet amid all this no one thought of 
representing the Supreme Being, In that condition 
of society men desired a human god, and they con- 
sequently concentrated their attention exclusively 
upon the Second Person of the Trinity or upon the 
Saints, and suffered the great conception of the 
Father to become practically obsolete. It continued 
of course in creeds and in theological treatises, 
but it was a void and sterile abstraction, which 
had no place among the i-ealisations and no 
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influence on tlie emotions of mankind. If men 
turned away from t-iie Second Person of tire Trinity, 
it was only to bestow their devotions upon saints 
or martyrs. With the exception, I believe, of one 
or two representations of the Trinity on earlji 
sarcophagi and of a single manuscript of the 
ninth century,^ there exists no portrait of the 
Father earlier than the twelfth century ; and it was 
only in the fourteenth century, when the revival of 
leai’ning had become marked, that these portraits 
became common.® Fi-om that time to the age of 
Raphael the steady tendency of Art is to give an 
ever-increasing pi'eeminence to the Pathei’. At first 
His position m painting and sculpture had been a 
subordinate one, and He was only represented in the 
least attractive occupations,® and commonly, throuoh 
a deshe to represent the coeternity of the Persons 
of the Trinity, of the same age as His Son. Gradu- 
ally however, after the fourteenth century, we find 
the Father represented in every painting as older, 
more venerable, and more prominent, until at last He 
became the central and commanding figures'* exciting 

* Eaoul Eochptte, Discours Jesxis-Christ perd sa force d’as- 
sur les Types de I' Art ehrUim, aimilation iconographiqxie et 
se laisse vaincre par son Pere. 

Didron, pp, 227-230. C’est au tow dn Fils A se revA- 

® See this fact worked out in tir cle traits du Ptre, a vieillir 
detail in Didron. et rider commo lui. . . Enfin, 

, pout done rolativemont depuis les premiers siecles dn 

a Dion le Pere parteger le moy- Christianisme jusqn’A nos fours 
en 4ge en deux periodes. Dans nous voyons le PAre croitre 
la prcniiere qui est antAriew-e en importance. Son portrait, 
an siAele, la figure dn d’abord interdit par les Gno- 

iere se confond avec celle du stiques, se montre timidement 
i'lls ; cest le Fils qm est tout- ensuito et comme deguise sous 
puissant et qui fait son Pere la figure do son Fils. Puis il 
a son image et resserablance. rejettetont accoutrement Atran- 
Dans la seconde periode apres ger et prend line figure spA- 
le XlID siAele, lusqu au XVP, male ; puis par Eaphael et en- 
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tlie highest degTee of reverence, and commonly re- 
presented in different countries according to their 
ideal of greatness. In Italy, Spain, and the ultra- 
montane monasteries of France, He was usually 
represented as a Pope ; in Germany, as an Emperor ; 
in England, and, for the most part, in France, as 
a King. 

In a condition of thought in which the Deity waa 
only realised in the form of man it was extremely 
natural that the numher of divinities should he multi- 
plied. The chasm between the two natui*es was en- 
tirely unfelt, and something of the Divine character 
was naturally reflected upon those who were most 
eminent in the Church. The most remartable instance 
of this polytheistic tendency was displayed in the 
deification of the Vii’gin, 

A conception of a divine person or manifestation 
of the female sex had been one of the notions of the 
old Jewish Cabalists ; and in the first century Simon 
Magus had led about with him a woman named 
Helena, who, according to the Catholics, was simply 
his mistress, but whom lie pi'oclaimed to be tbe incar- 
nation of tbe Divine Thought.* This notion, under 
a great many different forms, was diffused through 
almost all the sects of the Gnostics. The Supreme 
Being, whom they very jealously distinguished 

fiu par I’Anglais Martin, il isme (1734), tom. i. pp. 35-37. 
gagiie nne grave et une admi- Jnstin Martyr, Tertullian, Ire- 
ratle physionomie qni n’ap- nmna, Epiphanius, and several 
partient qu’a Ini.’ {Didrmi, other Fatliers, notice the wor- 
p. 226.) ship of Helena. Accoi-ding to 

' See on this snhjeet Franck, them, Simon proclaimed that 
Svj' la Kcihhale-, Manry, Cray- the angels in heaven made war 
aacea et IJycndes de V Antiquith on account of her beauty, and 
(186.3), p. 338 ; and efpecially that the Evil One had made 
Baaii-wbre, Hint, dv, MmiicM- her prisoner to prevent her 
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fTom and Tisually opposed to tlie God of tlie Jews,® 
tliey termed ‘The TJnknown Father,’ and they re- 
garded Him as directly inaccessible to human know- 
ledge, but as revealed in part by certain CEons or 
emanations, of whom the two principal were Christ, 
and a female spirit termed the Divine Sophia or 
Ennoia, and sometimes known by the strange name 
of ‘ Pronniee.’ 2 According to some sects, this Sophia 

head was an old Egyptian sym- 
bol of a good genius. 

* Prounice properly signifies 
lasciviousness. It seams to have 
been applied to the So[)hia con- 
sidered in her fallen condition, 
as imprisoned in matter; but 
there is an extreme obscurity, 
which lias, I think, never been 
cleared up, hanging upon the 
subject. Prounice seems to 
have been confounded with 
Berenice, the name which a 
very early Christian tradition 
gave to the woman who had 
been healed of an issue of 
blood. This woman formed one 
of the principal types among 
the Gnostics. According to the 
Valentinians, the twelve, years 
of her affiietion represented the 
twelve (Eons, while the flowing 
blood was the force of the So- 
phia passing to the inferior 
world. See on this subject, 
Maury, Crorjances et Uqendes, 
art. Veronica ; and on the So- 
phia generally. Matter, Hist, 
du Gnostioisme, tom. i. pp. 275- 
278. M. Franck says {La Kab- 
bale, p. 43) that some of the 
Gnostics painted the Holy Ghost 
as a woman; but this, I sup- 
pose, only refers to the Sophia. 


return to heaven, from which 
she had strayed. There is some 
reason to think that all this 
was an allegoiy of the soul. 

* Most of the Gnostics re- 
garded the God of the Jews or 
the Demiurge as an imperfect 
spirit presiding over an imper- 
fect moral system. Many, how- 
ever, regarded the Jewish reli- 
gion as thework of the iminciple 
of Evil — the God of matter; 
and the Cainites made eveij'one 
who had opposed it the object 
of reverence, while the Ophites 
actually worshipped the serpent. 
We have, perhaps, a partial ex- 
planation of the reverence many 
of the Gnostics had for tlie ser- 
pent in the fact that this ani- 
mal, which in Christianity re- 
presents the principle Oif Evil, 
had a very different position in 
ancient symbolism. It was the 
general emblem of healing (be- 
cause it changes its skin), and 
as such appears in the statues 
of JEseulapius and Isis, and it 
was also constantly adopted as 
a representative animal. Thus 
in the Mithraie gronp.s, that 
are so common in later Homan 
sculpture, the serpent and the 
dog represent aU living crea- 
tures. A serpent with a hawk’s 
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was simply the human soul, which was originally an 
emanation or child of the Deity, but which had wan- 
dered from its parent-soui'ce, had become enamoured 
of and at last imprisoned by matter, and was now 
struggling, by the assistance of the xmfalien GEon 
Christ, towards its pristine purity. More commonly, 
however, she was deemed a personification of a Divine 
attribute, an individual (Eon, the sister or (accord- 
ing to others) the mother of Christ, and entitled to 
equal or almost equal reverence. 

In this way, long before Catholic Mariolatry had 
acquired its full proportions, a very large section 
of the Christian world had been accustomed to con- 
centi’ate much attention upon a' female ideal as one 
of the two central figui’es of devotion. This fact 
alone would in some degree prepare the way for the 
subsequent elevation of the Yirgin ; and it should be 
added that Gnosticism exercised a very great and 
special influence over the modes of thought of the 
orthodox. As its most learned historian has forcibly 
contended, it should not be regarded as a Christian 
heresy, hut rather as an independent system of 
eclectic philosophy in which Christian ideas occupied 
a prominent place. Nearly all heresies have aroused 
among the orthodox a spirit of repulsion which has 
produced views the extreme opposite of those of the 
heretic. Gnosticism, on the other hand, exercised 
an absorbing and attractive influence of the strongest 
kind. That Neoplatonic philosophy which so deeply 
tinctured early theology passed, for the most part, 
through a Gnostic medium. No sect, too, appears 
to have estimated more highly or employed more 
skilfully esthetic aids. The sweet songs of Bar- 
desanes and Harmonius carried their distinctive 
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doctrines into the Tory heart of Syrian ortliodoxy, 
and cast such a spell over the minds of the people 
that, in spite of all prohibitions, they continued to ho 
sung in the Syrian churches till the Catholic poet 
St. Ephrem wedded orthodox verses to the Gnostic 
metres.* The apocryphal gospels, which were for 
the most part of Gnostic origin, long continued to 
furnish subjects for painters in orthodox chm-ches.® 
There is even much reason to believe that the con- 
ventional cast of features asci-ibed to Christ, which 
for so many centuries formed the real object of the 
worship of Christendom, is derived from the Gnostic 
ai'tists.® Besides this, Gnosticism formed the highest 

• Hatter, Hist, dw Gnosti- 
cisme, tom. i. pp. 360-362. 

® Eidroii, pp. 197, 198. The 
apocryphal gospel, however, 
which exercised most influence 
over Art was probably that of 


nting and sonlpture were 
upon with great aversion 
Church, andthat as late 
as the time of Constantine por- 
traits of Christ were very rare. 
A . . . C-nostics from the 

Jie second part of it) against beginning cultivated art, and 
the ApoUinarians.^ We owe to that small images of Christ 
It the pictures of the Descent were among the most common 
into Limbo that are so common objects of their reverence 3 
in early Byzantine art. The That the Gnostics were verv 
same subject, derived from the numerous at Eome. 4 That 
same sourcMvas also prominent Gnosticism exercised a' great 
in the mMiffival sacred plays influence upon the ChurchT and 
mstory of the English especially upon her sesthotie 
n . 1 - ■ , de^'elopement. Itmaybeadded 

floi a full disrasaion of that the Christians carefully ab- 
this point, see Eaoul Eochette’s stained from deriving from na- 

%ies*^,pp.9-26,andhis gauism the east of featiSw 

lableau dcs Catacombfs, p. 265. ascribed to Christ ; and Theo^ 
Ohrisr^T ^ painter Iniv- 

Gnostics (which Eaoul Eo- a portrait of Christ, his hand 
elretto «iys has been embraced was withered, but was restored 
bj most oi theEomanantiqiia- miraculously by St. Gumuidius 
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representation of a process of transformation or uni- 
fication of religions ideas wliich occupied a very pro- 
minent place among tlae organising influences of t.j>e 
Cturcli, Christianity had become the central ii.tol- 
lectual power in the world, but it triumphed not so 
much by superseding rival faiths as by absorbing 
and transforming them. Old systems, old litcs, old 
images were grafted into the new belief, retaining 
much of their ancient character, but assuming now- 
names and a new complexion. Thus in the sym- 
bolism of the Gnostics innumerable conceptions 
culled from the different beliefs of paganism were 
clustered around the Divine Sophia, and at least 
some of them passed through paintings or traditional 
allegories to the Virgin. The old Egyptian con- 
ception of ISTight the mother of day and of all things, 
with the diadem of stars, Isis the sister of Osiris or 
the Saviour, Latona the mother of Apollo, Flora the 
bright goddess of returning spring, to whom was 
once dedicated the month of May, which is now dedi- 
cated to the Virgin ; Oybele the mother of the gods, 
whose feast was celebrated on what is now Lady- Day, 
were all more or less connected with the new ideal.* 
But while Gnosticism may be regarded as the pio- 
neer or precursor of CathoEc Mariolatry, the direct 

Archbisliop of Constantinople, noramus .... Nam et ipsius 
At a later period pagan statues Dominiese faeies carnis irimi- 
•srere frequently turned into merahilium cogitatiomim diver- 
saints. St. Augustine men- sitate Tariatur et fiugitur, 
tions that in his time there tamen una erat, qufecumqno 
■was no authentic portrait of erat.’ {Da Triniiate, lib. -vdii. 
Christ, and that the type of e. 4, 5.) The type, however, 
features -wa-s still undeter- was soon after formed, 
mined, so that we have abso- * On the relation of this to 
lately no knowledge of His G-nosticism, see Matter, Hisi, 
appearance. ‘ Qua fuerit ille dn Ghiosiwusme, tom. i. pp. 88, 
(Cliristus) facie nos penitus ig- 89-98. 
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causes are to be found within tbe circle of the Church. 
If the first two or three centuries were essentially 
the ages of moral appreciation, the fourth and fifth 
were essentially those of dogmatic definitions, which 
were especially applied to the nature of the divinity 
of Christ, and which naturally and indeed necessarily 
tended to tbe continued exaltation of one who was 
soon regarded as, very literally, the Bride of God. 
During the Nestorian controversy the discussions on 
the subject assumed an almost physiological cha- 
racter,* and the emphasis with which the Church 
condemned the doctrines of bTestorius, who was sup- 
posed to have unduly depreciated the dignity of 
Mary, impelled the orthodox enthusiasm in the oppo- 
site dmection. The Council of Ephesus, in a.d. 431 , 
defined the manner in which the Vii’gin should be 
represented by artists ; ^ and tbe ever-increasing im- 

• Tbe strong desire natural lary ‘ Verbum patris per aurem 
to tbe middle ages to give a benedietse intravit.’ St. Agobard 
palpable form to tbe mystery says, ‘Descendite cmlis missus 
of the Incarnation was shown ab arce Patris, introivit per au- 
curiously in the notion of a rein Vu’ginis in regionem nos- 
conception by the ear. In a tram.’ Similar expressions had 
hymn, ascribed to St. Thomas been employed in the Early 
4 Becket, occur the lines — Church by St. Augustine and 
‘ Q-aude Virgo, mater Christi, ^-ptrem. This of course was 
(iuas per aurem concepisti, 

G-abriele nuntio; ’ 


Quas per aurem concepisti, suggested by the title Logos. 

G-abriele nuntio: ’ (Maury, Legondes ;pieims, 

„ 179 , 180 .) 

audmanold glass window, now, * St. Augustine notices (Be 

1 believe, lu one of the museums Trinitate) that in his time there 
of Pans, the Holy Ghost is rep- was no authentic portrait of 
rL^sonted hovering over the Vir- Mary. The Council of Ephesus 
gm in the form of a dove, while wished her to be painted with 
a ray of light passes from his the Infant Child, and this was 
beak to her ear, along which the general representation in 
ray an infant Clirist is descend- the Early Church. Some of 
ing. — Langlois, BeinUire sur the Byzantine pictures are said 
y erre, P- 147._ In the breviary to have been influenced by the 
of the Maronites is the formu- favourite Egyptian represeiita- 
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portance of painting and scnlptnre as tlie organs of 
religions realisations bronght into clearer and more 
vivid relief tlie cbanns of a female ideal, wMcb ac- 
quired an irresistible fascination in the monastic life 
of celibacy and solitary meditation, and in the sti’ange 
mixture of gallantry and devotion that accompanied 
the Crusades. It -was in this last period that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception rose to pro- 
minence.^ The lily, as the symbol of purity, was 
soon associated with pictures of the Virgin ; and a 
notion having grown np that women by eating it 
became pregnant without the touch of man, a vase 
wreathed with lilies became the emblem of her 
maternity. 

The world is governed by its ideals, and seldom or 
never has there been one which has exercised a more 
profound and, on the whole, a more salutary in- 
Suence than the mediasval conception of the Virgin. 
For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful 


tions of Isis giving suck to 
Hoi’us, It has been observed 
that in the case of Mary, as in 
the case of Christ, suffering and 
deep melancholy became more 
and more the prevailing expres- 
sion as the dark ages rolled on, 
which was still fmther increased 
by the black tint the medijeval 
artists frequently gave her, in 
allusion to the description in 
the Song of Solomon. The first 
notice in wi’iting of the resem- 
blance of Christ to His mother 
is, I believe, in Hieepihorus. — 
See Eaoul Ilocbette, Types de 
I' Art chrctmi, pp, 30-39 ; Pas- 
cal, Institutions de I Art ctirk^ 
Hen. 

* Jleeren, Injlwcnces des Croi- 


sades, pp, 204, 206. However, 
St. Augustine says: — ‘Excejota 
itaque Sancta Virgine Maria, 
de qua, propter honorem Do- 
mini, nullam prorsus cum do 
peccatis agitur habere volo 
quaestionem: Unde enim sci- 
mns, quid ei plus gratise eolla- 
tum fuerit ad vincendum omni 
ex parte peccatum, qum conei- 
pere ac parere meruit eum quern 
constat nullum habuisso peeea- 
tum.’ {Be NaturA et Gratid.) 
Giibbon notices that the notion 
acquired consistency among the 
Mahommedans some centuries 
before it was adopted by the 
Christians. St. Beimard re- 
jected it as a novelty. {Beeline 
and Fait, ch, 1. note.) 
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position, and tiie sanctity of wealcness was recognised 
as well as tlie sanctity of soitow, ITo longer tlie slave 
or toy of man, no longer associated only with ideas 
of degi’adation and of sensuality, woman rose, in the 
jjerson of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and 
became tlie object of a reverential homage of which 
antiquity had had no conception. Love was ideah'sed. 
The moral charm and beauty of female excellence were 
fully felt. A new type of character was called into 
lieing : a new kind of admiration was fostered. Into 
a harsh and ignorant and benighted age this ideal 
type infused a conception of gentleness and of pui-ity 
unknown to the proudest civilisations of the past. 
In the pages of living tenderness which many a 
monkish writer has left in honour of his celestial 
patron, in the millions who, in many lands and in 
many ages, have sought with no barren desire to 
mould their characters into her image, in those holy 
maidens who, for the love of Mary, have separated 
themselves from all the glories and pleasures of the 
world, to seek in fastings and vigils and humble 
charity to render themselves worthy of her bene- 
diction, in the new sense of honoui', in the chival- 
rous respect, in the softening of manners, in the 
refinement of tastes displayed in all the walks of 
society ; in these and in many other ways we detect 
its influence. All that was best in Europe clustered 
around it, and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of our civilisation. 

But the price, and perhaps the necessary price, of 
this was the exaltation of the Virgin as an omnipre- 
sent deity of infinite power as well as infinite con- 
de.scension. The legends represented her as per- 
forming every kind of prodigy, saving men from the 
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lowest abysses of wretcliedness or of yico, and proving 
at all times the most powerful a.nd tlie most read}’- 
I'efuge of tlie afSicted. The painters depicted her 
invested with the divine aureole, judging man on 
equal terms with her Son, or even i*etaining her 
ascendency over Him in heaven. In the devotions 
of the people she was addressed in terms identical 
with those employed to the Almighty.* Arevei’ence 
similar in kind hut less in degree was soon bestowed 
upon the other saints, who speedily assumed the po- 
sition of the minor deities of paganism, and who, 
though worshipped, like them, as if ubiquitous, like 
them had their special spheres of patronage. 

While Christendom was thus reviving the pol}’’- 
theisin which its intellectual condition required, the 
tendency to idolatry that always accompanies that 
condition was no less forcibly di.splayed. In theory, 
indeed, images w'ere employed exclusively as aids to 
worshijj 5 but in practice, and with the general assent 
of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, they very soon 
became the objects. Wlien men employ visible repre- 
sentations simply for the purpose of giving an in- 
creased vividness to their sense of the presence of the 


* Even at the present day 
the Psalter of St. Bonaventui’a 
— ail edition of the Psalms 
adapted to the worship of the 
Virgin, chiefly by the substitu- 
tion of the word domina for tlie 
word dominus — ’is a popular 
book of devotion at Eome. In 
a famous fresco of Orcagna, at 
Pisa, the Virgin is represented, 
vdth precisely the same dignity 
as Christ, judging mankind ; 
and everyone who is acquainted 
with medimval art has met with 


similar examples. An old bishop 
named G-ilbort Massius had his 
own portrait painted between 
the Virgin giving suck to Christ 
and a Grucifixiou. Underneath 
were the lines — 

‘ nine lactor ab ubere, 

Hinc pascor a vulnero, 
Positus in medio. 

Quo me vert.am nescio. 

In hoe dulei dubio 
Uiilcis est coHatio.’ 

Pascal, Art ckrkkn, tom. i. p. 
250 . 
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person who is addressed, and when the only distinc- 
tion they make between ditFerent representations 
arises from the degree of fidelity or force with which 
they assist the imagination, these persons are cer- 
tainly not com.mitting idolatry. But when they 
proceed to attach the idea of intrinsic virtue to a 
particular image, when one image is said to work 
miracles and confer spiritual benefits that separate it 
from every other, when it becomes the object of long 
pilgrimages, and is supposed by its mere presence to 
defend a besieged city or to ward off pestilence and 
famine, the difference between this conception and 
idolatry is inappreciable. Everything is done to cast 
the devotion of the worshipper upon the image itself, 
to distinguish it from every other, and to attribute 
to it an intrinsic efficacy. 

In tHs as in the former case the change was 
eflected by a general tendency resulting from the 
intellectual condition of society assisted by the con- 
cmuence of special circumstances. At a very early 
period the persecuted Christians were accustomed to 
collect the relics of the martyrs, which they regarded 
with much affection and not a little reverence, partly 
perhaps from the popular notion that the souls of the 
dead Imgored fondly around their tombs, and partly 
trom the very natural and praiseworthy feeling which 
attaches us to the remains of the good.i A similar 
reverence was speedily transferred to pictures, which 

sissi 

* fioKie, ’ tonT'n' 
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I as memorials of tlie dead were closely connected -witli 

I relics ; and the tendency to the miracnlons that n'as 

then so powerful having soon associated some of them 
with supernatural occurrences, this was regarded as 
a Divine attestation of their sanctity. Two of these 
representations were especially prominent in the early 
controversies. The first was a portrait wdiich, ac- 
i cording to tradition, Christ had sent to Ahgarus, king 

r of Edessa,* and which, besides several other miracles, 

had once destroyed all the besieging engines of a 
Persian army that had invested Edessa. Still more 
f famons was a statue of Christ, said to have been 

erected in a small town in Phoenicia by the woman 
who had been healed of an issue of blood. A new 
kind of herb had grown np beneath it, increased till 
it touched the hem of the garment of the statne, and 
then acquired the power of healing all disease. This 
statue, it was added, had been broken in pieces by 
JuHan, who placed his own image on the pedestal, 
from which it was speedily hnrled by a thunderbolt,* 

* With a letter, ■which was 239 ; a hook which, though 
accepted without hesitation by ostensibly simply a history oi 
Eusebius, and which Addison, the Acheropita, or sacred image 
'' in his work on Christian Evi- at the Laterun, contains a fuller 

denees, quoted as genniiie. Of account of the history of tlio 
course it is now generally ad- early miraculous pictures of 
mitted to be apocryphal. This Christ than any other I have 
‘ portrait was supposed to be mi- met with. 

raculously impressed (like that ® On these repre-sontations, 
obtained by St. Yeronica) on a the miracles they wrouglit, and 
handkerchief. It was for a long the great iniiiortance they as- 
tinie at Constantinople, but was sumed in the Iconoclastic con- 
broughttoKomeprobablyabout trover6ies,seeHaimbnurg,7/ifi- 
A.n. 1198, and deposited in the ioire dcs Iconodasiea (IGbQ), 
Church of St. Sylvester in Ca 44-47; aud on other early nii- 
s pite, where it now is. See racles attributed to images, 

Istoria della Cap^ Spiinheira, Histaria hnagimim 
pella di Sancta Sanctorum di (1686), pp. 417y420, The first 
(Koiufe, 1747), pp. 23o- of these books is Catholic, and 
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In the midst of this bias the iri'iiption and, soon 
after, the conversion of the barbarians were efiected. 
Vast tribes of savages who had always been idolaters, 
wlio were perfectly incapable, from their low state 
of civilisation, of forming any but anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Deity, or of concentrating their 
attention steadily on any invisible object, and who for 
the most part were converted, not by individual per- 
suasion, but by the commands of their chiefs, embraced 
Christianiiy in such multitudes that their habits of 
mind soon became the dominating habits of the 
Church. From this time the tendency to idolatry 
was irresistible. The old images were worshijiped 
under new names, and one of the most prominent 
aspects of the Apostolical teaching was in practice 
ignored. 

All this, however, did not pass without protest. 
During the period of the persecution, when the dread 
of idolatry was still powerful, everything that tended 
in that direction was scrupulously avoided | and a few 
years before the First Council of Nice, a council held 
at lUiberis in Spain, in a canon wliioh has been very 
frequently cited, condemned altogether the introduc- 
tion of pictures into the churches, ‘lest that which is 
worshipped should be painted upon the walls.”^ The 
Greeks, among whom the last faint rays of civilisation 
still flickered, were in this respect somewhat superior 
to the Latins, for they usually discouraged the vene- 
ration of images, though admitting that of pictui’es.® 

The Catholics maintain that 
tliis was a decree elicited by the 
persecution, and that its object 
was to prevent the profanation 
of Christian images by the 
et adora- pagans. 

arietibus depingatur.’ y Probably because there is 
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Early in the eighth century, when image--woi’ship had 
become general, the sect of the Iconoclasts arose, 
whose long struggle a, gainst the pi'evailing evil, 
though stained with great tyranny and gi’eat cruelty, 
represents the fierce though unavailing attempts to 
resist the anthropomorphism of the age j and when 
the Second Council of Kice, which the Catholics now 
regard as oecumenical, censured this heresy and car' 
ricd the veneration of images considerably further 
than had before been anthorised, its authority was 
denied and its decrees contemptuously stigmatised 
by Charlemagne and the Gallioan Churchd Two or 
tliree illustrious Frenchmen also made isolated efibrts 
in the same direction,® 

Of these efforts there is one upon which I' may 
delay for a moment, because it is at once extremely 
remarkable and extremely little known, and also 
becausfe it brings us in contact with one of the most 
I’ationalistic intellects of the middle ages. In describ- 
ing the persecution that was endured by the Cahahsts 
in the ninth century, I Lad occasion to observe that 
they found a distinguished defender in the person of 
an archbishop of Lyons, named St. Agobard. The 
very name of this prelate has now sunk into general 
oblivion, 3 or if it is at all remembered, it is only in 


110 reason to believe that pic- 
tures had over been emxiloyed 
as idols by the ancient Greeks 
or Eoniaus. 

‘ On the discussions con- 
nected with this CoiuicO, see 
Natalis Alexander, Historia 
ScEcidi, riii. 

- Tire most celebrated being 
Hinekmar, Archbishop of 
Eliciins. Baronins inveighed 
violently against this prelate 


for terming the sacred images 
‘dolls;’ but Maiinbourg con- 
tends (Introduction to thei^ts^. 
des Iconod.) that tlio expres- 
sion is not to bo found in any 
of the works of Hinekmar. 

* There is an edition of his 
works in one volume (Paris, 
1605), and another in two 
volumes (Paris, 1616), I have 
quoted from the format 
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connection mtli the most discreditable act of his life 
—the part which he took in the deposition of Lewis 
the Mild. Yet I question whether in the whole 
compass of the middle ages— with, perhaps, the sino-]e 
exception of Scotus Erigena— it would be possible'to 
find another man within the Christian Church who 
applied himself so zealously, so constantly, and so 
ably to dispelling the superstitions that surrounded 
inm. To those who have appreciated the character 
ot the ninth century, but few words will be required 
to show the intellectual eminence of an ecclesiastic 
who, in that century, devoted one work to displaying 
the folly of those who attributed hail and thunder to 
spmitual agencies, a second to in at least some degree 
attenuating the popular notions concerning epilepsy 
and other strange diseases, a third to exposing the 
absui’dities of ordeals, and a fourth to denouncing the 
idolatry of image worship. 

At the beginning of this last work Agobard col- 
lected a long series of passages from the Fathers and 
early Councils on the legitimate use of images. As 
long as they were employed simply as memorials, they 
were unobjectionable. But the popular devotion had 
long since transgressed this limit. Idolatry and 
anthropomorphism had everywhere revived, and de- 
representations, 

aU taith in the invisible was declining. Men with a 
eaorilegioM foUy, Tentured to apply tlio epittet holy 
to oortam images,! offering to the work of their own 
’ ‘ Multo autem his deteriora solmn sacrilcui ex eo nnrwl 
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Iiancls the honoui’ which should ho reserved for the 
Deitj, and attributing- sanctity to what was destitute 
even of life. Wor was it any justification of this 
practice that the worshippers sometimes disclaimed 
the belief that a divine sanctity resided in the image 
itself, ^ and asserted that they revei’enced in it only 
the person who was represented ; for if the image 
was not divine, it should not be venerated. This 
excuse was only one of the devices of Satan, ^ who 
was ever seeking, under the pretext of honour to the 
saints, to draw men back to the idols they had left. 
Ko image could be entitled to the reverence of those 
who, as the temples of the Holy Ghost, were supe- 
rior to every image, who were themselves the true 
images of the Deity. A picture is helpless and in- 
animate. It can confer no benefit and inflict no evil. 
Its only value is as a representation of that which is 
least in man — of his body, and not his mind. Its 
, only use is as a memorial to keep alive the affection 
for the dead j if it is regarded as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, and as such should he destroyed. 
Yery rightly then did Hezekiah grind to powder the 
brazen serpent in spite of its sacred associations, 
because it had become an object of worship. Yery 
rightly too did the Council of lUiberis and the 
Christians of Alexandria ® fox-bid the introduction of 
* ‘ Dicit fox’sitan aliquis nou inimicus, ut, sub proetcxtu 
se piitare imagini quam adorat honoris sauetorum, riu-sus idola 
aliqxiid inesse Divinnin, sed tan- introdueat, larsiis per diversas 
tummodo pro honoro ojus cujus effigies adoretur.’--p. 252, 
effigies est, tali earn veneratione ® Speaking of the conduct of 
donare. Cui facile respondetur, some Alexandrian Christians, 
quia si imago quam adorat vlio only admitted the sign of 
Deus nou est nequaquam reno- the cross into their churches, he 
randa est’ — p. 237. says; — ‘0 quani sincora re- 

“ ‘Agit hoe nimirum versu- ligio ! crucis TexillUTii uhique 
tuB et callidas humani generis pingebatnr non aliqua tuUub 
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representations into the churches, for they foresaw 
that such x'epresentations would at last become the 
objects of worship, and that a change of faith would 
only be a change of idols ; nor could the saints them- 
selves be more duly honoui'ed than by destroying 
ignominiously their portraits when those portraits 
had become the objects of superstitious reverenced 
It will, I think, be admitted that these sentiments 
are exceedingly remarkable when we consider the ago 
in which they were expressed, and the position of the 
person who expressed them. IS^o Protestant fresh 
fi-om the shrines of Loretto or Saragossa ever de- 
nounced the idolatry practised under the shadow of 
Catholicism with aTkeener or more incisive eloquence 
than did this mediteval saint. Put although it is ex- 
tremely interesting to detect the isolated elibrts of 
illustrious individuals to rise above the general oVn- 
ditions of their age, such eJfforts have usually bilTi 
little result. Idolatry was so intimately connected 
with the modes of thought of the middle ages, it was 

humani similitudo. (Deo scili- more idolorum indignantissime 
cet hsec mirabiliter etiam ipsis ferunt) onmi genere conterendas 
forsitan nescientibus dispo- et usque ad pulverem sunt era- 
nente) si , enim sanctorum dendm ; prsesertim cum non 
imagines hi qui dsemonum cul- illas fieri Deus jusserit, seel 
turn reliquorant venerari jube- humanus sensus excogitaverit.’ 
rentur, puto quod videretm* eis — p. 243. ‘ Nee iterum ad sus; 

non tam idola reliquisse quam latibula frautluienta' 'reetuTat 
simulachra miitasso.’ — p. 237. astutia, ut dieat se non imagines 
* ‘ Quia si sorpentem mneum sanctorum adorare sed sanctos ; 
quern Dous fieri praecepit, quo- clamat en'im Deus, “Gloriam 
niam errans populus tanquam nieam alteid non dabo, nec lau- 

idolum colere ccepib, Ezeebias dem meairi sculptilibus.’” pp. 

religioHUs rex, ciim magna pie- 254, 255. , See too the noble 
tatis huidecontrivit; multo re- concluding passage on the 
iiglosius sanctorum imagines exclusive worship of Clirist, 
(ipsis quoquosanctisfaventibus, breathing f,i spirit of the purest 
qui ob sui honorem cum divinse Protestantism, 
religionis contemptn eas adorari i ' 
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GO congruotLS with the prevailing conception of the 
govei'innent of the nuiverse, .and with the materialis- 
ing habits that were displayed upon all subjects, tliat 
no process of direct reasoning could overthrow it, and 
it was only by a fundamental change in the intel- 
lectual condition of society that it was at last sub- 
vei'ted. 

It must, however’, be acknowledged that there is 
one example of a great religion, reigning for the most 
part over men who had not yet emerged from the 
twilight of an early civilisation, which has never- 
theless succeeded in resti’aining its votaries from 
idolatry. This phenomenon, which is the preemi- 
nent glory of Mahometanism, and the most remaiic- 
able evidence of the genius of its founder, appeal’s so 
much at variance with the general laws of historic 
developement, that it may be well to examine for a 
moment its causes. In the fix’st jrlace, then, it must 
be observed that the enthusiasm by which Mahome- 
tanism conquered the world, w'as mainly a military 
enthusiasm. Men were drawn to it at once, and 
without conditions, by the splendour of the achieve- 
ments of its disciples, and it declared an absolute war’ 
against all the religions it encountered. Its history 
therefore exhibits nothing of the process of gradual 
absorption, pei’suasion, compromise, and assimilation, 
that was exhibited in the dealings of Ohiustianity 
with the barbarians. In the next place, one of the 
great characteristics of the Koran is the extreme care 
and skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions the most minutely 
detailed, and at the same time the most vivid, are 
mingled with powerful appeals to those sensual pas- 
sions by which the imagination in all countrie.s, but 
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especially in ttose in wLich. Maliometanisni has talcen 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other re- 
ligion that prohibits idols is the strain upon tlie 
imagination so slight. ^ 

In the last place, the prohibition of idols was ex- 
tended to every representation of men and animals, no 
matter how completely unconnected they might be 
with religion.2 Mahomet perceived very clearly that 
in order to prevent his disciples from worshipping 
images, it was absolutely necessary to prevent them 
from making any; and he did this by commands 
which were at once so stringent and so precise, that 
it was scarcely possible to evade them. In this way 
he preserved his religion from idolatry; but he made 
it the deadly enemy of art. How much art has lost 
by the antagonism it is impossible to say. Certainly 
the wonderful proficiency attained by the Spanish 

> It is quite true, a.s Sale there was a legend that St 
contends, that Mahomet did not John once found his own nor- 
introduce polygamy, and there- trait in the house of a Ohris- 
fore that the fact of his permit- tian, that he thought at first it 
ting It could not have been one was an idol, and, even when 
of tho-motives urging Asiatics told its true character, severely 
to embrace the new religion; blamed the painter. (Beau- 
but it is also true that Maho- sobre, Hist, du Mcmiohmme.) 

® disciples, more A passage in the invective of 
skilfully than any other re- Tertullian against Hermogenes 
ligiomsts, blended sensual pas- has been quoted as to the same 
sions with religion, associated effect: ‘ Piugit illicite, nubit 
them with future rewards, and assidue, legem Dei in libidinem 
converted them into stimulants defendit, in artem contemnit, 
of devotion. bis falsarius et cauterio et 

Some of the early Chris- Stylo.’ Clemens Alexandrinus 
tians appear to have wished to was of opinion that ladies 
adopt this course, which would broke the second command- 
havo been the only effectual ment by using lookiug-glasse.s, 
of repressing idolaty as they thereby made inm£re.s 
to an_ apocryphal work, called of themselves.— RMr-hev, -no Wn. 
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Moors in aroliitectiii’e, wliicli was the only form of 
art that was open to them, and, above all, the orna- 
mentation of the Alhambra, and the Alcazar of 
Se-ville, in which, -while the representations of animal 
life are carefally excluded, plants and flowers and 
texts from the Koran and geometrical figures are 
woven together in a tracery of the most exquisite 
beauty, * seem to imply the possession of msthetic 
powers that have seldom been surpassed. 

Mahometanism sacrificed art, bnt it cannot be said 
that Christianity during the middle ages was alto- 
gether favoui-ahle to it. The very period when repre- 
sentations of Christ, or the saints, were regarded as 
most saored, was precisely that in which there was 
no art in the highest sense of the word, or at least 
none applied to the direct objects of worship. The 
middle ages occasionally, indeed, produced churches 
of great beauty ; mosaic work for their adornment 
w as cultivated with considerable zeal ; and in the fifth 
century, and again, after the establishment in the 
eleventh century of a school of Greek artists at Monte 
Cassino, with considerable success similar skill was 

‘ See on this subject a strik- earliest specimen of Christian 
ing- passage from Owen Jones, mosaic -work is .a portrait of 
quoted in Ford’s Spainf vol. i. Christ, preserved in the Clmrcli 
p. SOI. It is remarkable that, of St. Praxede of Eome, -which 
while the ornamentation de- St. Peter is said to have worn 
rived from the vegetable world round his neck, and to have 
in the Alhambra is unrivalled given at Eome to Pudens, his 
in beauty, the lions -which sup- host, the father of St. Praxede. 
port one of the fountains, and The finest specimens of tlia 
which form, I believe, the mosaics of the fifth and sixth 
solitary instance of a deviation centuries are at Eavonua, es- 
from the command of the Pro- pecially in the church of St. 
phet, might rank with the worst Vitale, which was built by the 
productions of the time of Greeks, who -were the great 
Eicolas of Pisa, masters of this arc. Ciampini,' 
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shown in gold church ornaments,' and in the illumi- 
nation of manuscripts ; ® hut the habitual veneration 
of images, pictures, and talismans was far from giv- 
ing a general impulse to art. And this fact, which 
may at first sight appear perplexing, was in truth per- 
fectly natural. For the aesthetic sentiment and a 
devotional feeling are so entirely different, that it is 


impossible for both to be 

flits subject, thinks {Vetera 
Monumenta, pars i. (Romse, 
1690, p. 84) that the art was 
wholly forgotten in Eome for 
the three hundred years pre- 
ceding the establishment of 
the Monte Oassino school in 
1066; but Marangoni assigns 
a few wretched mosaics to that 
period {1st. Sanct. pp. 180- 
182). A descriptive catalogue 
of those at Rome has lately 
been published by Biirbet de 
Jouy, and a singularly inter- 
esting examination of ^ their 
history by M. Vitet {Etudes 
stir' I'lEstoire da I’ Art, tom. i.). 
For a general view of the de- 
cline of art, see the great his- 
' tory of D’ Agineourt. 

* The art of delicate carving 
on gold and silver was chiefly 
preserv'ed in the middle ages 
by the reverence for relics, for 
which the most beautiful works 
were designed. Roueu was 
long famed for its manufacture 
of church ornaments, but these 
were plundered, and for the 
most part destroyed, by the 
Protestants, when they cap- 
tured the city in 1562. The 
luxurious habits of the Italiau 
states were favourable to the 
goldsmiths, and those of Venice 
very celebrated. A large 


at the same moment pre- 
proportion of them are said to 
have been J ews. Francia, V er- 
rocehio, Perugino, Donatello, 
Brimellescbi, and Ghiberti were 
all originally goldsmiths, 31. 
Didron has published a manual 
of this art. The goldsmiths 
of Limoges had the honour of 
x’odueing a saint, St. Eloi, who 
ecame the patron of the art, 
Carved ivory diptychs were 
also very common through the 
middle ages, and especially 
after the eighth century. 

* Much curious information 
on the history of illumination 
and miniature painting is given 
in Cibrai’io, Economia Politica 
del Medio Evo, vol. ii. pp. 
337-346. Peignot says that 
from the fifth to the tenth . 
century the miniatures in 
manuscripts exhibited an ex- 
tremely high perfection, both 
in drawing and in colouring, 
and that from the tenth to the 
fourteenth the drawing dete- 
riorated, but revived with the 
revival of painting {Essai sur 
I’Histoire dti Parclmnin, p. 76). 
Glass painting and miniatoe 
painting were both common 
long before Cimabue, and pro- 
bably exerci.sed a great influ- 
ence over the early artists. 
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dominating over the mind, and very unusual for both 
to be concentrated upon the same object. The sen- 
sation produced by a picture gallery is not that of 
religious reverence, and the favourite idols have in 
no religion been those which approve themselves 
most fully to the taste.i They have rather been 
pictures that are venerable from their extreme an- 
tiquity, or from the legends attached to them, or else 
representations of the most coarsely realistic cha- 
racter. Painted wooden statues the size of life have 
usually been the favourite idols, but these are so 
opposed to the genius of true art, that — with the ex- 
ception of Spain, where religious feeling has do- 
minated over every other consideration, and where 
three sculptors of very great ability, named Juni, 
Hernandez, and Montanes, have devoted themselves 
to their formation — ^they have scarcely ever exhibited 
any high artistic merit, and never the very highest. 
The mere fact, therefore, of pictures or images being 
destined for worship, is likely to be rather prejudicial 
than otherwise to art. Besides this, in an idolatrous 
period the popular reverence speedily attaches to a 
particular type of countenance, and even to particular 
gestures or dresses ; and all innovation, and therefore 
all improvement, is resisted. 

These reasons apply to the art of the middle ages 

* See on this subject, and As Blarangoni says; ‘Auzi 
generally on the influence of ella e cosa degna di osserva- 
mediaeval modes of thought jzione che 1* AJtissimo per ordi- 
Upon art, Kaoul Eoehette, nario opera molto pii prodigi 
Cours d’ATcMologie, one of t\io nelle Imiaagini sagre nelle 
very best boots ever written quali non spicca I’eccellenza 
on art. (It has been translated dell’ arte o alcuiia cosa supe- 
by Mr. Westropp.) The his- riore all’ uniatia ,’ — Istoria della 
tory of miracles striMngly eon- Cappella di Smicta Saneimm, 
Arms the position in the test. p. 77. 

Q 2 ' 


air|,n 
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in common "with that of all other periods of virtual 
or avowed idolatry. There was, however, another 
consideration, acting in the same direction, which 
was peculiar to Oliristianiiy. I mean the low esti- 
mate of physical beauty that characterised the mo- 
nastic type of religion. Among the Greeks, beauty 
of every order * was the highest object of worship. 
In art especially no subject was tolerated in which 
deformity of any kind was manifested. Even suffer- 
ing was habitually idealised. The traces of mental 
anguish upon the countenance were exhibited with 
exquisite skill, but they were never permitted so to 
contort the features as to disturb the prevailino* 
beauty of the whole.2 The glory of the human bod^ 


* Even animal beauty. It 
is one of the most subtle, and, 
at the same time, most pro- 
foundly just, criticisms of 
Winckelmann, that it was the 
custom of tlie Greeks to en- 
hance the perfection of their 
ideal faces by transfusing into 
them some of the higher forms 
of animal beauty. This was 
especially the case with Jupiter, 
the upper part of whose coun- 
tenance is manifestly taken 
from that of a lion, while the 
hair is almost always so ar- 
ranged as to increase the re- 
semblance. There are many 
busts of Jupiter, which, if all 
but the forehead and hair were 
covered, would be unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced to he images 
of lions. Something of the 
bull appears in like manner in 
Hercules ; while in Pan (though 
not so much with a view to 
as to harmony) the 


human features always ap- 
proach as near as human 
features can to the charac- 
teristics of the brute. As M. 
Raoul Eochette has well ob- 
served, this is 0110 of the great 
distinctive marks of Greek 
sciilpture. The Egyptians often 
joined the head of an animal 
to the body of a man without 
making any effort to soften the 
incongruity ; but beauty being 
the main object of the Greeks, 
in all their composite statues— 
Pan, Centaurs, hermaphrodites 
— the two natures that are 
conjoined are fused and blended 
into one harmonious whole. 

_ * See the Laocoon of Les- 
sing. It is to this that Lessing 
ascribes the famous device of 
Timanthes in his sacrifice of 
Iphigenia--drawing the veil 
over the face of Agamemnon 
—which Pliny so poetically 
explains. 
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was the central conception o£ art, and nakedness was 
associated rather' with dignity than with shame. 
God, it was emphatically said, was naked.* To re- 
present an emperor naked, was deemed the highest 
form of flattery, because it was to represent his 
apotheosis. The athletic games which occupied so 
large a place in ancient life, contributed greatly to 
foster the admiration of physical strength, and to 
furnish the most admirable models to the sculptors.'® 

It is easy to perceive how favonrahle such a state 
of feeling must have been to the developement of 
art, and no less easy to see how contrary it was to the 
spirit of a I’eligion which for many centuries made 
the suppression of all bodily passions the central 
notion of sanctity. In this respect philosophers, 
heretics, and saints were unanimous. Plotinus, one 
of the most eminent of the Heo-Platonic philosophers, 
was so ashamed of the possession of a body, that he 
refused to have his portrait taken on the ground that 
it would be to perpetuate his degradation. Gnosti- 
cism and Manicheism, which in their various modifica- 
tions obtained a deeper and more permanent hold in 
the Church than any other heretical systems, main- 
tained as their car^nal tenet the essential evil of 
matter ; and some of the Cathari, who were among 
the latest Gnostics, are said to have even starved 
themselves to death in their efforts to subdue the 
propensities of the body.® Of the orthodox saints^ 
some made it their especial boast that for many years 
they had never seen their own bodies, others mutilated 

* ‘Deusnudus est.’ — Seneca, also FoHonl, Azides d’Arclieo- 

Ep. xsxi. logic. 

* Itaonl Eochette, Cours * Matter, Hist, du Gnotti~ 
«7jlj-c7ifioZo^ie,pp.269, 270 . See cisma, tom. iii. p. 264* 
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themselves in order more complete ly to restrain their 
passions, others laboured with the same object by 
sconrgings and fastings, and horrible penances. All 
regarded the body as an unmingled evil, its passions 
and its beauty as the most deadly of temptations. 
Art, while govexmed by such sentiments, could not 
possibly aiTive at perfection, ^ and the passion for 
representations of the Cimcifision, or the deaths of 
the mai’tyrs, or the sufferings of the lost, impelled it 
still further from the beautiful. 

It appeal’s, then, that, in addition to the generally 
low intellectual condition of the middle ages, the 
special form of religious feeling that was then domi- 
nant, exercised an exceedingly unfavourable influence 
upon art. This fact becomes very important when we 
examine the course that was taken by the European 
mind after the revival of learning. 

Idolatry, as I have said, is the natural form of 
woi’ship in an eaxdy stage of civilisation ; and a gra- 
dual emancipation from mateidal conceptions one of 
the most invariable results of intellectual progress. 
It appears therefore natural, that when nations have 
attained a certain point, they should discard their 
images ; and this is what has usually occun'ed. 

* The period in -whiclx the ing the art of the middle ages, 
ascetic ideal of xigliness was besides the works that have 
most supreme in art. was be- come down to us, we have a 
tween the sixth and twelfth good deal of evidence in a book 
centuries. Many of the Eoman by a bishop of the thirteenth 
mosaics during that period ex- eentuiy, named Duraudus, 
hibit a hideousness which the called Rationale Dwinomm 
inoxpertness of the artists was Offimrum. A great deal of 
qxiite insufficient to account for, curious learning on mediseval 
and which was evidently imi- art is collected by the Abba 
bated from the emaciation of Pascal in his BistUutions de 
CTtreme asceticism. — See Vitet, VArt chriticn ; but, above all, 
Mudes sur VHistoire de TArt, in the Iconogra])}ae chretienne 
tom. i. pp. 268-279. Concern- of Didron. 
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Twice, liowever, in tlie history of the hninan mind, a 
different course has been adopted. Twice the wealc- 
ening of tiie antbropomorpliic conceptions has been 
accompanied by an extraordinary pragress in tlio 
images that were their repi’esentatiyes, and the testhe- 
tic feeling having dominated over the religious feel- 
ing, superstition has faded into art. 

The first of these movements occurred in ancient 
Greece. The information we possess concerning the 
sesthetic history of that nation is so ample, that we 
can trace very clearly the successive phases of its de- 
velopement.^ Putting aside those changes that are 
interesting only in an artistic point of view, and 
confining ourselves to those which I’eflect the changes 
of religious realisation, Greek idolatry may be divided 
into four distinct stages. The first was a period of 
fetisliism, in which shapeless stones, which were 
possibly aerolites, and were, at all events, said to 
have fallen from heaven, were worshipped. In the 
second, painted wooden idols dressed in real clothes 
became common.^ After this, a higher art which 
was popularly ascribed to Dasdalns arose, but, like 
the Egyptian and later Byzantine art, it was at first 
strictly religious, and characterised by an intense 
aversion to innovation. Then came the period in 

* Sea an extremely clever the custom of painting those in 
sheteli of the movement in marble and bronze. Heyne, 
Eaoul Eoehette, Cotirs d' Arche- who has devoted a very learned 
dogie ; and ‘Winckelmann, Hist, essay to Greek sculptnre, thinks 
Ojf Art, the statues of Dsedalus were in 

® According to Winekel- v!oodi{(}piisculaAcadpuica,tom, 
manii, wooden statnes with v. p. 339); but this appears 
marble heads, called aKp6Kieoi, very doubtful, Pausanias says 
continued as late as the time of he 'saw a statue ascribed to 
Phidias. Prom the painted Dmdalus which was of stone, 
wooden statues was derived 
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whieli increasing intellectual cultui’e, and the pi’eva» 
lence of philosophical speculations, began to tell upon 
the nation, in which the religions reverence was 
displaced, and concentrated rather on the philosophi- 
cal conception of the Deity than upon the idols in the 
temples, and in which the keen sense of beanty, 
evoked by a matured civilisation, gave a new tone 
and aspect to all parts of religion,^ The images were 
not then broken, but they wei’e gradually regarded 
simply as the embodiments of the beautiful. They 
began to exhibit little or no religious feeling, no spirit 
of reverence or self-abasement, but a sense of har- 
mony and gracefulness, a conception of ideal per- 
fection which has pei'haps never been eqnalled in 
other lands. The statue that had once heen the 
object of eaimest prayer was viewed with the glance 
of the artist or the critic. The temple was still full 
of gods, and those gods had never heen so beautiful 
and so grand ; but they were beautiful only through 
the skill of the artist, and the devotion that once 
hallowed them had passed away. All was allegory, 
poetry, and imagination. Sensual beauty was typi- 
fied by naked Venus. TJnconsoious loveliness, and 
untried or natural chastity, by Diana. Minerva, 
with her downcast eyes and somewhat stern features, 
represented female modesty and self-control. Ceres, 
with her flowing robes and her golden sheaf, was the 
type of the genial summer ; or, occasionally with di- 
shevelled hair, and a countenance still troubled with 
the thought of Proserpine, was the emblem of mater- 
nal love. Bach cast of beauty — after a brief period of 
unmingled grandeur, even each form of sensual frailty 

* Accoi^ing to Pliny {HisL Myron first departed froa the 
sxxiv. 19), the sciilptor ancient typos. 
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— was transported, into the nnseen world. Bacchns 
nurtured by a girl, and with the soft delicate limbs 
of a woman, was the type of a disgraceful effeminacy. 
Apollo the god of music, and Adonis the lover of 
Diana, represented that male beauty softened into 
something of female loveliness by the sense of music 
or the first chaste love of youth, which the Christian, 
painters long afterwards represented in St. Sebastian 
or St. John. Hercules was the chosen type of the 
dignity of labour. Sometimes he appears in the midst 
of his toils for man, with every nerve strained, and all 
the signs of intense exertion upon his countenance. 
Sometimes he appears as a demigod in the Assembly 
of Olympus, and then his muscles are rounded and 
subdued, and his colossal frame softened and har- 
monised as the emblem at once of strength and of 
repose. In very few instances do we find any con- 
ceptions that can be regarded as purely religious, 
and even those are of a somewhat Epicurean charac- 
ter. Thus Jupiter, Pluto, and Minos are represented 
with the same cast of countenance, and the difference 
is chiefly in their expression. The countenance of 
Pluto is shadowed by the passions of a demon, the 
brow of Minos is bent with the inexorable sternness 
of a judge. Jupiter alone presents an aspect of un- 
clouded calm : no care can darken, and no passion 
ruffle, the serenity of the king of heaven.^ 

It was in this manner that the Greek mythology 
passed gradually into the realm of poetry, and that 
the transition was effected or facilitated by the visible 
representations that were in the first instance the 
objects of worship. A somewhat similar change was 
effected in Christian art at the period of the revival 
^ See ’Winckelmann and Ottfried Muller. 
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of learning, and as an almost immediate result of tlie 
substitution of Italian for Byzantine art. 

There are few more striking contrasts than are 
comprised in the histoiy of the influence of Grecian 
intelleet upon art. In the early period of her history 
Greece had ariiyed at the highest point of {esthetic 
perfection to which the human intellect has yet at- 
tained. She bequeathed to us those forms of almost 
passionate beauty which haye been the wonder and 
the delight of all succeeding ages, and which the 
sculptors of eyery land haye recognised as the ideal 
of their efibrts. At last, however, the fountain of 
genius became dry. Hot only creative power, but 
even the very perception and love of the beautiful, 
seem to have died out, and for many centuries the 
Greek Church, the Gi’eek empire, and the Greek 
artists proved the most formidable obstacles to msthe* 
tic developement.* It was from this quarter that the 
Iconoclasts issued forth to wage their fierce warfare 
against Christian sculpture. It was in the Greek 
Church that was most fostered the tradition of the 
deformity of Christ, which was as fatal to religious 
art as it was offensive to religions feeHng.® It was 


’ This influence is well 
noticed by M. Kio, in a hook 
called The Toetry of the Chris- 
iian Art. An exception, how- 
ever, should he made in favour 
of Greek architects, to whom 
Italy owed its first great eccle- 
siastical structure, the church 
of St. Vitale at Eavenna 
(which Charlemagne copied at 
Aix-la-Chapelle), and at a later 
period St. Mark’s at Venice, arid 
several other beautiful edifices. 
The exile of the Greek artists 
during the Iconoclast persecu- 


tion, and the commercial rela- 
tions of Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa, account for the constant 
action of Greece on Italy 
through the middle ages. I 
have already noticed the skill 
of the hyzantine artists in 
mosaic work. 

* Of which Justin Martyr, x;, 
Tertullian, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, were the principal ad- 
vocates. The last declared that 
Christ had been ‘ the ugliest of 
the sons of men.’ This theory 
furnished Celsus with one of 
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£fl Grreece too that arose that essentially vicious, con- 
ventional, and unprogressive style of painting which 
was universal in Europe for many centuries, which 
trammelled even the powerful genius of Oimahue, 
and which it was reserved for Giotto and Massacio 


his argumenta against Chris- 
tianity. The opposite view 
was taken, by Jerome, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, and John 
Damascene. With a view of 
supporting the latter opinion, 
there was forged a singularly 
beautiful letter, alleged to have 
been written to the Eoman 
Senate by Lentiilus, w^ho w'as 
proconsul in Judsea before 
Herod, and in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: ‘At 
this time there appeared a 
man, who is still living — a 
man endowed with wonderful 
power — his name is Jesus 
Christ, Men say that He is a 
mighty prophet; but his dis- 
ciples call Him the Son of God. 
He calls the dead to life, and 
frees the sick from every form 
of disease. He is tall of 
stature, and his aspect is sweet 
and full of power, so that they 
who look upon Him may at 
once love and fear Him. The 
hair of his head is of the 
colour of wine; as far as the 
ears it is straight and without 
glitter, from the ears to the 
shoulders it is curled and 
glossy, and from the shonlders 
it descends orer the back, di- 
vided into two parts after the 
manner of the Nazarenes. His 
brow is pure and even ; his 
countenance withotit a spot, 
but adorned with a gentle 
glow ; his expression bland and 


open ; his nose and mouth are 
of perfect beauty ; his beard is 
copious, forked, and of the 
colour of his hair; his eyes 
are bine and very bright. In 
reproving and threatening. He 
is terrible ; in te.aching and 
exhorting, gentle and loving. 
The grace and majesty of his 
appearance are maiwello^is. No 
one had ever seen Him laugh, 
but rather weeping. His car- 
riage is erect; his hands well 
formed and straight; his arms 
of passing beauty. Weighty 
and grave in Speech, He is 
sparing of words. He is the 
most beautiful of the sons of 
men.’ Nearly all archaeolo- 
gists have inferred from the 
representations of the fourth 
century that this description 
was then in existence. Dean 
Milman, however, argues from 
the silence of St. John Dama- 
scene, and of the disputants at 
the Second Council of Nice, 
that it is of a much later date. 
See on this whole subject, 
Emeric David, Hist, dc la Fein- 
ture, pp. 24-26 ; and Didron 
Icomgrafliu chretiennB, pp. 
251-276. I may add, that as 
late as 1649 a enrious book 
{Be Formd CJinsti) was pub- 
lished on this subject at Paris 
by a Jesuit, named Vavassor, 
which represents the contro- 
versy as still continuing. 
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to OTertHrow. This was the uniform tendency of 
modem Greece. It was the extreme opposite of that 
which had once been dominant, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that it was at last corrected mainly 
by the masterpieces of Greek antiquity. It is now 
very generally admitted that the proximate cause of 
that ever-increasing course of progress which was 
pursued by Italian art from Cimabue to Raphael, is 
chiefly to be found in the renewed study of ancient 
sculpture begun by Nicolas of Pisa towards the close 
of the twelfth century, and afterwards sustained by 
the discoveries at Rome. 

The Chui’ch of Rome, with the sagacity that has 
usually characterised her, adopted and fostered the 
first efforts of revived art, and for a time she made it 
essentially Christian. It is impossible to look upon 
the pictures of Giotto and his early successors without 
perceiving that a religious feehng pervades and sanc- 
tifies them. They exhibit, indeed, a keen sense of 
beauty ; but this is always subservient to the religious 
idea ; it is always subdued and chastened and ideal- 
ised. Nor does this arise simply from the character 
of the artists. Christian art had, indeed, in the angelic 
friar of Piesole, one saint who may be compared with 
any in the hagiology. That gentle monk, who was 
never known to utter a word of anger or of bitterness, 
who refused without a pang the rich mitre of Florence, 
who had been seen with tears streaming from his eyes 
as he painted his crucified Lord, and who never began 
a picture without cousecrating it by a prayer,^ forms 
one of the most attractive pictures in the whole range 

* Tlie same thing is related painter Juannes. — Ford’s 
of the Spanish sculptor Her- vol. ii. p. 271. 
aandez, and of the Spanish 
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of , ecclesiastical biography. The limpid parity of his 
character ■was reflected in his works, and he trans- 
mitted to his disciple Gozzoli something of his spirit, 
Tvith (I Yentiire to think) the full measure of Ms 
'genias. 

Bat in this, as on all other occasions, eYen tlio 
higher forms of genius were ultimately regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. There was a certain 
religious conception abroad in the world. That con- 
ception required a visible representation, and the 
painter appeared to supply the want. The revival of 
learning had broken upon Europe. The study of the 
classics had given an impulse to every departm.ent of 
intellect, but it had not yet so altered the condition 
of society as to shake the old belief. The profound 
ignorance that reigned until the twelfth century hati 
been indeed dispelled. The grossness of taste, and 
..the .incapacity for appreciating true beauty, which 
accompanied that ignorance, had been coiTected ; but 
the developement of the imagination preceded, as it 
always does precede, the developement of the reason. 
Men were entranced with the chaste beauty of Greek 
literature before they were imbued with the spirit 
of abstraction, of free criticism, and of elevated philo- 
sophy, which it breathes. They learned to admire a 
pure style or a graceful picture before they learned 
to appreciate a refined creed or an untrammelled philo- 
sophy. All through Europe, the first eflect of the 
revival of learning was to produce a general efflores- 
cence^ of the beautiful. A general discontent with 
the existing forms of belief was not produced till 
much later. A material, sensuous, and anthropo- 
morphic faith was still adapted' to the intellectual 
condition of the age, and therefore painting w'as still 




the special organ of religious emotions. All the 
painters of that period were strictly religions, that 
is to say, they invariahly subordinated considerations ^ 

of art to considerations of religion. The form of 
beauty they depicted was always religious beauty, 
and they never hesitated to disfigure their works 
with loathsome or painful images if they could in 
that manner add to their religious effect. 

To these general considerations we should add the 4 

important influence of Dante, who may be regarded 
as the most faithful representative of that brief 
moment in which, the renewed study of the pagan ^ 

writings served only to ennoble and refine, and not 
yet to weaken, the conceptions of theology, N'o 
other European poet realised so fully the sacred cha- 
racter antiquity attributed to the bard. In the 
great poems of Greece and Rome, human figures 
occupied the foreground, and even when supernatural 1 

machinery was introduced, it served only to enhance 
the power or evoke the moral grandeur of mortals. 

Milton, indeed, soared far beyond the range of earth ; | 

but when he wrote, religious conceptions no longer ’ 

took the form of palpable and material imagery, and i 

even the grandest representations of spiritual beings 
under human aspects appeared incongruous and j 

unreal. Bui? the poem of Dante was the last apoca- ! 

lypse. It exercised a supreme ascendency over the "*1 

imagination at a time when religious imagery was 
not so much the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
the natural impulse of every man was to convert in- 
tellectual conceptions into palpable forms, and when 
painting was in the strictest sense the normal expres- 
sion of faith. Scarcely any other single influence ^ 

contributed so much, by purifying and feeding the 
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Imagination, to give Christian art a grandeui’ and a 
religious perfection, and at tlie same time a somhra 
and appalling aspect. ‘ Dipped in the gloom of ear-th. 
quake and eclipse,’ the pencil of the great poet loTod 
to accumulate images of terror and of suflering, 
which speedily passed into the works of the artists, 
entliralled and fascinated the imaginations of tlie 
people, and completed a transformation that had 
long heen in progress. At first, after the period of 
the Catacombs, the painters expatiated for the most 
part upon scenes drawn from the Book of Revelation, 
but usually selected in such a manner as to inspire 
any sentiment rather than terror. The lamb, which, 
having been for some centuries the favourite symbol 
of Christ, was at last condemned by a council in 
692,* the mystic roll with its seven seals, tbo New 
Jerusalem with its jewelled battlements, or Bethlehem 
transfigured in its image, constantly recurred. But 
many circumstances, of which the panic produced 
hy the belief that the woidd must end with the 
tenth century, and the increased influence of as- 
ceticism arising from the permission accorded to 
the monks of establishing their communities in 

* The object of this council mer ascendency in art : but 
(which was held at Gonstanti- after Constantine they for 
nople, and is known under the nearly three centuries had su- 
title ‘ In Trnllo’) was to repress perseded every other .symbol, 
the love of allegory that was (Rio, cArfecw, Intro, p. 49.) 
general; and a very learned Ciampini says that the council 
historian of art thinks that it which condemned tliem was a 
first produced pictures of the pseudo-council — not .sanctioned 
Crucifixion. (Emerie David, hy the Pope. (Fhiera Momc- 
Hist. dela^einture,-^'li. 59-61.) •menta, pai's i. p. 28. See, too, 
Its decree "was afterwards either Marangoni, Istoria dnlla Cap^ 
withdrawn or neglected, for pella di Sancta Sanctorum, p, 
lambs soon reappeared, though 159.) 
they never regained their for- 
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tLo cities, ^ were prolDably the chief, contributed to 
efiect a profound change. The churches, in their 
ornaments, in their general aspect, and even in their 
forms,* became the images of death, and painting 
was tending rajndly in the same direction, when the 
Inferno of Dante opened a new abyss of terrors to the 
imaginations of the artists, and became the representa- 
tive, and in a measure the source, of an art that was 
at once singularly beautiful, purely religious, and 
deeply imbued with teirorism and with asceticism. 

These were the characteristics of the first period 
of revived art, and they harmonised well with the 
intellectual condition of the day. After a time, 
however, the renewed energies of the European mind 
began to produce efiects that were far more im- 
jjortant. A spirit of unshackled criticism, a capacity 
for refined abstractions, a dislike to materialism in 
fiiith, and to asceticism in practice, a disposition to 
treat with unceremonious ridicule imposture and 
ignorance in high places, an impatience of the count- 
less ceremonies and trivial superstitions that were 
universal, and a growing sense of human dignity, 
were manifested on all sides, and they adumbrated 
clearly a coming change. The movement was shown 
in the whole tone of Hterature, and in the repeated 


^ At first they were strictly 
forbidden to remain in the 
towns. Even the priest-ridden 
Theodosius made a law (which 
however he afterwards revoked) 
commanding all who had em- 
braced the profession of monks 
to betake themselves to ‘ vast 
solitudes ’ and ‘ desert places.’ 
(Cod. Tkeod. lib. xvi tit. 3, 
c. 1.) 


_ ® That is, by the introduc- 
tion of the cross, which was the 
first innovation on the old ba- 
silica architecture, and in many 
of the churches by a slight in- 
clination of the extremity from 
the straight line, it is said, to 
represent the verse, ‘ Jesns 
bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost.’ 
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and passionate efforts to attain a more spiritual creed 
that were made by the precursors of the Reformation, 
It was shown at least as forcibly in the rapid corrup- 
tion of crery organ of the old religion. They no 
longer could attract religious fervour ; and as their 
life was gone, they degenerated and decayed. The 
monasteries, once the scenes of the most marvellous 
displays of ascetic piety, became the seats of revelry, 
of licentiousness, and of avarice. The sacred relics, 
and the miraculous images that had so long thrilled 
the hearts of multitudes, were made a source of 
unholy traffic, or of unblushing imposition. The 
indulgences, which were intended to assuage the 
agonies of a despairing conscience, or to lend an 
additional charm to the devotions of the pious, be- 
came a substitute for all real religion. The Papal See 
itself was stained with the most degrading vice, and 
the Vatican eshibited the spectacle of a pagan court 
without the redeeming virtue of pagan sincerity. 
Wherever the eye was turned, it enconntered the 
signs of disorganisation, of comiptiou, and of decay. 
Por the long night of medisevalism was now drawing 
to a close, and the chaos that pi-ececles resm-reetiou 
was supreme. The spirit of ancient Greece had 
arisen from the tomb, and the fabric of superstition 
crumbled and tottered at ber touch. The human 
mind, starting beneath her influence from the dust 
of ages, cast aside the bonds that bad enebained it, 
and, radiant in the light of recovered liberty, re- 
moulded the structure of its faith. The love of 
ti’uth, the passion for freedom, tbe sense of human 
dignity, which the great thinkers of antiquity had 
inspired, vivified a torpid and down-trodden people, 
blended with those sublime moral doctrines and 
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witli tliose conceptions of enlarged 'benevolence 
wliicli are at once tbe glory and the essence of 
Christianity, introdnced a new era of human pro- 
gress, with new aspirations, habits of thought, and 
conditions of vitality, and, withdrawing religious life 
from the shattered edifices of the past, created a 
purer faith, and became the promise of an eternal 
developement. 

This was the tendency of the human intellect, and 
it was faithfully reflected in the liistory of art. As 
the old Catholic modes of thought began to fade, the 
religious idea disappeai’ed from the paintings, and 
they became purely seculai’, if not sensual, in their 
tone. Eeligion, which was once the mistress, was 
now the servant, of art. Formerly the painter em- 
ployed his shill simply in embellishing and enhancing 
a religious idea. He now employed a religious 
subject as the pretest for the eshibition of mere 
worldly beauty. He commonly painted his mistress 
as the Vh'gin. He arrayed her in the richest attire, 
and surrounded her with all the circumstances of 
splendour. He crowded his pictures with nude 
figures, with countenances of sensual loveliness, with 
every form and attitu.de that could act upon the 
passions, and not unfrequently with images drawn 
from the pagan mythology. The creation of beauty 
became the single object of his art. His work was 
a secular work, to be judged by a secular standard. 

There can be no doubt that this secularisation of 
art was due to the general tone of thought that had 
been produced in Europe. The artist seeks to re- 
present the conceptions of his time, and his popu- 
larity is the pi’oof of his success. In an age in which 
strong religious belief was general, and in which it 
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turned to painting as to tlie natural organ of its ex- 
pression, such a stjde would have been impossible. 
The profanity of the painter would have excited uni- 
•versal execration, and all the genius of Titian or 
IMichael Angelo would have been unable to save 
their works from condemnation. The style became 
popular, because educated men ceased to look for 
religion in pictui-es ; or in other words, because the 
babits of thought that made them demand material 
representations of the objects of them belief had 
declined. 

This was the ultimate cause of the entire move- 
ment. There were, however, two minor causes of 
great importance, which contributed largely to the 
altered tone of art, while they at the same time 
immeasurably increased its perfection — one of them 
relating especially to colour, and the other to form. 

The first of these causes is to be found in the 
moral condition of Italian society. The age was 
that of Bianca di Oappello, and of the Boi’gias. All 
Italian literature and all Italian manners were of the 
laxest character, and the fact was neither concealed 
nor deplored. But that which especially distinguished 
Italian immorality is, that growing up iu the midst 
of all the forms of loveliness, it assmmed from the 
first ail resthetic character, united with the most 
passionate and yet refined sense of the beautiful, and 
made art the special vehicle of its expression. This 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of later Italian 
painting,' and it is one of the chief causes of its 

* G-erman pictures are often der WerfP is ivoiy— as painted 
indecent, but never sensual, by Titian or Correggio, it is 
It is all the dift’erence between life. Spanish art tried miich 
Swift and Don Juan. The to be religious and respectable ; 
nude figure as painted by Van £ind, like the Vergognosa at 
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ai’tistic perfection. For sensuality lias always lieen 
extremely faroiirable to painting/ tlie main object 
of tbe artist being to exhibit to the highest possible 
degree the beauty and the attractive power of the 
human body. Twice in the history of art national 
sensuality has thrown itself into national art, and in 
each case with the same result. The first occasion 
was in ancient Greece, at the time when Apelles 
derived a new inspiration from the voluptuous love« 
liness of Lais, and when the goddess of beauty, 
glowing with the fresh charms of Phryne or Theo- 


Pisa, put her hands before her 
eyes in the midst of the wicked- 
ness that surrounded her. But 
I am afraid she sometimes 
looked through her fingers. 
Tliis aspect of Italian art has 
been most vividly exhibited in 
tlie writings of Stendhal (H. 
Beyle). 

* It is perhaps true, as mo- 
dern critics say, that the transi- 
tion of Greek art from Phidias 
to Praxiteles was a decline. It 
is certainly true that that 
transition was from the repre- 
sentation of manly strength, 
and the form of beauty that is 
most allied to it, to the repre- 
sentation of beauty of a sen- 
sual cast — from an art of which 
Minerva was the central figure, 
to an art of which Venus was 
the typo — or (as the German 
critics Ray)from the ascendency 
of the Doric to the ascendency 
of tho Ionic element. But this 
decadence, if it really took 
place, is not, I think, incon- 
sistent with what I have stated 
in the text ; for sculpture and 
jaintiug have each their special 


pei’fections, and the success of 
the artist will in a great degree 
depend upon his appreciation 
of the peculiar genius of the art 
he pursues. Now sculpture is 
as far superior to painting in 
its capacity for expressing 
strength and masculine beauty, 
as painting is superior to sculp- 
ture in expressing warmth and 
passionate beauty. All the 
efforts of a Grecian chisel 
never equalled the voluptuous 
power of the brush of Titian ; 
and, on the other hand, paint- 
ing has tried in vain to rival 
the majesty and the force of 
seulptnre. If there be an ex- 
ception to this last proposition, 
it is one which proves the rule, 
for it is furnished by Michael 
Angelo, the greatest modern 
sculptor, in the most sculpture- 
like frescoes in the world. It 
should bo added, however, that 
landscape painting is in no 
sense the creature of sensuality, 
and Mr. Buskin has with some 
force claimed it as a special 
fruit of Christianity. 
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dota, ]di*31ed a transport of no religions fervour in 
the Athenian mind. The second occasion was in the 
Italian art of the sixteenth century. 

The rapid progress of a sensual tone in most of the 
schools of Italian art is a fact which is too manifest 
to he questioned or overlooked ; but there is one 
school which maybe regarded especially as its source 
and representative. This school was that of the 
Venetian painters, and it reflected very visibly the 
character of its cradle. Never perhaps was any other 
city so plainly formed to be the home at once of 
passion and of art. Sleeping lilce Venus of old upon 
her parent wave, Venice, at least in the period of her 
glory, comprised within herself all the influences 
that could raise to the highest point the sesthetio 
sentiment, and all that could lull the moral sentiment 
to repose. Wherever the eye was turned, it was 
met by forms of strange and varied and entrancing 
beauty, while every sound that broke upon the ear 
“was mellowed by the waters that were below. The 
thousand lights that glittered around the gilded 
domes of St. Mark, the palaces of matchless archi- 
tecture resting on their own soft shadows in the 
wave, the long paths of murmuring water, where 
the gondola sways to the lover’s song, and where 
dark eyes lustrous with passion gleam from the 
overhanging balconies, the harmony of blending 
beauties, and the languid and voluptuous charm that 
pervades the whole, had all told deeply and fatally 
on the character of the people. At every period of 
their history, but never more so than in the gi’eat 
period of Venetian art, they had been distinguisbed 
at once for their intense appreciation of beauty 
and for their universal, unbridled, and undisguised 
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liceniiousncss.’ In tlie midst of siicli a society it was 
'very natural that a gi’eat scliool of sensual art should 
arise, aud many circumstances conspired in the same 
dii'cction. Yenice -was so far remored from the dis- 
coveries of the ancient statues, that it was never 
influenced by what may be termed the learned school 
of art, which eventually sacrificed all sense of beauty 
to anatomical studies; at the same time, the sininl- 
taneous appearance of a constellation of artists of the 
very highest order, the luxurious habits that provided 
these artists with abundant patrons, the discovery of 
oil painting, “ which attained its highest perfection 
under the shill of the Venetian colourists, perhaps 
even the rich merchandise of the East, accustoming 
the eye to the most gorgeous hues,3had all in different 
ways their favourable influence upon art. The study 
of the nude figure, which had been the mainspring 
of Greek art, and which Christianity had so long 


* On the amazing vice of 
Venice, and on the violent but 
unsuccessful efforts of the ma- 
gistrates to arrest it, see much 
cm'ious evidence in Sabatier, 
Hist, de la Legislation stir les 
Femmes ptibliqttes (Paris, 1828). 

® It is generally said to have 
been invented in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century by Van 
Eyck, •who died in 1440 ; bub 
the claim of Van Eyck is not 
undisputed. It "was introduced 
into Italy about 1452 by a 
Sicilian painter named Anto- 
iiello. (Eio, Art chretien, tom, 
i. p. 354.) 

At an earlier period, orien- 
tal robes exercised an influence 


they began to pour into Franco, 
the ornamentation, and es- 
pecially the tracery, of the 
windows of many of the French 
cathedrals are said to have 
been copied accurately from 
these patterns. See a very cu- 
rious essay on painted glass by 
Thevenot (Paris, 1837). I may 
add that, at the time of Augus- 
tus, the importation of Indian 
dresses had told poiverfully on 
Roman art, producing the 
paintings known as arabesque, 
and (as Vitruvius complains) 
diverting the artists from tlie 
study of the Greek model. In 
the middle ages both Venice 
and Florence were famous for 
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suppressed, rose again, and a scliool of painting was 
formed, wliicli for subtle sensuality of colouring bad 
never been equalled, and, except by Correggio, bas 
scai’cely been approacked, Titian in this as in otker 
respects was tke leader of tke school, and he bears to 
modern much the same relation as Praxiteles bears to 
ancient art. Both the sculptor and the painter pre- 
cipitated art into sensuality, both of them destroyed 
its religious character, both of them, raised it to high 
aesthetic perfection, but in both cases that peihection 
was followed by a speedy decline.^ Even in Venice 
there was one great representative of the early 
religious school, hut his influence was unable to stay 
the stream. The Virgin of Bellini was soon ex- 
changed for the Virgin of Titian^ — ^the ideal of female 
piety for the ideal of female beauty. 

A second influence which conti’ibuted to the secu- 
larisation, and at the same time to the perfection, of 
art, was the discovery of many of the gi’eat works 
of pagan sculpture. The complete disappearance of 
these during the preceding centmies may be easily 
explained by the religious and intellectual cbanges 
that had either accompanied or speedily followed the 
triumph of Christianity. The priests, and especially 
the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols 


* * Praxiteles is said to hare 
definitively given the character 
of sensuality to Venus, who had 
previously floated between 
several ideals of heauty, and 
also to have been the especial 
author of the effeminate type 
of Apollo. Phryne, who was 
then the great model of vo- 
luptuous beauty — she who, 
having been condemned to 


death, was absolved on ac- 
count of her exceeding loveli- 
ness — was his mistress. His 
contemporary Polyeles greatly 
strengthened the sensual move- 
ment by introducing into art 
the hermaphrodite. See Rio, 
Art ckretim, Introd. pp. 17-21 ; 
0. Miiller, Manuel d'ArcM(h> 
i. pp. 156-157. 
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wei’e all f.enanted by demons, for some time made it 
one of tlieir principal objects to break them in pieces, 
and cupidity proved scarcely less destructive than 
fanaticism. Among the ancient Greeks, as is well 
known, marble bad never' obtained tbe same ascend- 
ency in sculpture as among ourselves. Great num- 
bers of statues were made of bronze, and a large 
proportion of tbe master-pieces of tbe most illustrious 
artists were of ivory or of gold. No features are 
more wonderful in tbe bistory of tbe Greek states 
than the immense sums they consented to withdraw 
from all other objects, to expend upon tbe cultiva- 
tion of beauty, and tbe religious care with which 
these precious objects were preserved unharmed amid 
all tbe vicissitudes of national fortune, amid war, 
rebellion, and conquest. This preservation was in 
part due to tbe intense aesthetic feeling that was so 
general in antiquity, but in part also to tbe catho- 
licity of spirit that usually accompanied polytheism, 
which made men regard with reverence the objects 
and ceremonies even of worships that were not their 
own, and which was especially manifested by the 
Romans, who in all their conquests respected the 
temples of the vanquished as representing under 
many forms the aspiration of man to his Creator. 
Both of these sentiments were blotted out by Chris- 
tianity. Bor about 1,600 years the conception that 
there could be anything deserving of reverence or 
respect, or even of tolerance, in the religions that 
Avere external to the Church, was absolutely unknown 
in Christendom, and at the same time the ascetic 
theories I have noticed destroyed all perception of 
beauty, or at least of that type of beauty which 
sculpture repi'esented. The bronze statues were con- 
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Verted into coinage, the precious metals were plun- 
dered,^ tlie marble Tvas turned into lime, mutilated or 
foi’gotten. "When Obristianity arose, tbe colossal statue 
of Jupiter, in gold and ivory, wbicli was deemed the 
masterpiece of Phidias, and the greatest of all the 
achievements of art, still existed at Olympia. Our 
last notice of it is during the reign of Julian. At 
Eome, the invasion of the barbarians, the absolute 
decadence of taste that followed their ascendency, and 
those great conflagrations which more than once re- 
duced vast districts to rain, completed the destruction 
of the old traditions, while most of the statues that 
had been transported to Constantinople, and had 
survived the fury of the monks, were destroyed by 
the Iconoclasts, the Crusaders, or the Mahometans. . 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, as we 
have already seen, ISTicolas of Pisa for the first time 
broke the slumber of mediaeval art by the skill he 
had derived from the works of antiquity. There 
was then, however, no ancient model of the highest 
class known, and the principal subject of his 
study is said to have been a pagan sarcophagus 
of third or fourth rate merit, which, had been em- 
ployed for the burial of the mother of the famous 
Countess Matilda, and which was then in the Ca-. 
thedral, and is now in the Campo Santo, of Pisa. 
Giotto, Massacio, and their contemporaides, all pur- 
sued their triumphs without the assistance of any 
great ancient model. Poggio, who wrote at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was only able tb 
enumerate six statues within the walls of Rome, 
Rienzi and Petrarch gave some slight impulse to 

' Constantine himself set the admiring remarks of Eusebius, 
example in. this respect. Seethe Vita Const, lib, iii, caps, 6, 6. 
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ardiseologica! collections, and during the latter lialf 
of tlie fifteentli century the exertions of the Medici, 
and of a long series of popes, sustained by the passion- 
ate admiration for antiquity that followed the revival 
of learning, produced vast works of excavation, which 
were rewarded by the disco veiy of numerous statues.’ 
Art immediately rose to an unparalleled perfection, 
and an unbounded and almost universal entlmsiasm. 
was created. Paul II. indeed, in 1468, directed a 
fierce persecution against the artists at Rome,® but 
as a general rule his successors were warm patrons of 
art, and Julius II. and Loo X. may even be regarded 
as the most munificent of their munificent age. All 
the artists of Rome and Plorence made the remains 
of pagan antiquity their models. Michael Angelo 
himself proclaimed the Torso Belvedere his true 
master.3 Tlie distinctive type and tone of Christi- 
anity was thus almost banished from art, and replaced 
by the types of paganism. 

Such was the movement which was general in 
Italian art, but it did not pass unchallenged, and it 
w'as retarded by one most remarkable reaction. Un- 
der the very palace of the Medici, and in the midst of 
the noblest collections of pagan art, a great preacher 
arose who perceived clearly the dangerous tendency, 

* When this impxilsa had gularly unfortunate in catching 
ceased in Italy, it was still in the moral expression of Scrip- 
some degree continued by the ture subjects. His Moses— 
explorations of the Hreneh in half prize-fighter, half J upitcr 
Greece, where a French consu- Tonans — is certainly the ex- 
late was formed about 1630. treme antithesis to ‘the meek- 
See Vitet, Etudes sur I’Hiatom est man in all the world.’ His co- 
de VArt, tom. i. p. 94. lossal statue of David after his 

V 2 Sea the description in victory over Goliath (it would 
Platina. he as rational to make a co- 

® And was accordingly in lossal statue of a Lilliputian) 
sculpture (as in painting) sin- would be perfect as an Achilles, 
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and who employed the full force of a transcendent 
genius to arrest it. The influence of Savoiiai’ola upon 
painting has been so lately and so flilly described by 
an able living historian of art, • that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it at length. It is sufiicient to say, that 
dui’ing the last few years of the fifteenth century a 
complete religious revival took place in Tuscany, and 
that Savonarola, who was much more than a brilliant 
orator, perceived very clearly that in order to make it 
permanent it was necessary to ally it with the tenden- 
cies of the age. He accordingly, like all successful 
religious revivalists of ancient and modern times, 
proceeded to identify religion with liberty and with 
democracy, by his denunciations of the tyranny of the 
Medici and by the creation of great lending societies, 
for the purpose of checking the oppressive usury that 
had become general. He endeavoured to secure the 
ascendency of his opinions over the coming genera- 
tion by guiding the education of the children, and by 
making them the special objects of his preaching. 
He attempted above all to purify the very sources of 
Italian life, by regenerating the sacred music, and 
by restoring painting to its pristine purity. Week 
after week he launched from the pulpit the most 
scathing invectives against the artists who had 
painted prostitutes in the character of the Virgin, 
who under the pretext of religious art had pandered 
to the licentiousness of their age, and who had entirely 
forgotten their dignity as the teachers of mankind. 
As these invectives were not inspired by the fanati- 
cism of the old Iconoclasts, but proceeded from one 
who possessed to the highest degree the Tuscan per- 
ception of the beautiful, they produced an impression 
1 Rio — think the best part of his book. 
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tliat was altogetlier unparalleled. Almost all tha 
leading painters of Italy were collected at Morence, 
and almost all, under the influence of Savonarola, 
attempted to revive the religious character of art.; 
The change was immediately exhibited in the paint- 
ing of Italy, and the impression Savonarola made 
upon the artists was shown by the conduct of many 
of them when the great i-eformer had perished in th^ , - 
flames. Botticelli cast aside his pencil for ever. 
Baccio della Porta^ retired broken-hearted into a 
monastery. Perugino (perhaps the greatest of all 
the purely religions painters of Catholicism) glided 
rapidly into scepticism, and on his death-bed refused 
disdainfully the assistance of a confessor. Raphael, 
who had derived all the religious sentiment of his 
early paintings from Perngino, was the first to vindi- 
cate the orthodoxy of Savonarola by inserting his 
portrait among those of the doctors of the Church, 
in the fresco of the Disjmte of the Sacrament. 

After the death of Savonarola the secularisation of 
art was portentously rapid. Even Raphael, who ex- 
hibits the tendency less fhan his contemporaiues, 
never shrank from destroying the religions character 
of his later works hy the introduction of incongruous 
images. Michael Angelo, that great worshipper of 
physical force, probably represented the influence to 
the highest degree. Austere, pure, and majestic as 
he undoubtedly was, no great artist was ever more 
destitute of the peculiar tenderness of Christian sen- 
timent, and it was also reserved for him to destroy 
the most fearful of all the conceptions by which the 
early painters had thrilled the people. By making 
the last Judgment a study of naked figures, by the 
introduction of Charon and his boat, and by tho 
* Better knovTi as Bra Bartolomeo. 
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essentially pagan, etaracter of tis Christ, he most 
etfectnally destroyed all sense of the reality of the 
scene, and reduced it to the iirovince of artistic criti- 
cism. This fresco may he I’egarded as the culmina- 
tion of the movement. There were of course at a 
later period some great pictures, and even some 
religious painters, hnt painting never again assumed 
its old position as the normal and hahitual expression 
of the religions sentiments of the educated. In the 
first period of medisevalism it had been exelnsively 
religious, and eesthetic considerations were almost 
forgotten. In the second jperiod the two elements 
coexisted. In the last period the religious senti- 
ment disajjpeared, and the conception of beauty 
reigned alone. Ai’fc had then completed its cycle. 
It never afterwards assumed a prominent or com- 
manding influence over the minds of men. 

It is worthy of remai’k that a transition very 
similar to that we have traced in painting took place 
about the same time in architecture. The architect, 
it is true, does not supply actual objects of worship, 
and in this respect his art is less closely connected 
than that of the painter with the history of anthropo- 
morphism ; hut on the other hand the period in which 
men require a visible material object of worship, is 
also that in which them religious tone and sentiment 
are most dependent upon imposing sensuous displays. 
Christianity has created three things which religious 
poetiy has ever recognised as the special types and 
expre.ssions of its religions sentiment. These are the 
church hell, the organ, and the Gothic cathedral. The 
first is said to have been invented by Paulinus, a 
bishop of Nola in Campania, about the year 400.^ 

* Anderson, Hist, of Com- a very curious colleetiou of 
mrcct Tol. ii. p, 36. There is passages from the Acts of the 
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Tlio second appears to Ixave Ibeen first used in, tfie 
Greek Clinrcli, and to have passed into the Western 
Empire in the seventh or eighth century The third 
arose under the revived sense of beauty of the twelfth 
century, and preceded by a little the resurrection of 
painting. The new pictures and the new churches 
were both the occasions of ebullitions of the most pas- 
sionate devotion. When Oimabue painted one of his 
famous Virgins, the people of Florence gathered 
around it as to a religious festival, they transported it 
with prayers and thanksgivings to the Church, and 
filled the streets with hymns of joy, because a 
higher realisation of a religious conception had flashed 
upon them. Just so those majestic cathedrals that 
arose almost simultaneously throughout Europe be- 
came at once the channel of the enthusiasm of Chris- 
tendom ; the noblest efforts of self-sacrifice were made 
to erect them, and they were universally regarded as 
the purest expression of the religious feeling of the 
age. That this estimate was correct, that no other 
buildings the world has seen are so admirably cal- 
culated to produce a sensation of blended awe and 
tranquillity, to harmonise or assuage the qualms of 


Sainis, in -wMch bells are 
ailnded to (but none of them 
apparently earlier than the be- 
ginning of the seventh century) 
in an out-of-the-way quarter. 
(Suarez, De Fide, lib. ii. c. 16.) 
See, too, Colgan’s Acta Saticto- 
Tum Hiiernice, tom. i. p. 149. 

' Anderson, voL i. p. 30. 
There had before been known 
a water organ, called an hy- 
draulicon. There was also a 
wind instrument which some 
have placed among the antece- 
dents of the organ, bun which 


scorns to havo been almost 
exactly the same as a Scotch 
bagpipe. I am sorry to say 
Julian had the bad taste to 
praise it in one of his epigrams. 
(See Burney, Hist, of Music', 
vol. ii. pp. 65-67.) There is a 
curious series of papers on tho 
musical instruments in the 
middle ages, by Coussemaker, 
in the Amialea arclieolocjiqtiea 
(edited by Didron), tom. iv. 
They have since, I believe, been 
published separately. 
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passion, to lull to sleep tlie rebellions energies of the 
intellect, to create aronnd the mind an artificial, nr- 
worldlj, hnt most impressive atmosphere, to repre- 
sent a Church which acts upon the imagination hy 
obscurity and terrorism, and by images of solemn and 
entrancing beauty, will be admitted by all who have 
any perception of the character, or any knowledge of 
the histoi’j of art. Whenever these modes of feeling 
have been very general, Gothic amhitecture has been 
the object of rapturous admiration. Whenever these 
modes of feeling were very rare, Gothic architectnre 
has sunk into neglect and disfavour. ‘ 


* Wo have a very striking 
example of this in both the 
buildings and the criticisms of 
the eighteenth century. What 
(c.g.) should wo now say to an 
imaginative writer who, speak- 
ing of York Minster, assured 
us, as Smollett does, * that the 
external appearance of an old 
cathedral cannot hut be dis- 
pleasing to the eye of every 
man who has any idea of pro- 
priety and proportion;’ who 
could only describe Durham 
Cathedral as ‘ a huge gloomy 
pile ; ’ and who acknowledged 
that he associated the idea of a 
church with a spire especially 
with that of a man impaled (see 
Humphrey ClinJcer) ? Thus too 
Hutcheson, in one of the ablest 
English •works on the philoso- 
phy of the beautiful, applies 
himself elaborately to proving 
that the ancient preference of 
Grothie to Eoman architecture 
is not inconsistent with the imi- 
versality of the sense of beauty, 
but is only an aberration 
caused by historical associa- 


tions. ‘ Education may make 
an inattentive Goth ima^ne 
that his eounti’ymen have at- 
tained the perfection of archi- 
tecture, and an aversion to their 
enemies the Homans may have 
joined some disagreeable ideas 
to their very buildings and ex- 
cited them to their demolition.’ 
{An Enquiry concerning Beauty, 
secs. vi. vii.) Everyone, I 
shoidd think, who was well 
acquainted -with the literature 
of the eighteenth century, must 
have been struck -svith the con- 
tempt for Gothic arehitectiu’e 
pervading it ; but the extent to 
•which this was carried was 
never fully shown till the publi- 
cation, a few years ago, of an 
exceedingly curious book by the 
Abbe Corblet, calkd L'Archi- 
teeture du Mayen Agejugeepar 
les ecrimins des deux derniers 
Siecles (Paris, 1859). This 
learned antiquary has shown 
that, during the last half of the 
seventeenth century, .and du- 
ring the whole of the eighteemh 
century, there was scarcely a 
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I do not intend to follow at length the vicissitTides 
of architecture, or to trace the successive phases of 
its secularisation. It is sufficient to obsei’ve, that 
about the time when the dense ignorance that had 
ovei’spread Europe was dispelled, there arose a form 
of architecture which was exclusively and emphati- 
cally Christian, which has been universally admitted 
to he beyond all others the most accordant witli the 
sph'it of mediaeval religion, and in which the highest 
sense of beauty was subordinated to the religious 
sentiment. At the time when the moral and intellec- 
tual chaos that preceded the Reformation was uni- 
versal, and when painting had been secularised and 
had passed entirely into the worship of beauty, archi- 
tecture exhibited a coiresponding decadence. The 
old Gothic style was everywhere discarded, and it was 


single vriter, no matter what 
may have been his religious 
opinions, who did not speak of 
Gothic architecture not merely 
■without appreciation, brit with 
the most supreme and unqua,li- 
fied contempt. The list in- 
cludes, among others, F^nelon, 
Bossuet, Molifere, Floury, Bol- 
lin, Montesquieu, La Bruyk’O, 
Iiclv6tius, Eousseau, Mengs, 
and Voltaire. Goethe at one 
time opposed, but afterwards 
yielded to, the stream. Milan 
Cathedral was the special ob- 
ject of I'idicule, Gothic archi- 
tecture was then almost uni- 
versally ascribed to the Goths 
of the fifth century, and Bishop 
"War bur ton suggested that they 
had derived the idea from the 
overarching houghs of their 
native forests. Some, however, 
and among others Barry, re- 
garded it as an imperfect imi- 


tation of Greek architecttire. 
Many of the criticisms were 
very curious. Thus, Dupuis 
thought the zodiacs on the 
cathedrals were a remnant of 
the worship of Mithra. Another 
critic found a connection be- 
tween the shape of the ogive 
and the eggs of Isis. A third, 
named Montluisant, explained 
all the sculptures on the front 
of Notre Dame de Paris by the 
science of the philosopher’s 
stone : God the Father, holding 
an angel in each hand, is the 
Deity, calling into existence 
the incombustible sulphur and 
the mercury of life. The flying 
dragon biting its tail is the 
philosopher’s stone, composed 
of the fixed and the volatile 
substances, the former of which 
devours the latter, &c. &c. 
{(Euvres de St.-Foix, tom. iii. 
pp. 24:0, 246.) It is to the 
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supplanted under tlie influence of BrunellescH ^ Iby a 
st}de wliiob. some persons may deem more beautiful, 
but wlncli is uniyersally admitted to be entirely 
devoid of a religious character. The gorgeous, gay, 
and beantifally proportioned edifices that then rose 
to fashion were, in fact, avowedly formed from the 
model of the great temples of antiquity, and the 
beauty to which they aspired was purely classic. 
Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great mediseval 
worlcSj remained unfinished while the whole energies 
of Europe were concentrated upon the church of St. 
Peter at Rome, The design of this great work was 
confided to Michael Angelo, who had been the chief 
agent in the secularisation of painting, and the spirit 
in which he undertook it was clearly expressed in his 
famous exclamation, that he would suspend the Pan- 
theon in the air. 

Of all the edifices that have been raised by the 
hand of man, there is perhaps none that presents to 
the historian of the human mind a deeper interest 
than St. Peter’s, and there is certainly none that tells 
a sadder tale of the frmstration of human efforts and 
the futility of human hopes. It owes its greatest 
splendour to a worldly and ambitions pontiff,® who 
has not even obtained an epitaph beneath its dome. 
It was designed to be the eternal monument of the 
Catholic re%’ival of the present signed hy Nicolas of Pisa, is 
century that we mainly owe the perhaps the best specimen of 
revival of Gothic architecture, purely Italian origin, for Milan 

‘ It is true that the 'Greek Cathedral is said to he due to 
traditions had always lingered German architects ; hut this 
in Italy, and that pure Gothic fact, while it accounts for Italy 
never succeeded in gaining an haAnng been the great assailant 
asceudeney there as in other of the Gothic, did not prevent 
countries. The exterior of the its influence from being cosmo- 
little church of Sta. Maria della politau. 

Bpina, at Pisa, which was do- “Julius II, 

TOL, I. S 
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I do not intend to follow at. length the vieissitncles 
of architecture, or to trace the snccessiTe phases of 
its secularisation. It is sufficient to observe, that 
about the time when the dense ignorance that had 
overspread Europe was dispelled, there arose a foi’m 
of architecture which was exclusively and emphati- 
cally Christian, which has been universally admitted 
to be beyond all others the most accordant with the 
spirit of media3val religion, and in which the highest 
sense of beauty was subordinated to the religious 
sentiment. At the time when the moral and intellec- 
tual chaos that preceded the Beformation was uni- 
versal, and when painting had been secrxlarised and 
had passed entirely into the worship of beauty, archi- 
tecture exhibited a coiTesponding decadence. The 
old Gothic style was everywhere discarded, and it was 
single ■writer, no matter what tation of G-reek architecture, 
may have been his religious Many of the criticisms were 
opinions, who did not speak of very curious. Thus, Dupuis 
Gothic architectm-e not merely thought the zodiacs on the 
without appreciation, but with cathedrals were a remnant of 
the most supreme and unquali- the worship ofMithi’a. Another 
fied contempt. The list iu- critic found a connection be- 
cludes, among others, Fenelon, tween the shape of the ogive 
Bossuet, Moli^re, Fleury, Eol- and the eggs of Isis. A third, 
lin, Montesquieu, La Brnyk-e, named Montluisant, explained 
Helvkius, Koussoau, Mengs, all the sculptures on the front 
and Voltaii’e. Goethe at one of Notre Dame de Paris by the 
time opposed, but afterwards science of the philosopher’s 
yielded to, the stream. Milan stone: God the Father, holding 
Cathedral was the special oh- an angel in each hand, is the 
ject of ridicule. Gothic archi- Deity, calling into existence 
teeture was then almost uni- the incombustible sulphur and 
versally .ascribed to tbe Goths the mercury of life. The flying 
of the fifth century, and Bishop dragon biting its tail is the 
Warbiu-ton suggested that they philosopher’s stone, composed 
had derived the idea from the of the fixed and the volatile 
overarching boughs of their substances, the former of which 
native forests. Some, however, devours the latter, &e. &e. 
and among others Barry, re- {CEuvres de St.-Folv, tom, iii. 
garded it as an imperfect imi- pp. 245, 246.) It is to the 
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supplanted under tbe influence of Brunellesclii ^ by a 
style wliicb some persons may deem more beautiful, 
but -wMcli is- universally admitted to be entirely 
devoid of a religious cbaracter. The gorgeous, gay, 
aud beautifully proportioned edifices that then rose 
to fashion -were, in fact, avowedly formed from the 
model of the great temples of antiquity, and ike 
beauty to which they aspired was purely classic. 
Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great mediseval 
works, remained unfinished while the whole energies 
of Europe 'were concentrated upon the church of St, 
Peter at Rome. The design of this great •work was 
confided to Michael Angelo, who had been tbe cliief 
agent in the secnlarisation of j)ainting, and the spii'it 
in which he undertook it was clearly expressed in his 
famous exclamation, that he would suspend the Pan- 
theon in the air. 

Of all the edifices that have been raised by tbe 
hand of man, there is perhaps none that presents to 
the historian of the human mind a deejoer interest 
than St, Peter’s, and there is certainly none that tells 
a sadder tale of the frustration of human efibrts and 
the fatuity of human hopes. It owes its greatest 
splendour to a worldly and ambitious pontiff,^ who 
has not even obtained an epitaph beneath its dome. 
It was designed to be the eternal monument of the 
Catholic revival of the pi’esent signed by Nicolas of Pisa, is 
century that we mainly owe the perhaps the best specimen of 
revival of Gothic architecture, purely Italian origin, for Milan 

* It is true that the 'Greek Cathedral is said to be due to 
traditions had always lingered German architects ; but this 
in Italy, and that pure Gothic fact, while it accounts for Italy 
never succeeded in gaining an having been the great assailant 
ascendency thei’e as in other of the Gothic, did not prevent 
countries. The exterior of the its influence from being cosmo- 
little church of Sta. Maria della politan. 

Spina, at Pi,sa, which was de- " Julius II. 
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gloi-y tiiid the -aniversality of Catholicism, and it hag 
become the most impressive memoidal of its decay. 
Tlie most sublime associations that could appeal to 
the intellect or the religious sentiment cluster thickly 
around it, hut an association of which none had 
di'eamed has consecrated it, and will abide with it for 
ever. The most sacred relics of the Catholic faith 
are assembled vidthin its walls. The genius of Michael 
Angelo, E-aphael, Bramante, Cellini, Thorwaldsen, 
and Cano va, have adorned it. Mosaics of matchless 
Ijeauty reproduce the gTeatest triumphs of Christian 
painting, and mingle their varied hues with those 
gorgeous marbles that might have absorbed the re- 
A’-enues of a kingdom. Beneath that majestic dome, 
Avhioh stands like the emblem of eternity, and dwarfs 
the proudest monuments below, rest the remains of 
those who were long deemed the gneatest of the sons 
of men. There lie those mediasA'-al pontiffs who had 
borne aloft the lamp of knowledge in an evil and be- 
nighted age, who had guided and controlled the 
march of nations, and had been almost worshipped as 
the representatives of the Almighty. There too the 
English traveller pauses amid many more splendid 
objects at the sculptured slab which bears the names 
of the last scions of a royal race, that for good or for 
ill had deeply influenced the destiny of his land. 
But inexpressibly great as are those associations, in 
the eyes of the theologian the recollection of Luther, 
and the indulgences, and the Reformation, will tower 
above them all ; while to the philosophic historian St, 
Peter’s possesses an interest of a still higher order. 
Por it represents the conclusion of that impulse, groov- 
ing out of the anthropomorphic habits of an early 
ch ilisation, which had led men for so many centurie.g 
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to express fclieir religious feelings bj sensuous images 
of grandeur, of obscurity, and of terrorism. It re- 
presents tbe absorption of the religious by tbe 
fBstbetic element, wbiob was tbe sure sign.tbat tlie 
religious function of architecture bad terminated. 
The age of tbe cathedrals bad passed. Tbe age of 
the printing press bad begun. 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon this as- 
pect of tbe history of art, both because it is, I think, 
singularly fascinating in itself, and because it reflects 
with striking fidelity tbe religious developements of 
the time. When tbe organs of a bebef are entbcly 
changed, it may be assumed that there is some corre- 
sponding change in the modes of thought of which 
they are the expression, and it cannot be too often 
repeated, that before printing -was invented, and 
while all conceptions were grossly anthi’opomorphicj 
the true course of ecclesiastical history is to be sought 
much more in the works of the artists than of the 
theologians. It is now admitted by most competent 
judges, that the true causes of the Reformation are to 
be found in the deep, change effected in the intellec- 
tual bahits of Europe by that revival of leai'ning 
which began about tbe twelfth century in the renewed 
study of the Latin classics, and reached its climax 
after the fall of Constantinople in the diffusion of the 
knowledge of Greek and of the philosophy of Plato 
by the Greek exiles. This I’evival nltimately pro- 
duced a condition of religious feeling which found its 
expression in some countries in Protestantism, and in 
other countries in the prevalence among the educated 
classes of a diluted and rationalistic Catholicism 
entirely different from the gross and absorbing super- 
stition of the middle ages. Which of these two 
s 2 
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forms was adopted in any particular cotintx’y de- 
pended npon many special political or social, or eyen 
geograpHcal considerations; "but, wherever the intel- 
lectual moyement was strongly felt, one or other 
appeared. It is surely a remarkable coincidence, 
that while the literature of antiquity was thus on a 
large scale modifying the mediseyal modes of thought, 
the ancient sculptures should on a* smaller scale have 
exercised a corresponding influence npon the art that 
was their expression. And, although the sesthetic 
movement was necessarily confined to the upper 
classes and to the countries in which civilisation was 
most prominent, it represented faithfully a tendency 
that in different forms was still more widely displayed. 
It represented the gradual destruction of the ascen- 
dency which the Church had once exercised over 
every department of intellect, the growing difference 
in realised belief between the educated and the igno- 
rant, and the gradual disapjpearance of anthropomor- 
phic or idolatrous conceptions among the former. 

The aspect, however, of the subject which is pecu- 
liarly significant, is, I think, to be found in the nature 
of the transition which I’eligious art underwent. 
The sense of beauty gradually encroached upon and 
absorbed the feeling of reverence. This is a form of 
religious decay which is very far from being confined 
to the history of art. The religion of one age is often 
the poetry of the next. Around every living and 
operative faith there lies a region of allegory and of 
imagination into which opinions frequently pass, and 
in which they long retain a transfigured and idealised 
existence after their natural life has died away. 
They are, as it were, deflected. They no longer tell 
directly and forcibly uiJon human actions. They no 
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longer produce terror, inspire liopes, awalce passions, 
or mould tlie claaracters of men, yet ttey still exercise 
a Icind of reflex influence, and form part of tlie orna- 
mental culture of tlie age. They are turned into 
allegories. They are interpreted in a non-natural 
sense. They are invested with a fanciful, poetic, hut 
most attractive gai-h. They follow instead of con- 
trolling the current of thought, and being ti’ansformed 
by far-fetched and ingenious explanations, they become 
the embellishments of systems of belief that are wholly 
irreconcilable with their original tendencies. Tlie 
gods of heathenism were thus translated from the 
sphere of religion to the sphere of poetiy. The 
grotesque legends and the harsh doctrines of a super- 
stitious faith are so explained away, that they appear 
graceful myths foreshadowing and iUustmting the con- 
ceptions of a brighter day. For a time they flicker 
upon the horizon with a softly beautiful light that 
enchants the poet, and lends a charm to the new 
system with which they are made to blend ; hut at 
last this too fades away. Religious ideas die like the 
sun; their last rays, possessing little heat, are ex- 
pended in creating beauty. 

There can be no question that the steady tendency 
of the European mind, not merely in the pexiod that 
elapsed between the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century and the Reformation, hrit also in that between 
the Reformation and onr own day, has been to disen- 
gage itself more and more from all the conceptions 
which are connected either with fetichism or with 
anthi’opomorphism. The evidence of this meets us 
on all sides. We find it among the Catholics, in the 
steady increase in Catholic countries of a pui-ely 
rationalistic public opinion, in the vast multiplication 
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of rationalistic writings, and also in the profound 
difference in tlie degree of reyerence attached even 
l)j fervent Catholics to images and talismans, in cities 
like Paris, which are in the centre of the intellectual 
movement of the age, and in cities like Seville or 
ISTaples, which have long been excluded from it. 
Among the Pi’otestants the same tendency is displayed 
with equal force in the rapid destruction of what is 
termed the sacramentarian principle. This is manifest 
in the steady and almost silent evanescence of that 
doctrine of consubstantiation which was once asserted 
with such extreme emphasis as the distinctive mark 
of the great Lutheran sect, but which is now scarcely 
hold, or if he! d is scarcely insisted on in the decadence 
of the High Chui'ch party, which in the seventeenth 
centmy comprised the overwhelming' majority of the 
Anglican clergy, hut which in the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding a concurrence of favourable cmcum^ 
stances and the exertions of a leader of extraordinary 
genius, never included more than a minority in the 


> Indeed in Prussia, and 
some other parts of G-ermany, 
the Calvinists and Lutherans 
have actually coalesced. The 
tendency to assimilation ap- 
pears to hare been strongly 
felt as eai’ly as the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and 
Bishop Bedell exerted himself 
strongly to promote it. (See 
some interesting particulars in 
his Life, by Usher.) On the 
recent amalgamation of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists in 
German}’-, and on its relation 
to ration^sm, there are some 
remarks -vrorth reading in 
Am and Saintes’ Hist, du Sa- 
tionalisme i 


* The principles of parties 
change so much more ' tliau 
their names, that it is not 
easy to get an accurate notion 
of their strength at different 
periods. Shortly after the ac- 
cession of William III., the 
Low Church clei'gy, according 
to Macanlay (History of Eng~ 
land, vol. iii. p. 711 ) scarcely 
numbered a tenth part of the 
priesthood. On their strength 
in the present controversy, see 
some curious statistics in Cony- 
beare’s Essay on Church Par- 
ties. The failure of the move- 
ment was very candidly con- 
fessed by the leader’, hr his 
Anglican Hijficulties, 
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constant alteration of" the proportion between Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, to the detriment of the former ; 
and in the rapid developement of continental Pro- 
testantism into rationalism. 


The dominating cause of this movement is, as I 
have said, to be found mainly in that pi’ocess of 
education which is effected by the totality of in- 
tellectual influences, and which produces both a 
capacity and a disposition to rise above material 
conceptions, and to sublimate all portions of belief 
There is, however, one separate branch of knowledge 
which has exercised such a deep, and at the same time 
such a distinct, influence upon it, that it requires a 
separate notice. I mean the j)rogTess of physical 
science modifying our notions of the government of 
the nnivei’se. 

, In the earlj Church the interests of theology were 
too absorbing to leave any room for pm’ely secular 
studies. If scientific theories were ever discussed, it 
was simply with a view to elucidating some theological 
question, and the controversy was entirely governed 
by the existing notions of inspiration. On this subject 
two doctrines prevailed, which did not by any means 
exclude each other, but were both somewhat diffei'ent 
from those that are now professed — one of them being 
allegorical, the other intensely literal. The first, which 
had been extremely popular among the Jewish com- 
mentators, rested upon the belief, that besides the 
direct and manifest meaning of a scriptural narrative, 
which was to he ascertained by the ordinary modes of 
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relating a very simple naiTative, or enforcing a very 
simple truth, his real and primary object might bo 
to mnfold some Christian mystery, of -wliich all the 
natural objects he mentioned were symbols. 

This notion, -which in modern times has been sys- 
tematised and developed with great ingenuity by 
S-wedenborg in his ‘Doctrine of Correspondences,’ 
was the origin of many of those extremely far-fetchc:!, 
and, as they would now appear, absurd, interpretations 
of Scripture that are so numerous in the Fathers, and 
several of which I have already had occasion to notice. 
Supposing it to be true, a very important question 
arose concerning the comparative authoiity of the 
historical and the sphitnal meanings. 

Origen, as is well known, made the principle of 
allegorical interpretation the basis of a system of free- 
thinking, sometimes of the boldest character. Mani- 
chteism having violently assailed the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony, he cordially accepted the assaiilt as frr as it was 
directed against the literal interpretation, turned into 
absolute ridicule, as palpable fables, the stories of the 
serpent and the trees of life and of knowledge, and 
contended that they could only be justified as alle- 
gories representing spiritual truths. * Origen, however, 


* See Eeaasobre, Hist, du 
Maniohmme, tom. i. pp. 286- 
288, Earbeyrac, Morale des 
Feres, cb. vii., has collected a 
number of wonderful extrava- 
gances of interpretation into 
which the love of allegory led 
Origen. One of the most cu- 
rious -writings of the ancient 
Church bearing on this subject 
has been lately printed in the 
Spicilcffium Solcsmcnse (curante 
Dom. J. B, Pitra). It is the 


Clavis of St. Melito, -uiio was 
bishop of Sat'dis, it is said, in 
the beginning of the second 
century, and consists of a cata- 
logue of many hundreds of 
birds, beasts, plants, and 
minerals, that were symbolical 
of Christian virtues, doctrines, 
and personages. 

A modern High Churehman 
writes : ‘ I believe that a geo- 
logist deeply impressed with 
the mystery of baptism — that 
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verged far too closely npon heresy to he regarded as 
a representative of the Church ; and the prevailing 
though not very clearly defined opinion among the 
orthodox seems to have been, that the literal and the 
allegorical intei’pretations should be both retained. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of this doctrine is 
to be found in a short treatise of St. Augustine in 
defence of Genesis against the Manichseans, which is 
very remarkable when we remember that its author 
was not more distinguished for his great abilities than 
for the precision and logical character of his mind. 
In this work, St. Augnstine reviews and answers at 
length the objections which the Manichgeans had 
brought against each separate portion of the six days’ 
work. Having done this, he proceeds to lay down 
the principle, that besides the literal meaning, there 
was a spiritual meaning which was veiled in the form 
of allegory. Thus the record of the six days’ creation 
contained, not merely a description of the first forma- 
tion of the material world, but also a prophetic sketch 
of the epochs into which the history of mankind was 
to be divided ; the sixth day being the Christian dis- 
pensation, in which the man and woman, or Christ and 
the Church, were to appear upon earth. ^ Hor did it 
foreshadow less clearly the successive stages of the 
Christian life, First of all the light of faith streams 


mystery by ■wbich a nev crea- 
ture is formed by means of 
■water and fire — ^would never 
have fallen into the absurdities 
of accounting for the formation 
of the globe solely by ■water or 
solely by fire. He would not 
have maintained a Vnlcanian 
or a Heptuni-an theory. He 
•would have siispected that the 


truth lay in the union of both.' 
— Sewell, Ckristimi Morals, p. 
323. 

' The Church being wedded 
to Christ, ‘ Bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh,’ that is to 
say, participating alike of his 
strength and of his pnrity. {JDe 
Gewm, contra ManieJuBos, lib, 
i.c. 23.) 
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upon the iQind wHcli is still immersed in the wa.ves of 
sin ; then the firmament of discipline divides things 
carnal from things spiritual; then the regenerated soul 
is raised above the things of earth, and prepared for 
the production of virtue ; spiritual intelligences rise 
like the planets in their various orders in the firma- 
ment of discipline, good works spring from the waves 
of trial as the fish from the sea, the purified mind 
itself produces its own graces, till sanctified thought 
being wedded to sanctified action, as Eve to Adam, 
the soul is prepared for its coming restd In the 
same way, when the sei’pent was condemned to creep 
along the earth, this meant that temptation comes 
commonly by pride and sensuality. When it was 
condemned to eat earth, this probably signified the 
tdce of curiosity, plunging into the unseen. When it 
is related that there was a time when no rain fell upon 
the earth, but that a mist, risiirg from the ground, 
watered its face, we should understand that prophets 
and apostles were once unnecessary, for every man 
bore the spring of revelation in his own breast. The 
Kteral narrative was true, and so was the spiritual sig- 
nification; but if in the first anything was found 
which could not be literally interpreted in a manner 
consonant either with the doctrines of the Church, or 
with the dignity of the Creator, the passage was to be 
treated as an enigma, and its true purport was to be 
sought in the spiritual meaning.® Some touches of 
description were inserted solely with a view to that 
meaning. Thus, when in the summary of the creation 

* Lib. V. cap. 25. This no- in a book on Conjugal Affec- 
tion of marriage representing iion, 

the union of the two main ele- * gj^ggj. signifying pride, 
ments of life, is very beaufci- and the stomach sensuality, 
jfully developed hy Swedenborg, * Lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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iiat is said to hare Tbeen effected iu one daj vrliich 
was really effected in six, and when the ‘ green herbs ’ 
«« are specially singled out among created things, these 

expressions, which, taken literally, would be pointless 
or inaccurate, are intended merely to direct the mind 
to particular portions of the allegory. 

Together with the method of interpretation laid 
down in this and in other works of the early Church, 
there was another different, though, a,s I have said, 
not necessarily antagonistic one, of an intensely litei’al 
character. Theologians were accustomed to single 
' out any incidental expressions that might he applied 

in any way to scientific theories, even though they 
were simply the metaphors of poetry or rhetoric, or 
the ordinary phrases of common conversation, and to 
interpret them as authoritative declarations, super- 
^ sedmg all the deductions of mere worldly science. 

The best known examjfie of this is to be found in 
those who condemned the opinions of Galileo, because 
it had been said that the ‘ sun runneth about from 
one end of heaven to the other,’ and that ‘ the founda- 
tions of the earth are so firmly fixed that they cannot 
he moved.’ It may he w’^ell, however, to give an 
illustration of an earlier date of the extent to wliich 
this mode of interpretation was carried. 

.f Among the very few scientific questions which 

occupied a considerable amount of attention in the 
early Church, one of the most remarkable was that 
concerning the existence of the Antipodes. The 
Manicha3ans had chanced to stumble on the correct 
doctrine,^ and consequently the Fathers opposed it. 
^ Although, however, the leaders of the Church were 

apparently unanimous iu denying the existence of the 
* Beausobre, Msf. du ManieMisme, tom. i. p. 246. 
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Antipodes, it appears tliat tlie contrary opinion liad 
Spread to a considei-able extent among the less noted 
Chiistians, and some fear was entertained lest it should 
prove a new heresy. 

About the year a.d, 635, in the reign of Justinian, 
there was living in a monastery of Alexandiia an old 
monk named Cosmas, to whom the eyes of many were 
then turned. He had been in Ms yonth a merchant, 
and in that profession had travelled much, expecially 
in the regions of India and of Ethiopia. He was also 
noticed for his keen and inquisitive mind, and for his 
scientific attainments, and since he had embraced a 
I’eligions life he had devoted himself zealously to the 
relations between Scripture and science. At the 
earnest request of some of the theologians of his time, 
he determined, though now somewhat broken in 
health, and suffering especially, as he tells us, from ‘a 
certain dryness both of the eyes and of the stomach,’ 
to employ the remainder of his life in the composition 
of a great work, which was not only to refute the ‘ anile 
fable ’ of the Antipodes, but was to form a complete 
system of the universe, based upon the teaching of 
Revelation. 

Tins book is called the ‘ Topographia Christiana,’ or 
‘Christian Opinion concerning the World.’ ^ Inde- 
pendently of its main interest, as probably the most 
elaborate work on the connection between science and 
the Bible wMch the early Ohnj'ch has bsqiieathed tis, 
it is extremely cnxions on account of its many digres- 
sions concerning life and manners in the different 


> This wo.’k is published in 
the Benodiefcine edition of the 
Greek Fathers (Paris, 1706), 
I have quoted the 
Latin translation. 


In his preface, Montfaucon has 
collected a long chain of pas- 
sages from the Fathers denying 
the existence of the Antipodes. 
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nations Oosmas had. -nsited. ; It opens in a tone of 
gi’eat confidence. It is ‘ a Christian topography of 
tlie universe, established by demonstrations from Di- 
vine Scripture, concerning which it is not lawful for 
a Christian to doubt.’ * In a similar strain tlie writer 
proceeds to censure with great severity those wealc- 
minded Christians who had allowed the subtleties of 
Greek fables, or the deceitful glitter of mere human 
science, to lead them astray, forgetting that Scripture 
contained intimations of the nature of the universe of 
far higher value and authority than any to which 
uirassisted man could attain, and seeking to frame 
their conceptions simply by the deductions of their 
reason. Such, Cosmas assures us, is not the course 
he would pursue. ‘ To the law and to the testimony ’ 
was his appeal, and he doubted not that he could evolve 
from their pages a system far more coiTect than any 
that pagan wisdom could attain. 

The system of the universe of which remarks to 
this effect form the prelude may he briefly stated. 
According to Cosmas, the world is a fiat parallelogram. 
Its length, which should he measured from east to 
west, is the double of its breadth, which should be 
measured from north to south. In the centime is the 
earth we inhabit, which is surrounded by the ocean, 
and this again is encircled by another eai'tb, in which 
men lived before the deluge, and from which Noah 
was transported in the ark. To the north of the 
world is a high conical mountain, around which the 
sun and moon continually revolve. When the sim is 
hid behind the mountain, it is night ; when it is on 
our side of the mountain, it is day. To the edges of 
the outer earth the sky is glued. It consists of four 
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higli walls rising to a great lieiglit and then meeting 
m a vast concaTe roof, thus forming an immense 
edifice of which onr world is the floor. This ediflce 
is divided into two stories hj the firmament idnch is 
placed between the earth and the roof of the sky. 

A ffreat ocean is inserted in the side of the hi’^ia- 
ment remote from the earth. This is what is signified 

by the waters that are above the firmament. ihe 

space from these waters to the roof of the sky is a - 
lotted to the West; that from the firmament to our 
earth to the angels, in their character of ministering 

^^The reader will probably not regard these opinion 
as prodigies of scientific wisdom ; hnt the point with 
Avhich we are especially concerned is the manner t iey 
Mmre arrived at. In order to show this, it will he 
necessary to give a few samples of the arguments of 

Cosmas. , . .„ , • 

In the account of the six days’ creation, it ivill bo 
remembered the whole work is summed up in a single 
sentence, ‘ This is the hook of the generation of the 
heaven and the earth.’ These expressions are evi- 
dently intended to comprise everything that is con- 
tained in the heaven and the earth. But, as Cosmas 
contended, if the doctrine of the Antipodes were 
correct, the sky would surround and consequently 
contain the earth, and therefore it would only be said, 

‘ this is the hook of the generation of the sky. ’ ^ This 
very simple argument was capable of great extension, 

» ‘ Ait “ Hie est liber genera- coelum tantummodo xmi versa 
” quasi continent, terrain cum ccelo inm 
et uni- nominfisset, sed dixisset “Hie 
cumillis est liber generationis eceli.’’ ’ 
si secua- (P. 126 .) 
illos Ghristianos 
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for ihore was scarcely any sacred writer wlio liad not 
employed the phrase ‘ the heaven and the earth ’ to 
inclnde the whole creation, and who liad not thns 
implied that one of them did not include the other, 
Abraham, David, Hosea, Isaiah, Zechariah, and 
many others, were cited. Even Melchisedeo had 
thus uttered his testimony against the Antipodes. 
If we examine the suhject a little farther, we are told 
that the earth is fixed firmly upon its foundations, 
from which we may at least infer that it is not sus- 
pended in the air ; and we are told by St. Paul, that 
all men are made to live upon the ‘ face of the earth,’ 
from which it clearly follows that they do not live upon 
more faces than one, or upon the hack. With such a 
passage before his eyes, a Chifstian, we are told, should 
not ‘ even sjoeak of the Antipodes.’ 

Such arguments might be considered a conclusive 
demonstration of the falseness of the Manichcean 
docti’ine. It remained to finme a correct theory to 
fill its place. The first great point of illumination 
that meets us in this task, consists in the fact that St, 
Paul more than once speaks of the earth as a taber- 
nacle.^ Prom this comparison some theologians, and 
Cosmas among the number, inferred that the taber- 
nacle of Moses was an exact image of our world. 
This being admitted, the paths of science were greatly 
simplified. The tahemaole was a parallelogram twice 
as long from east to west, as from north to south, 
and covered over as a room. Two remarkable pas- 
sages, mistranslated in the Septnagint, in one of which 
Isaiah is made to compare the heavens to a vault, 
and in the other of which Job speaks of the sky as 

* Cosmas inferred this from fanciful interpretivtions of Heb, 
viii. 1, 2; is, 1, 2, 11, 12, 24. 
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rfued to the erfh, completed the argument,' aud 
fLhled the writer to state it almost with the autho- 

ritv of an article of faifch..^ _ i. „ 

it is easy to perceive how fatal such systems of m- 

lerprotatiou must have heem to scieutiflo propss It 

is imleed true that Oosmas helouga to a period whei 
the mtellectual decadeuce had ‘ j 

rvas himself a writer of no very great ht.es and 
Zt some of the more eminent Fathers had treated toe 
object of the Antipodes with considerable 
contending that it was not a matter connected w.to 
sZSon/ But stiU. from the very beginmng. the 
principles of ^vHcli tins book forms an extreme ex- 
Lple were floating throngh the Ztimlv 

tinotion between theology and soienoe was entnely 
unfelt The broad truth which repeated experience 
ta nmv impressed on almost every unprejudieed 
student that it is perfectly idle to quote a passag 
tom^^he Bible as a i-efutatiou of any discovery of 
soZtiflo men. or to go to the Bible for information on 
any scientific subject, was altogether undreamed of. 


J These -wore Isaiah xl. 22, 
and Job xxxnii. 38. The first 
Ti-as translated t M<ras rbu 
oiiPM’^v &s Kafidpav. The seconil, 
obpavhv Sh els yvv itcMve, 

5 ^ Hcrwep yn icovla, KSKSKb-ma 
wThP Skffrep \iecp Ki^ou, _ 

'■* ‘ Sic igitur et nos qnomad- 
inodnm Hesaias figiu-am primi 
cceli prima die conditi cum 
terra lacti , cum terra universum 
coniplecteiitis ad fornicis ngu- 
ram adornati statnimus esse. 
Ac quemadmodiim in Job dic- 
tum est coelnm conglutinatnm 
esse terrm, ita quoquo nos diei- 
mns. Itciuqno cum ex Moyse 


didicerimus terram magis 
quoad longitudinem extendi, 
id nos quod fatemiir guari, 
scilicet Scripturse diviuse cre- 
dendum.’ (E- 129.) ^ 

3 ipjjis very liberal opinion 
had been expressed by Basil 
and Ambrose. ' , 

* This doctrine began to dau'u 
upon a few minds during the 
Copernican controyersy. Inose 
who desire to trace its history 
may read with interest some 
opinions on the subject that 
were collected and answered 
by a contemporary writer on 
the question between Galileo 
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and in exact proportion to tlie increase of European 
superstition did the doctrine of inspiration dilate till 
it ci’uslied every department of the human intellect. 
Thus, when in the middle of the eighth century an 
Irish saint, named St, Virgilius, who was one of the 
very few men who then cultivated profane sciences, 
ventured in Bavaria to assert the existence of the Anti- 
podes, the whole religious world w'as thrown into a 
paroxysm of indignation, St. Boniface heading the 
attack, and Pope Zachary, at least for a time, encourag- 
ing it. At last men sailed to the Antipodes, and they 
then modified their theological opinions on the sub- 
ject. But a precisely similar contest recurred when 
the Oopemiean system was promulgated. Although 
the discovery of Copernicus was at first uneensured, 
and his book — which was published in 1543 — dedi- 
cated to Pope Paul III., as soon aji its views had ac- 
quired some weight among the learned, the suspicions 
of the Roman theologians were aroused, and the 
opinion of the motion of the earth was authoritatively 
censui'ed, first of all in the person of Copernicus, and 

and the Church (Libertus Fro- a superstitious man, except on 
mundus, Fesia, sive Anti-Js'is- the subject of comets, of the: 
tarohi Vindex: Antverpiae, prophetic character of which he 
1634). As I shall have ocea- was, I believe, a strenuous ad- 
sion again to quote Fromundus, vocate. He wrote, in conjunc- 
I may mention that he was a tion with a theologian named 
professor and doctor of theo- Fieni, a booh about comets, 
logy at Louvain ; that he was which I have never been fortii- 
tlie author of a work on meteor- nate enough to meet with. He 
ology, in which he combated was one of the principal de- 
very forcibly the notion that ■ fenders of the immobility of the 
atmospheric changes were the earth, and his works are full 
results of spiritual interven- of curious information on the 
tion, which Bodin had lately theological aspect of the sub- 
been defending; and that he ject. He died in 1653. 
was on the whole bj no means 
VOL, I. 1 
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two of bio diacipleo,' and seventeen y®™ 
tbe condemnation and the impnsonment of 0^1“- 
It is indeed, marvellons that science shonid eve 
have 5“ved Imid tbe fearful obstacles theologians 
cast in her way. Together with a system of bibbcal 
LTerpi-tation so stringent, and at the st«e time so 
capricious, that it inlalbbly came into ^ 

every discovery that was not m aoa^'iance with ta 
unaided indgmenls of the senses, mui therefore with 
llie familiar expressions of tlie Jewish writers, eyei yw 
thing was done to cultivate a habit of thought the 
direct opposite of the habits of science. The constot 
eavaltation of blind faith, the countless miracles, the 
childish legends, aU produced a condition of 
icuorance, of grovelling and trembling credulity th,ti 

rSHSSs 

ssissf s 

pronounce authoi a^ y hujusinodi opimo in 

iU..,?. d"»ctrin.n. Pytbagorto. 

.UvinajaeS^pm— o* ^Sendiim^ie oni.es alio. 

versantem, de moMitate [^,3^.03 writer idem docentes pro- 

IsIbS* 

■msm BSiilt 

rt'dnnP. CarnielitiC.ciyustitulns fenddm (Antieipi®, & F 

Lttcm del li. P. Maestro Paolo 18. 
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can scarcely be pai“alleled except among tbe most 
degi’aded barbarians. Innovation of every kind was 
regarded as a crime ; superior knowledge excited only 
terror and suspicion. , If it was shown in speculation, 
it was called heresy. If it was shown in the study of 
nature, it was called magic. The dignity of the 
Popedom was unable to save Gerbert from tbe repu- 
tation of a magician,* and the magnificent labours of 
KiOger Bacon were repaid by fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment, and many others of less severe but un- 
remitting persecution. Added to all this, the over- 
whelming importance attached to theology diverted 
to it all those intellects wh.i.cli in another condition of 
society would have been employed in the investiga- 
tions of science. "When Lord Bacon was drawing his 
great chart of the field of knowledge, his attention 

* Sylvester IT. He was the upon him while officiating in 
first frenchman who sat on the the Chapel of Jerusalem, in 
throne of Peter, the reputed the Basilica of St. Croce. The 
author of Gallican opinions, legend goes on to say that, 
and it is said the ablest mathe- struck by remorse, ho ordered 
raatician and mechanician of his his body to be cut in pieces, to 
time. He died in 1003. Among be placed on a car driven by 
other things, he invented a oxen, and to he biu'ied wherever 
kind of clock. He had also a they stopped of themselves, he 
statue, like that of Hoger being unworthy to rest in the 
Bacon, wbich answered all his church of God. But, to show 
questions. According to the that pardon may be extended 
popular legend, he was in com- even to the most guilty, the 
munion with the devil, who oxen stopped at the door of the 
raised him successively to the Lateran. Whenever*, it is said, 
sees of Rheims, Eavenna, and a pope is about to dio, the tomb 
Rome; and promised that he of Sylvester grows moist, and 
should never die till he had the bones of the old magician 
been at Jerusalem, which Ger- clatter below. (See Gregoro- 
bert construed as a promise of vius. On the Tonihs of the 
immortality. But, like that JPopes; and the original ae- 
made to Henry IV, of England, count in Matthew of Westmiu- 
it proved to be a cheat, and the ster, anno 998.) 

Pope felt the hand of death 
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was forcibly drawn to tbe torpor of the middle ages. 
That the mind of man should so long have remained 
tranced and numbed seemed, at first sight, an objection 
to his theories, a contradiction to his high estimate of 
human faculties. But his answer was prompt and 
decisive. A theological system had lain like an in- 
cubus upon Christendom, and to its influence, more 
than to any other single cause, the universal paralysis 
is to be ascribed.* 

At last the revival of learning came, the regenera- 
tion of physical science speedily followed it, and it 
soon effected a series of most important revolutions 
in our conceptions. 

The first of these was to shake the old view of the 
position of man in the universe. To an uncivilised 
man, no proposition appears more self-evident than 
that our world is the great central object of the 
universe. Around it the sun and moon appear alike 
to revolve, and the stars seem but inconsiderable 
lights destined to garnish its firmament. Bi'om this 
conception there naturally followed a crowd of super- 
stitions which occupy a conspicuous place in the 
belief of every early civilisation. Man being the 
centre of all things, every stai'tling phenomenon has 
some bearing upon his acts. The eclipse, the comet, 
the meteor, and the tempest, are all intended for him. 
The whole history of the universe centres upon him, 
and all the dislocations and perturbations it exhibits 
are connected with his history.^ 

The science which especially corrects these notions 

> Novufji Organon. rum, cap. v.). On the effects of 

* Even the sim and stars man’s sin on the vegetable 
were supposed to shine with a world, see St. Augustine, Be 
feebler light since the Fall (St. lib. i. cap. IS. 

Isidore, Be Ordine Creatura- 
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is asiaronomy, bat for a considerable period it ratber 
aggrayated tbem, for it was at first inseparably 
blended with astrology. It is an extremely ingenions 
and, at least as far as the period of tbe revival of learn- 
ing is concerned, an extremely jnst observation of 
M. Comte, that tbis last study marks tbe first syste- 
matic effort to frame a pbilosopby of Mstory by re- 
ducing tbe apparently capricious phenomena of buman 
actions witbin tbe domain of lawd It may, however, 
perhaps, be also regarded as one of tbe last struggles 
of bximan egotism against tbe depressing sense of 
insignificance which tbe immensity of the universe 
must produce. And certainly it would be difficrdt to 
conceive any conception more calculated to exalt tbe 
dignity of man than one which represents tbe career 
of each individual as linked with the march of worlds, 
tbe focns towards which tbe influences of tbe most 
sublime of created thin gs continually converge . ^ But, 
notwithstanding tbis temporary aberration, there can 
be.no doubt of tbe ultimate tendency of a science 
which proves that our world is but an infinitesimal 
fraction in. creation, and which, by demonstrating its 


* I lave already mentioned 
tlie bold attempt of_ Peter of 
Abano, in the beginning of the 
fsnrteenth century, to construct, 
by the aid of astrology, a phi- 
losophy of religions. Cardan, 
too, cast the horoscope of 
Christ, and declared that all the 
fortunes of Christianity were 
predicted by the stars. Vanini 
adopted a somewhat similar 
view. (Durand, Fie de Vamni, 
pp. 93-99.) Pomponazzi at- 
tempted to explain the pheno- 
mena of magic by the influence 
cf the stars {Bioff, univ, art. 


Pomponaszi); and Bodin, in 
the very greatest political work 
of thesixteenth century, having 
raised the question whether it 
is possible to discover any 
principle of order presiding over 
the developement of societies, 
maintains that such a principle 
can only be revealed by astro- 
logy. liv, iv. c. 2.) 

* As a poet expresses it ; — 

‘ The warrior’s fate is blazoned 
in the skies ; 

A world is darkened when a 
hero dies.* 
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inoticm, sliows tliat it is as nndisbinguislaed by its 
position as by its magnitude. Tbe mental importance 
of snob a discovery can bardly be overrated. Those 
who regard our earth as the centre of the material 
niiiverse will always attribute to it a similar position 
ill the moral scheme, and when the falsehood of the 
first position is demonstrated, the second appears 
incongruous or a difficulty.* 

It has been reserved for the present century and 
foi’ a new science to add to the discovery of Oo- 
pornicus and Galileo another which has not yet been 
fully realised, but is no doubt destined to exercise a 
similar and a commanding influence over all future 
systems of belief: I mean the discoveries of geology 
relating to the preadamite history of the globe. To 
those who regard the indefinite as the highest con- 
ception of the infinite, the revelation of eternity is 
written on the rocks as the revelation of immensity 
upon the stars. But to more scientific minds the 
most important effect of geology has not been that it 
throws back to an incalculable distance the horizon 
of creation, nor yet that it has renovated and trans- 


* Whatever may he thought 
of its justice, there cannot be 
two opinions about the exquisite 
beauty of the suggestion by 
•which Dr. Chalmers sought to 
meet this difficulty — that the 
]>arablcof the shepherd leaving 
the ninety-nine sheep to seek 
that w'liich had gone astray, is 
luit a description of the act of 
the Deity seeking to reclaim 
the single world that had re- 


astronomy itself furnishes a 
striking illustration of the dan- 
ger of trusting too implicitly 
to our notions of the fitness of 
things. The ancient astrono- 
mers unanimously maintained 
that the motions of the celestial 
bodies must necessarily be 
circular and uniform, because 
they regarded that as the most 
perfect kind of moyement ; and 
the persistence -with -which this 
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fpmied all the early interpretations of the Mosaic .ij 

cosmogony ; but that it has conclnsively disproyed i 

what was once the universal belief concerning the 
origin of death. That this fearful calamity appeared 
in the universe on account of the transgression of 
man, that every pang that convulses the frame of any 
created being, every passion or instinct or necessity 
that contribntes to the infliction of sufieiing, is but 
the fruit of the disobedience in Paradise, was long 
believed with unfaltering assurance, and is even now 
held by many who cannot be regarded as altogether 
uneducated. And this general proposition became a 
great archetype, a centre aroiind which countless 
congenial beliefs were formed, a first principle or 
measure of probabibty guiding the predispositions of 
meu in all their enquiries. If all death and all pain 
resulted from the sin of Adam, it was natural to give 
every particular instance of death or pain a special 
signification ; and if these the greatest of terrestrial 
imperfections were connected with the history of man, 
it was natural to believe that all minor evils were no 
less so. But geology has now proved decisively that 
a profound error lurks in these conclusions. It has 
proved that countless ages before man trod this earth 
death raged and revelled among its occupants, that it 
so entered into the original constitution of things that 
the agony and the infirmity it implies were known 
as at present when the mastodon and the dinotherium 
were the rulers of the world. To deny this is now 
impossible: to admit it is to abandon one of the 
root- doctrines of the past. 

A second kind of influence 'whicb scientific dis- 
coveries have exercised upon belief has been the 
gradual substitution of the conception of law for that 
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of supernatural intervention. This substitution 2 
have already had occasion to refer to more than once, 
but I trust the reader will pardon me for i-everting 
to it for a moment, in order to show with more preci- 
sion than I have hitherto done the extent and nature 
of the change. It is the especial characteristic of 
uncivilised men that their curiosity and, still more, 
their religious sentiments, are very rarely excited by 
those phenomena which fall obviously within the 
range of natural laws, while they are keenly affected 
by all that appear abnor^mal.' It is indeed ti-ue that 
this expression ‘ natural law ’ has to the uncivilised 
man only a very vague and faint signification, that 
he has no conception of the close connection subsisting 
between different classes of phenomena, and that he 
frequently attributes each department even of those 
which^ are most regular to the action of special 
presiding spirits ; yet still certain phenomena are 
recognised as taking place in regular sequences, while 
others appear capricious, and the latter are associated 
especially with Divine intervention. Thus comets, 
meteors, and atmospheric phenomena were connected 
Avith rehgious ideas long after the sun and the stars. 
Thus, too, games of chance were from a very early 
period prohibited, not simply on account of the many 
evils that result from them, but as a species of blas- 
phemy, being an appeal on trivial matters to the 
adjudication of the Deity.i Man being unable to 

laws TOs an 

omnions on this subject m Bar- English Pinitan minister named 
m la mure du Sort Gataker, in a work ike 
1714), who sus- Nature and Use Different 
ent controversy on Kinds of Lots (London, 1619) 
vuth a 2)utch divine, —a well-reasoned and curious 
St writer, I beheve, who book, teeming with quaint 
3ystema,ticallyniain. learning. <1 ‘‘imv 

lots were governed 
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calcalate How the die will fall, it was believed that 
this is determined by a divine interposition, and 
accordingly the casting of lots became one of the 
favourite means of approaching the Deity,^ 

From this habit of associating religious feelings 
chiefly with the abnormal, two very important conse- 
quences ensued, one of them relating to science and 
the other to theology. In the first place, as long as 
abnormal and capricious phenomena are deemed the 
direct acts of the Deity, all attempts to explain them 
by science will be discouraged; for such attempts 
must appear an irreverent prying into the Divine 
acts, and, if successful, they diminish the sources of 
religious emotion. ^ In the second place, it is evident 
that the conception of the Deity in an early period of 
civilisation must he materially different from that in 
a later period. The consciousness of the Divine 
presence in an nnscientific age is identified with the 
idea of abnormal and capricions action ; in a scientific 
age it is consistent with that of regular and unbroken 
law. The forms of religions emotion being very 
different, the conceptions of the Deity around which 
they centre must be equally so. The one conception 


(Soiries de St.~Pitershourff, 
6me ontretien.) This is the 
true spirit cf superstition. 
Speaking of earthquakes, Oos- 
mas says : — ‘ Quod vero terra, 
moveatur id non a vento fieri 
dieimus ; non enim fabulas com- 
miniscimur ut illi, sed illud 
jussu Dei fieri pronuutiatnus, 
nec curiose rem ferqttirimus, 
ait quippe Seriptura per Davi- 
dem, “ Qui respieit terrain et 
faeit earn tremere,” &c.’ — p. 
115 . 


* Hence the term, ‘sortes’ 
was applied to oracles. Hence, 
too, such words as ‘ sortilegi,’ 


^ Thus De Maistre, speaking 
of the ancients, says: — ‘Leur 
physique est a peu prfes nnlle. 
Car non-seulement ils n’at- 
tachaient aucun prix aux expe- 
riences physiques, mais ils les 
meprisaient, et ils y at- 

tachaient je ne sais quelle leg^ro 
idee d’impiete; et ce sentiment 
eonfus venait de bisn hatit' 
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consists mainly of the ideas of interference, of miracle, 
of change, and of caprice ; the other of regularity, of 
immutability, of prescience, and of moral perfection 
The first science that rose to perfection at the 
period I am referring to was astronomy, which early 
attained a great prominence on account of the reviyal 
of astrology that had been produced in the fourteenth 
century hy the renewed study of the works of pagan 
antiquity, and perhaps still more by the jarofound in- 
fluence the Arabian intellect then exercised on Chris- 
tendom. The great woi-k of Oopeimicus, the almost 
simultaneous appearance of Keplei’, Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and the invention and rapid improvement of 
the telescope, soon introduced the couceiDtion of na- 
tui'al law into what had long been the special realm 
of superstition. The Theory of Vortices of Descartes, 
although it is now known to have no scientific value, 
had, as has been truly said, a mental value of the very 
highest order, for it was the first attempt to form a 
system of the universe by natural law and witliout 
the intervention of spiritual agents.^ Previously the 
different motions of the heavenly bodies had been for 
the most part looked upon as isolated, and the popular 
belief was that they as well as all atmosphei’ic changes 
were effected by angels.^ In the Talmud a special 
angel was assigned to every star and to every element, 
and similar notions were general throughout the 
middle ages.^ The belief in the existence of a multi- 


* This was originally a re- 
mark of Sfc. Simon, brat it has 
been adopted and made great 
use of by 11. Comte and some 
of his disciples. See that very 
able book, Littre, Vie de Corate. 

Eoccamora, Be Cmnetis, p. 


17 ; St. Isidore, Be Ordine Crea- 
turarum. 

® Maiuy, Ligcndes pimses, 
j)p. 17-18. Angels were some- 
times represented in old Chris- 
tian painting and sculpture 
bearing along the stirs (and. 
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tilde of isolated and capricious phenomena naturally 
suggested tie belief in angels to account for tie in , 
and on tlie otber hand the association of angels ndth 
phenomena that obtruded themselves constantly on 
the attention produced a vivid sense of angelic pre- 
sence which was shown in countless legends of angelic 
manifestations. All this passed away before the genius 
of Descartes and of Newton, The reign of law was 
recognised as supreme, and the conceptions that grew 
out of the earlier notion of the celestial system waned 
and vanished. 

Dor a long time, however, comets continued to be. 
the refuge of the dying superstition. Their rarity, the 
eccentricity of their course, the difEculty of ascertain- 
ing their nature, and the grandeur and terror of their 
aspect, had all contributed to impress men with an 
extraordiuary sense of their supernatural character. 
From the earliest ages they had been regarded as the 
precursors of calamity, and men being accustomed to 
regard them in that light, a vast mass of evidence was 
soon accumulated in support of the belief. It was 
shown that comets had preceded the death of .such 
rulers as Ceesar, or Constantine the Great, or Charles V. 
Comets were known to have appeared before the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes, before the Peloponnesian 
war, before the civil wars of Ctnsar and Pompey, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, before the invasion of 
Attila, and before a vast number of the greatest fa- 
mines and pestilences that have afflicted mankind. 

especially tie Star of Bethle- the evidence of the prophetic 
hem) in their hands. See, character of comets I hare met 
e. g., a very eSrious old has- vith, is in Baxo, Be Cometia 
relief round the choir of Notre (1578). The author was a 
13ame at Paris. Sp)anish physieiaUi 

^ The fullest statement of 
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Many limidreds of cases of tliis kind were collected^ 
and they famished an amount of evidence which was 
quite sufficient to convince even somewhat sceptical 
minds, at a time when the supernatural character of 
comets harmonising with the prevailing notions of 
the government of the univei’se appeai^ed antecedently 
probable. Some theologians indeed, while fully ac- 
knowledging the ominous character of these appari- 
tions, attempted to explain them in a somewhat 
rationalistic manner. According to their view, comets 
were masses of noxious vapour exhaled — some said 
from the earth, and others from the sky, which by 
tainting the atmosphere produced pestilence. Kings 
were indeed especially liable to succumb beneath this 
influence, but this was only because their labours and 
their luxurious habits rendered them weaker than 
other men.* Usually, however, comets were simply 
regarded as supernatural warnings sent to prognosti- 
cate calamity. Two or three great men made vain 
efibrts to shake the belief. Thus, during one of the 
panics occasioned by a great comet, Paracelsus wrote 
forcibly against the popular notions,® which he assailed 
on theological groxmds as forming a species of fatahsm, 
and as being inconsistent with the belief in Providence. 
In the midst of a similar panic in 1680, Bayle made a 
similar effort, but, in obedience to the spirit of the 
age, he adopted not a theological but a philosophical 
point of view. He displayed with consummate skill 
the weakness of a process of reasoning which rested 
on an arbitrary selection of chance coincidences, and 
he made the subject the text for an admirable book 
on the gradual consolidation of supei'stltioiis.® But 

* Eoecamora, De CcTnetis ® In a letter to Ziiingliiis, 
(Ilomse, I67O), pp. 238-239. ® And, flying off at a tan- 
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theology and philosophy -were alike impotont till 
science appeared to assist them. Halley predicted 
the revolution of comets, and they wei’e at once 
removed to the domain of law, and one of the most 
ancient of human superstitions was destroyed. 

The process which took place in astronomy fur- 
nishes hut a single though perhaps an extreme 
example of that which, in the seventeenth centirry, . 
took place in every field of science. Everywhere the 
rapid conquests of the new spirit were substituting 
the idea of natural law for that of snpernatni’al inter- 
ference, and persuading men that there must be a 
natural solution even where they were unable to 
discover it. The writings of Bacon, although their 
influence has, I think, been considerably exaggerated, 
partly through national pride, and partly because men 
have accepted too readily the veiy unfair judgments 
Bacon expressed of his contemporax’ies,’^ probably 

gent from his main subject, On the contrary, ■when u'e re- 
fer an admirable dissertation member that it was the age of 
on the relation between re- Copernicus, Galileo, Tycho 
ligion and morals. With the Bi-ahc, Kepler, and Gilbert, it 
greatest possible admiration for -would bo difficult to name one 
the Critical Dictionary, which that was more distinguished, 
will he always regai’ded as one A large portion of the scieutitic 
of the mo.st stupendous raonu- revival in Europe may be justly 
raents of erudition and of criti- ascribed to these great mon; 
cal acumen ever bequeathed by and the only apology that can 
a single scholar, I cannot but be offered for the representa- 
think that the original genius tions of Bacon is that, notwitli- 
of Bayle shines still more standing . his great genius, ho 
brightly in the Oontraina-les was totally unable to grasp 
cT Entrer, in som& oi the Pmsces their discoveries. Tho Coper- 
diverses sur les Coonetes, and in nican system — the greatest dis- 
two or three of his Eotivelles covery ofthe age — he rejected 
Lettres. to the lust. The important 

j The age of ^acon was cer- discoveries of Gilbert alionfc 
tainly not as benighted and the magnet he treated not only- 
ignorant on scientific matters with inei’cdnlity bub with the 
as he always represented it, most arrogant contempt. In 
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contributed more fclmn any otlier single cause to giiiclo 
the movement, and have, in England at least, become 
almost supreme. Cbemistiy disengaged itself from 
alchemy, as astronomy had done from astrology. The 
Academy del Cimento was established in Tuscany in 
1657, the Royal Society in London in 1660, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1666. The many 
different sciences that were simultaneously cultivated 
not merely rescued many distinct departments of 
nature from supei’stition, but also by their continual 
convergence produced the conception of ono all- 
emhracing scheme of law, taught men habitually 
to associate the Divine presence with order rather 
than with miracle, and accustomed them to con- 
template Avith admiring reverence the evidence of 
design displayed in the minutest animalcule and in 
the most shortliAmd ephemera, and also the evidence 
of that supei'intending care which adapts a sphere 
of happiness for the weahest of created beings. 

A very important consequence of this change was 
that theological systems lost much of their harsh, and 
measuring his influence, we omnipotent, two of the very 
have to remember that it was greatest men stood apart from 
certainly not dominant outside his disciples. Tlie whole nie- 
England till that union between thod and mental character of 
the English and French intel- Newton was opposed to that of 
lects that immediately pi'eceded Bacon, and, as his biograpliei’, 
the French Eevolution. T/ien, Sir David Brewster, very ibrci- 
indeed, his philosophy exercised bly contends, there is not the 
ail immense and salutary influ- slightest reason to believe tliat 
enee upon the Continent ; but Newton owed anything to his 
Europe had not been sleeping predecessor ; while Harvey 
till then. In Great Britoin it- avowedly owed his great dis- 
self Bacon produced no per- covery to that doctrine of final 
ceptible effect upon the gi-eat causes which Bacon stigmatised 
school of literature and science as ‘ barren, like a virgin con- 
that grew up beyond the secrated to God that can hear 
Tweed ; and even in England, no fruit.’ 
irhere he had been ^most 
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gloomy cliaracter. As long as men dre-w tlieir notions 
of tlie Deity from >'vliat they regarded as t he ahnormal, 
tlieirattentionwas chiefly concentrated npon disasters, 
for these are for the most part exceptional, while tlie 
principal sources of happiness are those whicli are 
most common. Besides, it is one of the most mi- 
amiable characteristics of human nature that it is 
always more impressed hy teiror than by gratitude. 
Accordingly the devotion of our ancestors was chiefly 
connected with storms and pestilences and famine and 
death, which were regarded as penal inflictions, and 
which consequently created an almost maddening tei’- 
ror. All parts of belief assumed a congenial hue till 
the miserable condition of man and the frightful futuye 
that awaited him became the central ideas of theo- 
logy, But this, which in an early phase of civili* 
sation was perfectly natural, soon pas.sed away when 
modern science acquired au ascendency over theolo- 
gical clevelopements : for the attention of men was then 
directed chiefly to those multitudinous contrivances 
which are designed for the wellbeing of all created 
things, while the terroiism once produced by the 
calamities of life was at least greatly diminished when 
they were shown to he the resnlt of general laws 
interwoven with tie whole system of the globe, and 
many of which had been in opei’afion before the 
creation of man. 

Another branch of scientific progress which I may 
notice on account of its influence upon speculative 
opinions is the rapid growth of a moi’phologieal con- 
ception of the universe. According to the great 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, our world 
was a vast and complicated meebanism called into 
existence and elaborated instantaneously in all its 
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parts by tbe creative fiat of the Deity. In tlie Iasi 
Ltarr; howerer, and sffll more m the preson 
contnry the progress of chemistry, the doctrine of 
the interchange and indestniotibiUty ot forecs and 
the disoOTeries of geology, hare greatly altered tins 
conception. Without entering into suck questions as 
that ot the nmtabilily of species, rrhich is still pend- 
ins: and which the present writer would he altogo^h^r. 
incompetent to discuss, it will he admitted that in at 
least a large proportion of the departments of science, 
the notion of constant transformation, constant pro- 
gress under the inflnence of natural, law from simple 
to elaborate forms, has become dominant. The world 
itself, there is much reason to believe, was once merely 
a vapour, which was gradually condensed and consoli- 
dated, and its present condition represents the suc- 
cessive evolutions of countless ages. This conception, 
which exhibits the universe rather as an organism 
than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and 
adaptations it displays rather as the results of gradual 
developement from within than of an interference from 
without, is so novel, and at first sight so sthrtlingv-"' 
that many are now shrinking from it with alarm, 
under the impression that it destroys the argument 
from design, and almost amounts to the negation of a 
Supreme Intelligence. But there can, I think, he 
little doubt that such fears are, for the most part, 
unfounded.! That matter is governed by mind, 
that the contrivances and elaborations of the universe 
are the products of mtelligeuce, are propositions 
which are quite unshaken, whether we regard these 

of final causes in WhewU’a 
Ideas. 
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conirivances as tlie results of a single momentary 
exercise of noil, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
evolution. The proofs of a pervading and developing 
intelligence and the proofs of a co-ordinating and 
combining intelligence, are both untouched, nor can 
any conceivable progress of science in this dii’ecfcion 
destroy them. If the famous suggestion, that all 
animal and vegetable life is produced hy a natiu’al 
process of evolution from a single vital germ, were a 
demonstrated truth, we should still be able to point 
to the evidences of intelligence disjjlayed in the mea- 
sured and progressive developement, in those exquisite 
forms so different from what blind chance could pro- 
duce, and in the manifest adaj)tatiou of suxTOunding 
circumstances to the living creature, and of the living 
creature to surrounding circumstances. The argu- 
ment from design would indeed be changed; it would 
require to be stated in a new form, hut it would be 
fully as cogent as before. Indeed it is, perhaps, not 
too much to say, that the more fully this conception 
of universal evolution is grasped, the more firmly a 
scientific doctrine of Providence will he established, 
and the stronger will be the presumption of a future 
progress. 

The effects of this process which physical science 
is now undergoing are manifested veiy clearly in the 
adjacent field of history in what may be termed the 
morphological conception of opinions — that is to say, 
in the belief that there is a law of orderly and pro- 
gressive transformation to which our speculative 
oixinions are subject, and the causes of which are 
to bo sought in the general intellectual condition of 
society. As the main object of this whole book is 
to illustrate the natux’e and progress of this conception, 

yoL. I. u 
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it is not necessary to dwell upon it at present, and I 
advert to it simply for the purpose of showing its 
connection with the discoveries of science. 

It will be remarked, that in this as in most other 
cases the influence physical sciences have exercised 
over speculative opinions has not been of the nature 
of a direct logical proof displacing an old belief, but 
I'ather the attracting influence of a new analogy. As 
I have already had occasion to observe, an impartial 
examination of great transitions of opinions will 
show that they have usually been efiected not by the 
force of direct ai'guments, not by such reasons as those 
which are alleged by controversialists and recorded 
in creeds, but by a sense of the incongruity or dis- 
cordance of the old doctrines with other parts of 
our knowledge. Eacb man assimilates the different 
orders of his ideas. There must always be a certain 
keeping or congruity or analogy between them. The 
general measure of probability determines belief, and 
it is derived from many departments of knowledge. 
Hence it is that whenever the progress of enquiry 
introduces a new series of conceptions into physical 
science which represents one aspect of the relations 
of the Deity to man, these conceptions, or at least 
something like them, are speedily transferred to 
theology, which represents another. 

It must, however, he acknowledged, that there are 
some influences resulting from physical science which 
are deeply to be deplored, for they spring neither from 
logical arguments nor fi-om legitimate analogies, but 
from misconceptions that are profoundly imbedded 
in onr belief, or from fallacies into which our minds 
are too easily betrayed. The increased e-sodence of 
matnral religion furnished by the innumerable marks 
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of ei’eatire and co-ordinating wislom -wHcli science 
reveals, can hardly be OTerestimated,* nor can it be 
reasonably questioned that a woidd governed in all 
its paids by the interaction of fixed natural laws 
implies a higher degree of designing skill than a cliaos 
of fortuitous influences irradiated from time to time 
by isolated acts of spiritual intervention. Yet still so 
generally is the idea of Divine action restricted to that 
of miracle, that every discovery assigning straiigo 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nature has 
to many minds an irreligious appearance, which is still 
further strengthened by the fact, that while physical 
science acquiesces in the study of laws as the limit 
of its research, even scientific men sometimes forget 
that the discovery of law is not an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem- of causes. When all the motions 
of the heavenly bodies have been reduced to tho 
dominion of gravitation, gravitation itself still re- 
mains an invSoluble problem. Why it is that matter 
attracts matter, we do not know — we perhaps never 
shall know. Science can throw much light upon 
the laws that preside over the developement of life ; 
but what life is, and what is its ultimate cause, we 
are utterly unable to say. The mind of man, which 
can track the course of the comet and measure the 
velocity of light, has hitherto proved incapable of 

‘ Laplace, wlio has done terms : ‘ Des phenomenes ans.si 
more than anyone else to sys- extraordinaires ne sont point 
tematise arguments from pro- diis a des causes irr^uiieres, 
bability, and who will certainly En soumettant an calcul leui- 
not be accused of any desire to probability, on trouvo qu'il y a 
subordinate science to theology, plus de deux cents in ille mil- 
states the argument for design liards a parier cont:ro un qu’ils 
^derived from the motions of ne sont point reffet du hasard.’ 
the planetary bodies in the — SysUme du Mmide, liv. v. 
following almost bewildering c. 6. 
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explainicg tlie existence of tlie miniitest insect or tlie 
growth of the most humble j)lant. In grouping 
phenomena, in ascertaining their sequences and their 
analogies, its achievements have been marvellous; in 
discovering ultimate causes it has absolutely failed. 
An impenetrable mystery lies at tbe root of every 
existing thing. The first principle, the dynamic 
force, the vivifying power, the efficient causes of those 
successions which we term natural laws, elude the 
utmost efforts of our research. The scalpel of the 
anatomist and the analysis of the chemist are here 
a.t fault. The microscope, which reveals the traces 
of all-pervading, all-ordaining intelligence in the 
minutest globule, and displays a woidd of organised 
and living beings in a grain of dust, supplies no solu- 
tion of the problem. We know nothing or next to 
nothing of the relations of mind to matter, either in 
our own persons or in the world that is around us ; 
and to suppose that the progress of natural science 
eliminates the conception of a first cause from creation, 
by supplying natural explanations, is completely to 
ignore the sphere and limits to which it is confined. 

It must be acknowledged also, that as the increas- 
ing sense of law appears to many the negation of 
the reality or at all events of the continuity of the 
Divine action, so an increased sense of the multiplicity 
of the effects of matter not unfrequently leads to a 
negation of the existence of mind. The mathema- 
tician so often cited, who maintained that the soul 
must be extension, and the fiddler who was con- 
vinced that it must he harmony, are scarcely exag- 
gerated representatives of the tendency manifested 
by almost everyone wlio is much addicted to a single’ 
study to explain by it aU the phenomena of existence. 
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Nearly eyery science wliexi it lias first arisen lias tad 
to contend with, two great ohstacles — ^with the un- 
reasoning incredulity of those who regard noyelty as 
necessarily a synonyme for falsehood, and with the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of those who, perceiving 
vaguely and dimly a new series of yet undefined 
discoveries opening upon mankind, imagine that 
they will prove a universal solvent. It is said that 
when, after long years of obstinate disbelief, the 
reality of the great discovery of Harvey dawned 
upon the medical world, the first result was a school 
of medicine which regarded man simply as an 
hydraulic machine, and found the principle of every 
malady in imperfections of circulation.^ The same 
history has been continually reproduced. That love 
of symmetry wLioh makes men impatient to I’educe 
all phenomena to a single cause, has been the parent 
of some of the noblest discoveries, but it has also, 
by the imjperfect classifications it has produced, 
been one of the most prolific sources of hu3uan error. 
In the present day, when the study of the laws of 
matter has assumed an extraordinar'y developement, 
and when the relations between the mind and the 
body are chiefly investigated with a primary view to 
the functions of the latter, it is neither surprising 
nor alarming that a strong movement towards ma- 
terialism should be the consequence. 

But putting aside these illegitimate consequences, 
■it appears that in addition to the general effects of 
intellectual advaucement upon theological opinions in 
enabling men more readily to conceive the invisible, 
And thus rescuing them from idolatry, and in enabling 
them to spiritualise and elevate their ideal, and thus 
* Lemoine, Lc Vitalismc 8iaM, p. G. 
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emancipating them from antliropomoi-pliism, that 
particular brancli of intellectual jj^ogress -which is 
comprised under the name of physical science has 
exercised a distinct and special influence, -which lias 
"been partly logical but more generally the assimilating 
influence of analogy. It has displaced man’s early 
conception of the position of bis world in the universe, 
and of the relation of the catastrophes it exhibits to 
his history. It has substituted a sense of laiT for a 
predisposition to the miraculous, and taught men to 
associate the Deity with the normal rather than with 
the abnormal. It has in a great degree divested 
calamity of its penal character, multiplied to an 
incalculable extent the evidences of the Divine bene- 
ficence, and at the same time fostered a notion of 
ordered growth which has extended from the world 
of matter to the world of mind. 

These have been its chief effects upon belief. It 
has also exercised a considerable influence upon the 
systems of Biblical interpretation by which that 
belief is expressed. The first great impulse to Ra- 
tionalistic Bibhcal cinticism was probably given by the 
antagonism that was manifested between the discovery 
of Galileo and Scripture as it was interpreted by the 
host of theologians who argued after the fashion of 
Oosmas, New facts were discovered and therefore a 
new system of interpretation was req[uired, and men 
began to apply their critical powers to the sacred 
writings for the purpose of bringing them into con- 
formity with opinions that had been arrived at inde- 
l^endently by the reason. Each new discovery of 
science that bore upon any Scriptural question, each 
new order of tendencies evoked by the advance of 
ci-vilisation, produced a repetition of the same process. 

Probably the earhest veiy elaborate example of this 
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kind of interpretation -vYarf fornislied by a Ik-ench. 
Protestant, named La Pe3a'’erej in a book wbicb Y’as 
pnblisbed in 1655d The author, who fully admitted 
though he endeavoured to restrict the sphei^e of the 
miraculous, had been struck by some difficulties con- 
nected -with the ordinary doctrine of Original Sin, 
and by some points in which science seemed to clash 
with the assertions of the Old Testament; and he 
endeavoured to meet them by altogether isolating the 
Biblical history from the general current of human 
affairs. Adam, he maintained, was not the father of 
the human race hut simply the progenitor of the 
Jews, and the whole antediluvian history is only that 
of a single people. Thus the antiquify which the 
Eastern nations claimed might he admitted, and the 
pi'incipal difficulties attending the Deluge were dis- 
solved. It was altogether a mistake to suppose that 
death and sickness and suffeiing were the conse- 
qnences of the transgres,sion, Adam had by this act 
simply incurred spiritual penalties, which descended 
upon the Jews. ‘ In the day thou eatest thou shalt 
die’ could not have been meant literally, because it 
was not literally fulfilled ; nor can the curse upon the 
serpent, because the motion of the serpent along the 
ground is precisely that which its conformation implies. 
The existence of men who were not of the family of 
Adam is shadowed obscurely in many passages, but 
appears decisively in the history of Cain, who feared 
to wander forth lest men shonld kill him, and who 
built a city at a time when, according to the common 
view, he was almost alone in the world.® The 
' Systema Theologicum ex ^ Some of La Peyrfere’s arga- 
Frm-Adamitani'in Hypotlied, ments on this point are cu- 
pars i. The second part ncTer riously far-fetched. Thus he 
appeared. • asks why Abel should ha\e 
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mingling of the sons of God and the danglitors of 
men. means the intermarriage between the two races. 
The Deluge is an absolute impossibility if I’egarded 
as universal, but not at all surprising if regarded as 
a partial inundation. 

Proceeding to the history of a later period, La 
1 eyrere in the first place denies the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. In defence of ibis position 
he urges the account of the death of Moses, and 
he anticipates several of those minute criticisms 
which in our own day have acquired so great a 
prominence. The phrase ‘These are the words 
which Moses spake beyond Jordan,’ the notice of 
the city which is called ‘ Jair to the present day,’ 
the u-on bedstead of Og still sWn m Eabbatli, ttie 
diaculties about the conquest of the Tdumeans, and 
a few other passages, seem to show that the com- 
pilation of these books was long posterior to the 
tune of Moses, while certain signs of chronological 
confusion which they evince render it probable that 
they are not homogeneous, but are formed by the 
fusion of several distinct documents. It should 
be observed, too, that they employ a language of 
metaphor and of hyperbole which has occasionally 
given rise to misapprehensions, special instances of 
Irovidential guidance being interpreted as absolute 
miracles. Thus, for example, the wool of the Jewish 

kept sheep if there were no her of the Irish Parliimpiw 
robbers to be feared, and where named Dobbs, ii trery st™ 
wShTe called A S/m’/rL 

the defLe rf Negro Sit 
century, by an eccentric mem- intrigue orEm with the D^yi? 
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flocks "was quite sufficient to furnisli niatei’ia'is for 
clotHng in the desert ; and the assertion that the 
clothes of the Jews waxed not old is simply an 
emphatic expression of that exti'aordinaiy providence 
wliich preserved them from all want for foidy years 
in the wilderness. At the same time, La Peyi'ere 
does not deny that the Jewish history is foil of 
miracles, hut he maintains very strongly that these 
were only local, and that the general course of the 
universe was never disturbed to effect them. The 
prolongation of the day at the command of Joshua was 
not produced by any alteration in the course of the 
earth or sun, hut was .simply au atmospheric phe- 
nomenon such as is sometimes exhibited in the Arctic 
regions. The darkness at the Crucifixion was also 
local ; the retrogression of the shadow on the sim- 
dial in the reign of Hezekiah did not result from 
a disturbance of the order of the heavenly bodies ; 
the light that stood over the cradle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star could not possibly mark out with 
precision a house. 

The author of this curious hook soon after its pub- 
lication became a Roman Catholic, and in consequence 
recanted his opinions, hut the school of Biblical 
interpretation of which he was perhaps the first 
founder continues actively to the present day. To 
trace its history in detail does not fall within the plan 
of the present work. It will he sufficient to say that 
there are two natural theories by which meu have 
endeavoured to explain the rise of religious, and that 
each of these theories has in particular ages or conn- 
foies or conditions of thought exei’cised a snpremo 
ascendency.^ The first method, which attributes 
' See Denis, Bist, des Ideas morales dans TAwtigiiitL 
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religions to special and isolated causes, found its 
principal ancient representative in Euhemerus, wlio 
maintained tliat the pagan gods were originally 
illustrious kings, deified after death either by the 
spontaneous reverence of the people or by the cunning 
of the rulers,^ and whose work, being translated by 
Ennius, is said to have contributed largely to that 
diffusion of scepticism in Eome which preceded the 
rise of Chi'istianity. To this class of criticism belong 
also all attempts to explain miracles by imposture, or 
by optical delusions, or by the misconception of some 
natural phenomenon, or by any other isolated circum- 
stance. The other method, which is called mythical, 
and which was adopted among the ancients by the 
Pythagoreans, the Keo-Platonists, and the Gnostics, 
regards different dogmatic systems as embodying re- 
ligious sentiments or great moral conceptions that are 
generally diffused among mankind, or as giving a 
palpable and (so to speak) material form to the aspi- 
rations of the societies in which they spring. Thus, 
while fully admitting that special circumstances have 
an important influence over the rise of opinions, the 
mterpreters of this school seek the true efl5cient cause 
in the general intellectual atmosphere that is prevalent. 
They do not pretend to e^lain in detail how different 
miracles came to be behoved, but they assert that in 
a certain intellectual condition phenomena which are 
deemed miraculous will always appear, and that the 
general character of those phenomena will be deter- 
mined by the prevailing predisposition. The first of 
these schools of interpretation was general in the 

^ * Locke, in Hs Treatise on the origin of the t)affan di- 
Government, adopts very fully vinitiesf ^ ® 

the theory of Euhemerus about 



seventeentli and eigMeenth centuries, and lias been 
especially favoured by nations like tbe ancient Homans, 
or like tie modern Englisb and Erencb, wlio arc dis- 
tinguisbed for a love of precise and definite conclu- 
sions; wMle tie second ias been most prominent in 
tie present century, and in Germany. 

It must, iowever, be admitted that tie energy 
displayed in framing natural explanations of mira- 
culous pienomena bears no proportion to tiat iviici 
has been exhibited in a ordticism that is purely dis- 
integrating and destructive. Spinoza, -whose pro- 
found knowledge not only of tie Hebrew language 
but also of Eabbinical traditions and of Jewish 
modes of thought and expression made him iiecu- 
liarly competent for the task, set the example in his 
‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’^ and Germany soon 
after plunged with great energy into the same career. 
But the fact which must, I think, especially strike the 
iinpai’tial observer is that these criticisms, in at least 
the great majoiity of cases, are carried on -with a 
scarcely disguised purpose of wresting the Bible into 
conformity with notions that have been independently 
formed. The two writers who have done most to 
supply the principles of the movement are Lessing 
and Kant. The first emphatically asserts that no 
doctrine should be accepted as part of Scripture which 


’ Spinoza was, as far as I 
bno-v, tlie first -WTiter who 
dwelt much on the possible or 
.probable falsification of some 
portions of the Old Testament 
by the insertion of wrong vowel- 
points, a subject which was a 
few years since investigated in 
a work ' on Hebrew Interpola- 
tions, by Dr. Wall, of Dublin 


University. Some of the re- 
marks of Spinoza about the 
Jewish habit of speaking of 
the suggestions of their own 
minds as inspiration are still 
worth reading, hut with these 
exceptions the value of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
seems to me to be chiefly his' 
tori cal. 
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is not in accordance ■with ‘reason/ an expression which 
in the writings of modern Grerman critics may be not 
unfairly regarded as equivalent to the general scope 
and tendency of modern thought.' The doctrine of 
Kant is still more explicit. According to him/ every 
dogmaf ic system, or, as he expresses it, every ‘ eccle- 
siastical belief,’ should be regarded as the vehicle or 
envelope of ‘pure religion,’ or, in other woi'ds, of those 
modes of feeling which constitute natural religion. 
The ecclesiastical belief is necessary, because most 
men are unable to accept a purely moral belief unless 
it is as it were materialised and embodied by grosser 
conceptions. But the ecclesiastical belief being 
onthely subordinate to pure religion, it followed that 
it should be interpreted simply with a view to the 
latter — that is to say, all doctrines and all passages of 
Scripture should be regarded as intended to convey 
some moral lesson, and no interpretation, however 
natural, shotxld be accepted as correct which collides 
with our sense of right. 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant may remind 
the reader that in tracing the laws of the religious 
progress of societies I have hitherto dwelt only on 
one aspect of the subject. I have examined several 
important intellectual agencies which have effected 
intellectual changes, but have as yet altogether 
omitted the laws of moral developement. In en- 
deavouring to supply this oi-nission, we are at first 

’ See, on Lessing’s views, a ner in wliicb lie there treats 
clear statement in Amand the subject of miracles ilhis- 
Sainte’s Hist, critique dii trates very clearly the wide use 
llationalisme on AlUinagne. made of the term ‘ reason ’ in 
Strauss, in the Introduction to German criticism, 
his Life of Jesus, gives a v'ivid * See his Heligion within the 
sketch of the progress of Ger- Limits of the Reason. 
man Eationalism, and the man- 
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Hiet by a scliool wMcli admits, indeed, that the true 
essence of all religion is moral, hut at the same time 
denies that there can he in this respect any principle 
of progmss. l^Tothing, it is said, is so immntahle as 
nioi’als. The difference between right and wrong 
was always known, and on tliis subject oui' concep- 
tions can never he enlarged. But if in the term 
moral be included not simply the broad difference 
between acts which are positively virtuous and those 
which are positively vicious, hut also the prevailing 
ideal or standard of excellence, it is quite cei’tain that 
morals exhibit as constant a proginss as intellect, 
and it is probable that this progress has exercised as 
important an influence upon society. It is one of 
the most familiar facts that there are certain yirtues 
that are higher than others, and that many of these 
belong exclusively to a highly developed civilisation.^ 
Thus, that the love of truth is a virtue is a proposi- 
tion which, stated simply, would have been probably 
accepted with equal alacrity in any age, hut if w^e 
examine the extent to which it is I’ealised we find 
a profound difierenee. We find that in an early 
period, while all the virtues of an uncompromising 
partisan are cordially recognised, the higher virtue, 
which hiuds men through a love of conscientious 
enquiry to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course 
when party and sectarian passions rage fiercely 
around them, is not only entirely unappreciated hut 
is almost impossible ; that it is even now only recog- 
nised by a very few who occupy the eminences of 
thought ; and that it must therefore he I’ccognised 
by the multitude in proportion as they approach the 

' This fact has been well of Archbishop Wluitelj. 
noticed in some of the vpritings 
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condition of those few. Thus, the pursuit of virtue 
for its own sake is undoubtedly a higher excellence 
than the pursuit of virtue for the sake of attaining 
reward or avoiding punishment ; yet the notion of 
d sinterested virtue belongs almost exclusively to the 
higher ranks of the most civilised ages, and exactly 
in proportion as we descend the intellectual scale is it 
necessary to elaborate the system of rewards and 
punishments. 

Humanity again, in theoiy, appears to be an un- 
changeable virtue, but if we examine its applications 
we find it constantly changing. Bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting, and countless amusements 
of a similar kind, were once the favourite pastimes 
of Europe, were pui'sued hy all classes even the most 
i-efined and the most humane, and were universally 
regarded as perfectly legitimate.^ Men of the most 
distinguished excellence are known to have delighted 
in them. Had anyone challenged them as barbarous, 
his sentiments would have been regarded not simply 
as absurd, but as incomprehensible. There was, no 
doubt, no controversy upon tbe subject.® Grradually, 

' For a full view of the ex- bull-baiting, it was not becaiiso 
tout to which these amiisements it gave pain to the bull, but 
were carrieil on and diversified because it gave pleasure to the 
in England, see Strutt’s Sports spectators.’ The long unsuc- 
and Pastimos of the English cessful warfare waged by the 
People. Sir Thomas More was Popes against Spanish bull- 
accustomed to boast of his skill fighting forms a very curious 
in throwing the 'cock stele;’ episode in ecclesiastical his- 
and, to the veiy last, bull-bait- toi’j; but its origin is to be 
ing was defended warmly by found in the number of men 
Canning, and with an almost who had been killed. An old 
passionate earne.stness by theologian aneations that, in 
Windham. the town of Conclaa, a bull that 

* As Macaaalay, with cha- had killed seven men became 
racteristic antithesis, says;— the object of the highest rover- 
‘If the Puritans suppressed ence, and the people were so 
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however, by the silent pressare of civilisation, a pro- 
found change passed over public opinion. It was 
effected, not by any increase of knowledge or by any 
process of definite reasoning, but simply by the 
gradual elevation of the moral standard. Amuse- 
ments that were once universal passed from the 
women to the men, from the upper to the lower 
classes, from the virtuous to the vicious, till at last 
the Legislature interposed to suppress them, and a 
thrill of indignation is felt whenever it is discovered 
that any of them have been practised. The history of 

gratified that a painting re- monks, only enjoining caution, 
presenting the achievement At present bull-fights are 
was immediately executed for risually performed on festal 
the public square (Concina, days, and form part of most 
JDe S^ectaoulis, p. 283). The great religious festivals, es- 
writers who denounced Spanish, peeially those in honour of the 
bull-fighting contrasted it spa- Virgin ! On this curious sub- 
cially with that of Italy, in jeet full details are given in 
which the bull was bound by a Thesauro, Be Poeiris Ecclesias- 
rope, and which was therafoi’e tieis (Eonise, 1640), and in 
innocent (iSid. p. 285). Bull- Coueina., Dc Spcctaeu/lii(RomtB, 
fighting was prohibited under 1752). Among the Spanish 
pain of excommunication by opponents of bull-fighting was 
Pius V., in 1567. In I57r5, the great Jesuit Mariana. It 
Gregory XIII. removed the is curious enough that perhaps 
prohibition except as regards the most sanguinary of all bull- 
ecclesiastics, who were still for- fights was in the Coliseum of 
bidden to frequent bull-fights, Rome, in 1333, when the 
and as regards festal clays, on Roman nobles descended into 
which ihey were not to be cele- the arena and eighteen were 
brated. Some Spanish theo- killed (Cibrario, Eoonomia Po- 
logkns having agitated much Hiica, vol. i. pp. 196- 197); 
on this subject, Sixtus V., in but the Pope was then at 
1586, confirmed the preceding Avignon. Michelet has no- 
bull. At last, in 1596, Clement, ticed that while bull-fighting 
Vni., moved by the remon- was long extremely popular 
sbrance of the Spanish king in Rome, the Romagna, and 
and the discontent of the Spoleto, it never took root in 
Spanish people, removed all Naples, notwithstanding the 
prohibitions (in Spain) except long domination of the 
those which rested on the Spaniards. 
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tlio abolition of tortare, tbe history of punisliments, 
the history of the treatment of the conquered in war, 
the history of slavery — all present us with examples 
of pi’actices which in one age were accepted as per- 
fectly right and natural, and which in another age 
were repudiated as palpably and atrociously inhuman. 
In each case the change was effected much less by 
any intellectual process than by a certain quickening 
of the emotions, and consequently of the moral judg- 
ments ; and if in any country we find practices at all 
resembling those which existed in England a century 
ago, we infer with certainty that that country has not 
received the full amount of civilisation. The code of 
honour which first represents and afterwards reacts 
upon the moral standard of each age is profoundly 
different. The whole type of virtue in a rude warlike 
people is distinct from that of a refined and peaceful 
people, and the character which the latter would 
admh’e the former would despise. So true is this, 
that each successive stratum of civilisation brings 
with it a distinctive variation of the moral type. In 
the words of an illustrious historian, ‘ if the archaso- 
logist can determine the date of a monument by the 
foi-m of its capital, with much greater certainty can 
the psychological historian assign to a specific period 
a moral fact, a predominating passion, or a mode of 
thought, and can pronounce it to have been impossible 
in the ages that preceded or that followed. In the 
chronology of art the same forms have sometimes 
been reproduced, but in the moral life such a recur- 
rence is impossible ; its conceptions are fixed in their 
eternal place in the fatality of time.’ ^ 

There is, however, one strilcing exception to thip 
J Michelet, 
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law ill the occasional appearance of a plienomenon 
wb-icli may he termed moral genius. There arise 
from time to time men who bear to the moral con- 
dition of their age much the same relations as men 
of genius bear to its intellectual condition. They 
anticipate the moral standard of a later age, cast 
abroad conceptions of disinterested virtue, of philan- 
thropy, or of self-denial that seem to bear no relation 
to the spirit of their time, inculcate duties and sug- 
gest motives of action that appear to most men alto- 
gether chimerical. Yet the magnetism of their perfec- 
tions tells powerfully upon their contemporaries. An 
enthusiasm is kindled, a group of adherents is formed, 
and many are emancipated from the moral condition of 
theii age. Yet the full effects of such a movement 
are hut transient. The first enthusiasm dies away, 
surrounding circumstances resume their ascendency, 
the pure faith is materialised, encrusted with con- 
ceptions that are alien to its nature, dislocated, and 
distorted till its first features have almost disappeared. 
The moral teaching, being unsuited to the time, be- 
comes inoperative until its appropriate civilisation has 
dawned, or at most it faintly and imperlectly filters 
through an accumulation of dogmas, and thus accele- 
rates in some measure the arrival of the condition 
it requires, 

From the foregoing considerations it is not difficult 
to infer the relations of dogmatic systems to moral 
principles. In a semi-barbarous period, when the 
moral faculty or the sense of lught is far too weak to 
be a guide of conduct, dogmatic systems interpose 
and supply men with motives of action that are suited 
to their condition, and are sufficient to sustain among 
them a rectitude of conduct that would otherwise be 
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unknown. Bat the formation of a moral philosophy 
is usually the first step of the decadence of religious. 
Theology then ceasing to he the groundwoi-k of 
morals, sinks into a secondary position, and the main 
soui’ce of its power is destroyed. In the religions 
of Greece and Rome this sepai’ati on between the two 
parts of religious systems was carried so far that 
the inculcation of morality at last devolved avowedly 
and exclusively upon the philosoiDhers, while the 
priests wore wholly occupied with soothsaying and 
expiations. 

In the next place, any histoiical faith, as it is 
interpreted by fallible men, will contain some legends 
or doctrines that are contrary to our seuKse of right. 
For our highest conception of the Deity is moral 
excellence, and consequently men alway^-s embody 
their standard of perfection in their religious doc- 
trines ; and as that standard is at first extremely im- 
perfect and confused, the early doctrines will exhibit 
a coiTesponding imperfection. These doctrines being 
stereotyped in received foimnlaries for a time seiu- 
ously obstruct the moi’al developement of society, but 
at last the opposition to them becomes so strong that 
they must give way : they are then either violently 
subverted or permitted to become gradually obsolete. 

There is but one example of a religion which is 
not necessarily subverted by civilisation, and that 
example is Christianity. In all other cases the decay 
of dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a com- 
plete auuiliilation of the religion, for although there 
may ho imperishable elements of moral truth mingled 
with tliose conceptions, they have nothing distinctive 
or peculiar. The moral truths coalesce with new sys- 
tems, the men who uttered them take their Diace with 
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many others in the great pantheon of history, and the 
religion having discharged its, fhnctions is spent and 
withered. But the great characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, and the great moral proof of its divinity, is 
that it has been the main source of the moral de- 
V elopement of Europe, and that it has discharged 
this office not so much by tbe inculcation of a system 
of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and 
attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral 
progress of mankind can nev^er cease to be distinc- 
tively and intensely Christian as long as it consists 
of a gradual approximation to the character of the 
Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the history of the human race, than the 
wajj- in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of 
ages, acquii'ing a new strength and beauty with each 
advance of civilisation, and infusing its beneficent 
influence into every sphere of thought and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic 
definitions the divinity they felt. The controversies 
of the Homoonsians or Monophysites or Westorian-s 
or Patripassians, and many others whose very names 
now sound sti’ange and remote, then filled the Church. 
Then came the period of visible representations. The 
bandkerchief of Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, tha 
crucifix of Nicodemns, the paintings of St. lailce,^ 
the image traced by an angel’s hand, which is still 

' As Lami and Lanzi have all by the same hand, or of 
shown, this legend probably exactly the same age, though 
resulted from a confusion of evidently copied from the same 
names; a Florentine, monk, t3'pe. Others think they ara 
named Luca, of the eleventh Byzantine pictures brought to 
century, being, there is ranch Italy during the time of the 
reason to believe, the chief au- Iconoclasts and of the Cru- 
thor of the ‘ portraits hy St. sades, 

Luke.’ They are not, however, 

x2 
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venerated at the Lateran, the countless vis'ona 
narrated by the saints, show the eagerness with 
which men sought to realise as a palpable and 
living image their ideal. This age was followed 
by that of historical evidences, the age of Se- 
bonde and his followers. Yet more and more 
with advancing years, the moral ideal stood out 
from all dogmatic conceptions, and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that at no former period was it 
so powerful, or so universally acknowledged, as at 
present. This is a phenomenon altogether unique 
in history ; and to those who recognise in the 
highest type of excellence the highest revelation 
of the Deity, its importance is too manifest to be 
oveidooked. 

I trust the reader will pardon the tedious length 
to which this examination, which I would gladly 
have abridged, has extended. Tor the history of 
rationalism is quite as much a history of moral as of 
intellectual developement, and any conception of it 
that ignores the former must necessarily be mutilated 
and false. N-othing, too, can, as 1 conceive, be more 
erroneous or superficial than the reasonings of those 
who^ maintain that the moral element of Christianity 
has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar. The method 
of this school, of which Bolinghroke may be regarded 
as the type, is to collect from the writings of different 
heathen writers certain isolated passages embodyino- 
precepts that were inculcated by Christianity ; and 
Avhen the collection had become very large, the task 
was supposed to be accomplished. But the true 
originality of a system of moral teaching depends not 
Rf' much upon the elements of which it is composed 
upon the manner in which they are fused into a 
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Byinmetrical whole, upon the proportionate yalue that 
is attached to different qualities, or, to state the same 
thing hy a single word, upon the type of character 
that is formed. llTow it is quite certain that the 
Christian type differs not only in degi’ee, but in hind, 
from the Pagan one. 

In applying the foregoing principles to the history 
of Christian ti’ansformations, we shotdd naturally 
expect three distinct classes of change. The first is 
the gradual evanescence of doctrines that clash with 
our moral sense. The second is the decline of the 
influence of those ceremonies, or purely speculative 
doctrines, which, without being opposed to con- 
science, are at least wholly beyond its sphere. The 
third is the substitution of the sense of right for the 
fear of punishment as the main motive to virtue, 

I reserve the consideration of the first of these 
three changes for the ensuing chapter, in which I 
shall examine the causes of religious persecution, and 
shall endeavour to trace the history of a long series 
of moral anomalies in speculation which prepared the 
way for that great moral anomaly in practice. The 
second change is so evident, that it is not necessaiy 
to dwell upon it, No candid person who is acquainted 
with history can fail to perceive the difference between 
the amount of reverence bestowed in the present day, 
by the great majority of men, upon mere speculative 
doctrines or ritualistic observances, and that which 
was once general. If we examine the Church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, w^e find it almost exclu- 
sively occupied with minute questions concerning 
the manner of the co-existence of the two natures in 
Christ. If we examine it in the middle ages, we find 
it absorbed in ritualism and pilgrimages. If we 
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examine it at tlie Beformation, we find it jtxst emei'ging 
beneatli the pressure of civilisation from this con- 
dition ; yet still the main speculative test was the 
doctrine concei’ning the Sacrament, which had no 
relation to morals ; and the main practical test, on 
the Continent at least, was the eating of meat on 
Fiddays.* In the present day, with the great body 
of laymen, such matters appear simply pueiile, be- 
cause they have no relation to morals. 

The third change is one which requires more atten- 
tion, for it involves the history of religious ten’orism 
— a history of the deepest but most painful interest to 


• In France especially the 
persecution on this ground was 
frightful. Thus, Bodiii tells 
xis that in 1639 the magistrates 
of Angers burnt alive those 
who were proved to have eaten 
meat on Fridayif they remained 
impenitent, and hung them if 
they repented. {Demon, des 
Sorciers, p. 216.) In England 
the subject was regarded in a 
very peculiar light. Partly be- 
cause Anglicanism clung closely 
to the Fathers, and partly be- 
cause England was a maritime 
country, fasting was not only 
encouraged, but sfrietly en- 
joined; and a long series, of 
laws and proclamations were 
accordingly issued between 
1648 and the Restoration, on- 
joining abstinence on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and through- 
out Lent ; ‘ considering that 
due aud godly abstinence is a 
mean to virtue, and to subdue 
men’s bodies of their souls 
and spirits; and considering, 
liso, rs^ecmtly that fishers, and 


men using the trade of fishing 
in the sea, may thereby the 
rather be .set on work.’ See a 
list of these laws in Hallam’s 
Const. Hist. voL i. A homily 
also enjoins fasting on the same 
complex ground. There are 
some very good remarks on 
the tendency of theologians to 
condemn more severely error 
than immorality, and in con- 
demning different errors to 
dwell most severely on tliose 
which are purely speculative, 
in Bayle, Fensies diverses, 
exeix. He says : ‘ Si un docteur 
de Sorhonne avoit la hardiesse 
de chanceler tant soit pen sur 
le myst^re de Ilncarnation 
. . . il couxoit risque du feu 
de la Grfeve ; mais s'il se con- 
tentoit d’avaneer quelques pro- 
positions de morale reMeliee, 
comme le fameux Escobar, on 
se eontenteroit de dire que 
cela n’est pas bien, et peut-etre 
on verroib la censure de son 
livre.’ 



all who study the intellectual and moral progress of 
Europe. 

It would he difficult, and perhaps not altogether 
desirable, to attain in the present day to any realised 
conception of the doctrine of future punishment as it 
was taught by the early Eathers, and elaborated and 
developed by the mediasval priests. That doctrine 
has now been thrown so much into the background, 
it has been so modified and softened and explained 
away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its ancient 
repulsiveness. It is sufficient to say, that it wns 
generally maintained that eternal damnation was the 
lot which the Almighty had reserved for an immense 
proportion of his creatures ; and that that damnation 
consisted not simply of the privation of ceiiiain ex- 
traordinary blessings, but also of the endurance of the 
most excruciating agonies. Perhaps the most acute 
pain the human body can undergo is that of fire ; 
and this, the early Patlaers assure us, is the eternal 
destiny of the mass of mankind. The doctrine was 
stated with the utmost literahsm and precision. In 
the two first apologies for the Christian faith it was 
distinctly asserted. Philosophy, it was said, had 
sometimes enabled men to look with contempt upon 
torments, as upon a transient evil ; hut Christianity 
presented a prospect before which the stoutest heart 
must quail, for its punishments were as eternal as 
they were excimciating.^ Origen, it is true, and his 


' ‘Sie et Epiciu'us omnem, 
crueiatum doloromqne depretiafc 
modicum quidem contempti- 
bilem proinintiando magnum 
vnro lion diuturniim. Enim- 
vsro nos qiu sub Deo omnium 
speculatore dispungimm:, qui- 


que seternam ab eo poenam pro- 
videmus merito soli innocentife 
oeeurrimus et pro sei en tise pleiii- 
tudiue et pro magnitudiiio iru- 
ciatus non diuturni verura 
senipiterni.’ (TertuUian,,i4yoi!. 
cap. xlv.) 
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disciple Gregory of Nyssa, in a somewhat hesitating 
manner, diverged from the prevailing opinion, and 
sti’ongly inclined to a figurative interpretation, and 
to the belief in the ultimate salvation of all ; i bat 
they were alone in their opinion. With these two 
exceptions, all the Fathei-s proclaimed the eternity of 
torments, and all defined those torments as the action 
of a literal fire upon a sensitive body. 2 'When the 
pagans argued that a body could not remain for ever 
unconsunaed in a material flame, they wei’e answei^ed 
by the analogies of the salamander, the asbestus, and 
tlie volcano ; and by appeals to the Divine Omnipo- 
tence, which was supposed to he continually exerted 
to prolong the tortures of the dead.® 

We may be quite sure that neither in the early 
Church, nor in any other period, was this doctrine 
umversally realised. There must have been thousands 
who, believing, or at least professing, that there was 
no salvation except in the Church, and that to be 

the same subject in a somewhat 
ferocious piis.sag( 3 ; ‘ Ipse rex 
Jupiter per torrentes ripas et 
atram vopiginem jurat religi- 
ose: destinatarn enim sibi cum 
suis cultoribus pceniim prioscius 
perhorreseit : nec tormentis ant 
modus ullus aut terminus. 
Dlic sapiens ignis membra urit 
et reficit: carpit et nutrit sieut 
ignes fulminum corpora tangmit 
nee absuinunt: sieut ignes 
AEtnse et Vesuvii et ardentiiun 
ubiquo terrarum flagrant nec 
proganhir: ita pmuale iilnd 
incendium non damnis arden- 
tium paseitur sed ine.xesa cor- 
in St. porum laeeratione nutritur.’ 
:xi. ec, [Ociavius, cap. xxxv.) 
treats 


• The opinions of this last 
Father on the subject, which 
are very little known, are clearly 
stated in that learned hook, 
Dallmns, De Poenis et Satisfao- 
timibus (Amsterdam, 1649), 
lib. iv. c. 7. For Origan’s well- 
known opinions, see Ibid. lib. 
iv. c. 6. 

® A long chain of quotations 
establishing this will be found 
in Swindon, On the Fire of 
Hell (London, 1727); and in 
TTorhoi-rys Enquiry concerning 
Fmishment (London, 
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excluded from salvation meant to be precipitated into 
an abyss of flames, looked back nevertkoless to the 
memory of a pagan mother, who had passed awaj'', if 
not with a feeling of vague hope, at least without the 
poignancy of despaii*. There must have been thou- 
sands who, though they would perhaps have admitted 
with a father that the noblest actions of the heathen 
were but ‘ splendid vices,’ read nevertheless the pages 
of the great histmiana of their country with emotions i| 

that were very little in conformity with such a theory. 

Nor, it may he added, wei'e these persons tho«e whose 
moral perceptions had been least developed by con- 
templating the gentle and tolerant character of the 
Christian Founder. Yet still the doctrine was 
stamped upon the theology of the age, and though 
it had not yet been introduced into art, it was 
realised to a degree which we at least can never 
reproduce ; for it was taught in the midst of perse- 
cution and conflict, and it flashed ujion the mind 
with all the vividness of novelty. Judaism had had 
nothing like it. It seems now to be generally ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of a future life, which is 
often spoken of as a centi'al conception of religion, 
was not included in the Levitical revelation, or at 
least was so faintly intimated that the people were 
unable to perceive it,^ During the captivity, indeed, 

' This fact had been noticed it contained no revelation of 
by several early English divines a future -world. Archbishop 
(BazTow and Berkeley among Whatoly, who strongly took zip 
the numher) ; bzit it was brought the view of Warbiirton concerti- 
znto especial relief by Warbnr- zng the fact, has, in one- of his 
tozz, who, as is well known, zn Essays on the Pemliariiics nf 
his Divine Legation, based a the Christian Religion, apjjlied 
curious argizment in favour of it vez-y skilfully to estalzlishing 
the divine origin of the Leviti- the divine origin, not indetid of 
eal religion upon the fact that Judaism, but of Christianity, 
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fcbe Jews obtained from their masters some notions 
on the subject, bnt even these were very vague, and 
the Sadducees, who rejected the new doctrine as an 
innovation, were entirely nn condemned. Indeed, it 
is pi’obable that the chosen people had less clear and 
correct knowledge of a future world than any other 
tolerably civilised nation of antiquity. Among the 
early popular traditions of the pagans, there were, it 
is true, some faint traces of a doctrine of hell, which 
are said to have been elaborated by Pythagoras, ^ and 
especially by Plato, who did more than any other 
ancient philosopher to develope the notion of expia- 
tion;® but these, at the period of the inse of Chris- 
tianity, had little or no influence upon the minds of 
men nor had they ever presented the same charac- 
teristics as the doctrine of the Church. For among 
the pagans future torture was supposed to be reserved 
exclusively for guilt, and for guilt of the most extreme 
and exceptional character. It was such culprits as 
Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that were selected 
as examples, and, excepting in the mysteries, ^ the 
subject never seems to have been brought very pro- 
minently forward. It was the distinctive doctrine 
of the^ Christian theologians, that sufferings more 
Excruciating than any the imagination could conceive 


because Christianity does con- 
tain a revelation of the future 
woi’ld. Both these writers con- 
tend that the well-known pas- 
sage in Joh does not refer to 
the resurrection. The subject 
has been dwelt on from another 
point of view by Chubb, Vol- 
taire, Strauss, and severd 
other wiiters. On the growth 
of the doctrine among the Jews, 


see Mackay’s Religious Revt- 
lopcTmnt of the Greeks and 
Hebrews, vol. ii. pp. 286-297. 

‘ Denis, Histoire des Mies 
morales dmis VAntiqidtL tom 
i. pp. 18, 19. 

® Ibid. pp. 104-106. 

_ ® On the place representa- 
tions of Tartarus had in the 
mysteries, seeMagnin, Origines 
du Theatre, tom. i, pp. SlISf. 
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were reseryecl for miliions, and might he the lot of 
the most benevolent and heroic of manldnd. That 
religious error was itself the worst of crimes, was 
before the Reformation the nniversal teaching of the 
Christian Church. Can we wonder that there were 
some who refused to regard it as an Evangel ? 

If we pursue this painful subject into the middle 
ages, we find the conception of punishment by hteral 
fire elaborated with more detail. The doctrine, too, 
of a purgatory even for the saved had grown up. 
Without examining at length the origin of this last 
tenet, it may be sufficient to say that it Avas a natural 
continuation of the doctrine of penance ; that the 
jDagan poets had had a somewhat similar conception, 
which Virgil introduced into his famous description 
of the regions of the dead ; that the Manichmans 
looked forward to a strange process of purification 
after death ; ^ and that some of the Fathei’s appear 
to have held that at the day of judgment all men 
must pass thi’ough a fire, though apparently rather 
for trial than for purification, as the virtuous and 
orthodox were to pass unscathed, while had people 
and people with erroneous theological ojnnions Avere 
to be bui’nt,''^ Besides this, the doctrine perhaps 

* The Manichseans are said of the ancients had a notion 
to have believed that the about fire being the portal of 
sonls of the dead were ptiii- the unseen world. Herodotus 
fied in the sun ; that they (lib. v. c. 92) tells a curious 
were then borne in the moon story about Periander, a tyrant 
to the angels ; and that the of Corinth, who invoked the 
phases of the moon were caused shade of his wife ; but she re- 
by the increase or diminution fiised to answer his questions, 
of the freight. (Beausobre, alleging that she was too cold ; 
Hist, critique du ManicMisme, for though dresses had been 
lorn. i. pp. 243-24-4.) placed in her tomb, they wore 

Dalkcus, Be Pmis et Satis- of no use to her, as they had 
factionihus, lib. w. c. 9. Some not been burnt. 
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softened a little the terrorism of eternal pTinislanient 
y diminisliing tlie number of those who were to en- 
dure it; though, on the other hand, it represented 
extreme suffering as reserved for almost all men after 
death. It may be added, that its financial advan- 
tages are obvious and undeniable. 

There vras in the tenth century one strikino' 
^ample of a theologian following in the traces of 
Origen, and,^ as far as I know, alone in the middle 
ages, maintaining the figurative interpretation of the 
fire of hell. This was John Scotus Erigena, a very 
remarkable man, who, as his name imports,* and as 
his contemporaries inform iis, was an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, for the most part, that life 
of a wandering scholar for wliich his countrymen 
have always been famous. His keen wit, his great 
and varied genius, and his knowledge of Greek, soon 
gamed him an immense reputation. This last ac- 
quirement was then extremely rare, but it had been 
kept up m the Irish monasteries some time after it 
had disappeared from the other seminaries of Europe, 
fecotus threw himself with such ardour into both of 
the great systems of Greek philosophy, that some 
have regarded him principally as the last represen- 
tatave of Heoplatonism, and otimrs as the founder of 
Scholasticism.2^ He displayed on all questions a sin- 
gular disdain for authority, and a spirit of the boldest 
free thought, which, Hke Origen, with whose works 

die name Westminster (an. 880 ). 
of the Irish; It was afterwards He is regarded in Vhr. fiv.t 
■ monopolised light by M. Guizot in Ids His- 

u" of Scotland. to% o/civiiisation ■ and fn Gm 
hrigena means, born in Erin— second by M. St -Rene Tailhui 
dim’, in his able and learned 
if "'“^sing notice of treatise on Scotus. 
ocotus Erigena in Matthew of 
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he was probably much, imbued, he defended by a 
lavish employment of allegories. Among the doc- 
trines he disbelieved, and therefore treated as alle- 
gorical, was that of the fire of helL‘ 

ScotuSj however, was not of his age. The ma- 
terial conceptions of medisevalism harmonised admir- 
ably with the material doctrine : and after the I’cli- 
gious terrorism that followed the twelfth century, 
that doctrine attained its full elaboration. The 
agonies of hell seemed then the central fact of re- 
ligion, and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of 
men. The whole intellect of Europe was employed 
in illustrating them. All literature, all painting, all 
eloquence, was concenti'ated upon the same dreadful 
theme. By the pen of Dante and by the pencil of 
Orgagna, by the pictures that crowded every church, 
and the sermons that rang from every pulpit, the 
maddening terx’or was sustained. The saint was 
often permitted in visions to behold the agonies of 
the lost, and to recount the spectacle he had wit- 
nessed, He loved to tell how by the lurid glare of 
the eternal flames he had seen millions wiithing in 
every form of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs rolling 
with unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and 
mutilated and quivering with pain, tortm'ed by pangs 
that seemed ever keener by the recurrence, and 
shrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitying heaven. 
Hideous beings of dreadful aspect and of fantastic 
forms hovered around, mocking them amid their 
torments, casting them into cauldrons of boiling 

' On the doctrines of Seotns, tom, iii, p. 95 ; Alexandri Jlisi. 

■ and especially on that about Eccles. tom, \d, pp. 361-36S. 
hell, see Tailland'er, Scot. Eri- According to this last winter, 
gene, pp. 176-180; Ampere, Scotusadinitted literal torments 
Hist. litUraire de la France, for the devil, hut not for man. 
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brimstone, or inventing new tortures moi’e subtle 
mid. more refined.. A.niicl all tins a sulphur stream 
was ever seething, feeding and intensifying the waves 
of fire. There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tortures were ever varied in their character, and 
they never palled for a moment upon the sense. 
Sometimes, it was said, the flames while retainino’ 
their intensity withheld their light. A shroud o1 
darkness covered the scene, but a ceaseless shriek of 
anguish attested the agonies that were below. ^ 

It is useless to follow the subject into detail. We 
may reproduce the ghastly imagery that is accumu- 
lated in the sermons and in the legends of the age. 
We may estimate the untiring assiduity with which 
the Catholic priests sought in the worst acts of human 
tyranny, and in the dark recesses of tlieir own ima- 
ginations, new forms of torture, to ascribe tliem to 
the Creator. We can never conceive the intense 
vividness with wliich these conceptions were realised, 
or the madness and the misery they produced. For 
those were ages of impheit and unfaltering credulity ; 
they were ages when none of the distractions of the 
present day divided the intellect, and when theology 
was the single focus upon which the imagination was 
concentrated. They were ages, too, when the modern 
tendency to soften or avoid repulsive images w'as 
altogether unknown, and when, in the general para- 
lysis of the reason, every influence wms exerted to 
stimulate the imagination. Wherever the worshipper 

’ The details of many of has noticed tins passion for de- 
these visions are given in their tailed pietoes of hell (^yhich 
hill force m Stamden ; and in seems to date from St. Grermrv 
Vl^nzp^BicminaiTeinfernal, the Great) Tvith his usual ibree 
art. b/njer. Dean Milman, in and justice. 
hxa Hist, of Latin Christianity, 
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txirned, lie was met by new forms of torture, elaborated 
with sucli minute detail, and enforced with sucli a 
vigour and distinctness, tliat they must have clung 
for ever to the mind, and chilled every natural im- 
pulse towards the Creator. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise ? Men were told that the Almighty, by 
the fiat of his uncontrolled power, had called into 
being countless miUions whom He knew to be destined 
to eternal, excruciating, unspeakable agony ; that He 
had placed millions in such a position that such agony 
was inevitable ; that He had prepared their place of 
torment, and had kindled its undying flame ; and 
that, prolonging their lives for ever, in order that 
they might be for ever wretched, He would make the 
contemplation of their sufferings one of the elements 
of the happiness of the redeemed.^ Ho other religious 
teachers had ever proclaimed such tenets, and as long 
as they were realised intensely, the benevolent ]3re- 
cepts and the mild and gentle ideal of the Hew 
Testament could not possibly be influential. Tbe 
two things were hopelessly incongruous. The sense 
of the Divine goodness being destroyed, the whole 
fabric of natural religion crumbled in the dust. Prom 
that tiaie religion was necessarily diverted from the 
moral to the dogmatic, and became an ai‘tiflcial thing 
of relics and ceremonies, of credulity and persecution, 
of asceticism and terrorism. It centred entirely upon 
the priests, who supported it mainly by intimidation. 

I have already, when examining the phenomena of 
witchcraft, noticed the influence of this doctrine upon 
the imagination, which it has probably done more to 

’ St. Thomas Aquinas says, datiir eis iit pcenam impiorum 
‘ TJt beatitudo sanetoz-iiin eis perfccte videant.’ 
wagis eomplaceat et de ea ^nsest. xciv. art. 1.) 

uberiores giatias Deo agaiit, 
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disease tlian almost all other moral and intellectual 
agencies combined, I shall hereafter touch upon its 
effecis, upon the intellectual history of Europe, upon 
the timidity and disingenuousness of enquiry — the 
distrust, and even hatred, of intellectual honesty it 
encouraged. There is, however, a still more painful 
effect to be noticed. That the constant contemplation 
of suffering, especially when that contemplation is 
devoid of passion, has a tendency to blunt tbe affec- 
tions, and thus destroy the emotional part of humanity, 
is one of the most familiar facts of common observa- 
tion. The law holds good even in men, like surgical 
operators, who contemplate pain solely for the benefit 
of others. The first repulsion is soon exchanged for 
indifference, the indifference speedily becomes interest, 
and the interest is occasionally heightened to positive 
enjoyment. Hence the anecdotes I’elated of surgeons 
who have derived the most exquisite pleasure from 
the operations of their profession, and of persons who, 
being unable to suppress a morbid delight in the con- 
templation of suffering, have determined to utilise 
their defect, and have become the most unfliu(,*bing 
operators in the hospitals. JSTow it is sufficiently 
manifest that upon this emotional part of humanity 
depends by far the greater number of kind acts that 
are done in the world, and especially the prevailing 
ideal and standard of humanity. There are, no doubt, 
persons who are exceedingly benevolent through a 
sense of duty, while their temperament remains 
entirely callous. There are even cases in which the 
callousness of temperament increases in proportion 
to the active benevolence, for it is acquired in con- 
templating suffering for the purpose of relieving it, 
and. as Bishon Butler reminds ns ‘ nnfivo EsiEi+a 0T.J4 
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strengtliened, wMle passive impressions are ■weakened 
by repetition.’ But tbe overwbelming majoritj are 
in these matters governed by their emotions. Their 
standard and their acts depend upon the liveliness of 
their feelings. If this be so, it is easy to conceive 
what mnst have been the result of the contemplations 
of medisevalism. There is a fresco in the gi’eab 
monastery of Pavia which might be regarded as tbe 
emblem of tbe age. It represents a monk with clasped 
hands, and an expression of agonising terror upon Ins 
countenance, straining over the valley of vision where 
the sufferings of the lost were displayed, -while the 
inscription above reveals his one harrowing thought, 

‘ Quis sustinebit ne descendam moriens ? ’ 

In such a state of thought, we should naturally 
expect that the direct and powerful tendency of this 
doctrine would he to produce a general indifference 
to human sufferings, or even a bias towards acts of 
bai'baidty. Yet this only gives an inadequate 'con- 
ception of its effects. For not only were men oon- 
stantly expatiating on these ghastly pictures, they 
were also constantly associating them with gratitude 
and with joy. They believed that the truth of 
Obristianity implied the eternal torture of a vast 
proportion of their fellow-creatures, and they believed 
that it would he a gross impiety to wish that Chris- 
tianity was untrue. They had collected with such 
assiduity, and had interpreted with such a revolting 
literalism, every rhetorical passage in the Bihle that 
could be associated with their doctiine, that they had 
firmly persuaded themselves that a material and 
eternal fire formed a central truth of their faith, and 
that, in the words of an Anglican clergyman, ‘ the 
hell described in the G-ospel is not with the same 
VOL. T, T 
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particularity to be met with iu any c)i]iei* i‘oligion 
t.hat is or liatb been in the whole world. ’ * Habitually 
treating the language of pai’ablc as if it was the lan- 
guage of liistory, they came to regard it as rery truly 
their ideal of happiness, to rest for ever on Abrahanrs 
bosom, and to contemplate for ever the torments of 
their brother in hell. They felt \^dth St. Augustine 
that ‘ the end of religion is to become like the object 
of worship,’ and they represented the Deity as con- 
tiiiing his affection to a small section of his creatures, 
and inflicting on all others the most liorrible and 
eternal .suffering 

How it is undoubtedly true, that when doctrines of 
this kind are intensely realised, they will prove most 
eSlGaGious iir dispelling the apathy on religious sub- 
jects which is the common condition of maidcind. 
They will pi’oduce great earnestness, great self-sacri- 
fice, great singleness of purpose. Loyola, who had 
studied with profound sagacity the springs of enthu- 
siasm, assigned in his spiritual exercises an entire day 
to be spent in meditating upon eternal daumation, and 
in most great religious revivals the doctrine has 
occupied a prominent place. It is also undoubtedly 
true, that in. a few splendid instances the effect of this 
realisation has been to raise up missionary teachers of 
such heroic and disinterested zeal, that their lives are 
among the grandest pages in the whole range of bio- 
graphy. But although this may he its effect upon 
some singularly noble natures, there can be little 
question that in the vast majority of eases its tendency 
will be to indurate the charactei', to diffuse abroad a 
callousness and insensibility to the sirff’ering of others 


* Swinden, p. 129. 
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tliat will profonndlj debase Kumanity, If you raal<o 
tbe detailed and exquisite toi’tures of multitudes tbe 
liabitual object of tbe thoughts and imaginations of 
men, you will necessarily produce in most of them a 
gradual indifference to human suffering, and in some 
of them a disposition to regard it with positive delight. 
If you fmdher assure men that these sufferings form 
an integral part of a revelation which they are hound 
to regard as a message of good tidings, you will 
induce them to stifle every feeling of pity, and almost 
to encourage their insensibility as a virtue. If you 
end your teaching by i;elling them that the Being who 
is the ideal of their lives, confines his affection to the 
members of a single Church, that He will torture for 
ever all wlio are not found within its pale, and that 
bis children will for ever contemplate those tortures 
in a state of unalloyed felicity, you will prepare the 
way for every form of persecution that can be directed 
against those who are without. He who most fully 
realised these doctrines, would he the most tmhappy 
or the most unfeeling of manhind. Ho possible 
prospect of individual bliss could reconcile a truly 
humane man who followed the impulse of his hu- 
manity, to the thought that those who wore external 
to his faith were destined to eternal fire. Ho truly 
humane man could avoid wishing, that rather than 
this should be the case, he and aU others should sleep 
the sleep of annihilation. "When the doctrine was in- 
tensely realised and implicitly believed, it must, there- 
fore, have had one or other of two effects. It must 
have produced au intensity of compassion that would 
involve extreme unhappiness and would stimulate to 
extreme heroism, or it must have produced an abso- 
lute callousness and a positive inclination to ininct 
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suffering upon the heretic. It does not require much 
knowledge of human nature to pereeirc that the spirit 
of Torquemada must be more common than that of 
Xavier. 

That this was actually the case must be evident to 
anyone who is not wilfully blind to the history of 
Christendom. I have mentioned that writer who in 
the second century dilated most emphatically on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment by fire as a means of 
intinaidation. In another of his works he showed 
very clearly the influence it exercised upon his own 
character. He had written a treatise dissuading the 
Christians of his day from frequenting the public 
sj^ectacles, He had collected on the subject many 
arguments, some of them very powerful, and others 
extremely grotesque ; but he perceived that to make 
liis exhortations forcible to the majointy of his readers, 
he must point them to some counter-attraction. He 
accordingly proceeded — and his style assumed a richer 
glow and a more impetuous eloquence as he rose to 
the congenial theme— to tell them that a spectacle 
was reserved for them, so fascinating and so attrac- 
tive that the most joyous festivals of earth faded 
into insignificance by the comparison. That spectacle 
was the agonies of their fellow-countrymen, as they 
writhe amid the torments of hell, ‘ What,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ shall be the magnitude of that scene ? 
How shall I wonder ? How shall I laugh ? How 
^haU I rejoice ? How shall I triumph when I behold 
so many and such illustrious kings, who were siiid 
to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter 
their god in the lowest darkness of liell ! Then shall 
the soldiers who had persecuted, the name of Christ 
•burn in more cruel fire than any they had kindled for 
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the saints. . . . Tlien shall the tragedians ponr forth 
in their own mi.sfortane more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre to I’esound, 
while the comedian's powers shall he better seen as 
he becomes more flexible by the heat. Then shall 
the di'iver of the circus stand forth to view all blush- 
ing in his flaming chariot, and the gladiators pierced, 
not by spears, hut hy darts of fire. . . . Compared 
with such Spectacles, with such subjects of triumi^h 
as these, what cau prsetor or consul, quaestor or pontiff, 
afford ? and even now faith can bring them near, 
imagination can depict them as present.’ ^ 

I have quoted this very painful passage not so 

* ‘ Quse tunc speetaculi lati- tune xystici contemplandi non 
tudo ? Quid admirer ? Quid in gyinnasiis sed in igno jaeu- 
rideam ? ubi gaudeam ? ubi ex- lati ; ni.si quod na tunc quidera 
ultem, speetans tot et tantos illos velim risos, ut qiii malim 
reges, qui in ccelum reeepti ad eos potius conspcctum in- 
nuntiabantur cum ipso Jove et satiabilera conferre qui in do- 
ipsis suis testibu.«j in imis tene- minum dessevierunt. Hie esfc 
bris congemescentes ! Item ille dicain fabri aut qumstuarne 
presides parsecutores dominici fili us, sabbati destructor, Sama- 
nominis siBvioribus quam ipsi rites et dminonium habens. 
flammis ssevierunt iusultantibus Hie est quern ,a J uda redemistis, 
contra Christianosliqtieseentes! hie est ille arundineet colaphis 
qtios prmterea sapientes illos diverberiitus, sputamenti.s de-^ 
philosoplios eoram discipulis decoratus, felle et aeeto po- 
suis tina couflagratiouibus eru- tatus. Hie est quem clani 
bescent6s,quibus nihil ad Deum diseentes subripuerunt xit re- 
pertinere suadebnnt, qui bus surrexisse dicatur, vel hortn- 
animas ant nullas aut non in lanus detraxit ne laetueEa sues 
pristina corpora redituras af- trequentia commeantium lasde- 
lirraabanfc! Etiara poetas non rentur. Ut talia .speetes, ut 
ad Ehadamanthi nec ad Minois talibus exultes, quis tibi prmtor, 
sed iid inopinati Cbristi tribunal aut consul, aut quifistor, aut 
jjalpitantes. Tunc niagi.s tra- sacerdos de siid liberalita.te 
gffidi audiendi magis scilicet prajstabit? Et tamen hsec jam 
vocales in sua propria calami- quodammodo habeimvs per 
tate. Tunc histriones cogno- fidem, spiritu iraaginante re- 
Bcendi solutiores multo per pwesentata.’ (Tertullian, De 
ignem. Tune spectandus auriga Sj)eciae. cap. xxx.) 
in flaminea rota totus riibens ; 
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raucli as an instance of the excesses of a morbid dis- 
position embittered bj persecution, as because it fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the influence of a 
certain class of I’ealisations on the affections. For iu 
tracing what may be called the psychological history 
of Europe, we are constantly met by a great contra- 
diction, which can only be explained by siich con- 
siderations. By the confession of all parties, the 
Chi-istian religion was designed to he a religion of 
philanthropy, and love was represented as the dis- 
tinctive test or charactei-istic of its true members. 
As a matter of fact, it has pi'obably done mOre to 
quicken the affections of mankind, to promote pity, 
to create a pure and merciful ideal, than any other 
influence that has ever acted on the world. But 
while the marvellous influence of Chi'istianity in this 
respect has heen acknowledged by all who have mas- 
tered the teachings of history, while the religious 
minds of every land and of every opinion have re- 
cognised in its Founder the liighest conceivable ideal 
and embodiment of compassion as of puinty, it is a 
no less incontestable truth that for many centuries 
the Christian priesthood pursued a policy, at least 
towards those who differed from their opinions, im- 
plying a callousness and absence of the emotional 
part of humanity which, has seldom heen paralleled, 
and perhaps never sm’passed. From Julian, who ob- 
served that no wild beasts were so ferocious as angry 
theologians, to Montesquieu, who discussed as a 
psychological phenomenon the inhumanity of monks, 
the fact has been constantly recognised. The monks, 
the Inquisitors, and in general the medieeval clei'gy, 
present a type that is singularly well defined, and is 
in many respects exceedingly noble, but which is 
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marked bj a total absence of mere natural 
affection. In zeal, in courage, in perseverance, in 
self-sacrifice, tboj towered tar above the average of 
ina,nkind ; but they were always as ready to inflict/ 
as to endure suffering. These were the men who 
chanted their Te Deums over the massacre of the 
Albigenses or of St. Bartholomew, who fanned and 
stimulated the Crusades and the religious wars, ■who 
exulted over the carnage, and strained every nerve 
to prolong the struggle, and, when the zeal of the 
warrior had begun to flag, mourned over the languor 
of faith, and contemplated the sufferings they had 
caused with a satisfaction that was as pitiless as it 
W'as unselfish. Those ■were the men w-ho were at 
once the instigators and the agents of that horrible 
detailed persecution that stained almost every pro- 
vince of Europe with the blood of Jews and hei*etics, 
and which exhibits an amount of cold, pasuonlcs'^, 
studied and delibei'ate barbarity unrivalled in the 
history of mankind.* 

ISTow, when a tendency of this kind is hahitually 
exhibited among men who are unquestionably ac- 
tuated by tlie stronge.st sense of duty, it may be 
assumed that it is connected with some pi’hiciple 


• We shall have ample evi- 
dence of this in the next chap- 
ter, At present it is srifficient 
to nay that the tise of the it/ow 
lire in hurning heretics was in 
many districts habitual. In 
t hat curious book, the ScaUgc- 
rana (a record of the conversa- 
tion of Joseph Scaliger, by an 
intimate friend ■who lived in 
his house), 'tve have a horrible 
description of one of the.se exe- 
cutions in Gnienne : ‘ J’avois. 


environ seize ans que je vis 
brusler un Jacobin qui fermoit 
la hoiiehe anxPapistes: on le 
d^gi’ada et on le brusla a petit 
feu, le lianfc avee des cordes 
mouillees par les aissellos pres 
la potenee, et la on mottoit le 
fen dessons tellement qu'il 
estoitdemy consume avant qu’il 
fut mort.’ "(Art. Heretic). Idee, 
too, art. Sorciers, and Cousin’s 
account of the execution of 
Xnnini.) 
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they have adopted, or -vvitli the moral atmosphere 
they "breathe. It must have an intellectual oi- logical 
antecedent, and it must have what may be termed 
an emotional antecedent. By the first I understand 
ceidain principles or trains of reasoning which induce 
men to believe that it is their duty to persecute. By 
the second, I understand a tendency or disposition ot 
feeling that harmonises with persecution, remove;j 
the natural reluctance on the subject, and predisposes 
men to accept any reasoning of whicb pei'secution is 
the conchision. The logical antecedents of perse- 
cution I shall examine in the next chapter. I’he 
most important emotional antecedent is, I believe, to 
be found in the teaching concerning the future world. 
It was the natural result of that teaching, that men 
whose lives present in many respects examples of 
the noblest virtue, were nevoidheless conspicuous for 
ages as pi’odigies of barbarity, and proved absolatelj 
indifferent to the sufferings of all who dissented from 
theii’ doctrines, hfor was it only towards the heretic 
that this inhumanity was displayed ; it was reflected 
more or less in the whole penal system of the time. 
"We have a striking example of this in the history of 
torture. In ancient Greece, torture was never em- 
ployed except in cases of treason. In the best days 
of ancient Rome, notwithstanding the notorious in- 
humanity of the people, it w'as exclusively confined 
to the slaves. In mediseval Christendom it was made 
use of to an extent that was probably unexampled 
in any earlier period, and in cases that fell under the 
cognisance of the clergy it Avas applied to eveiy class 
of the community.' And what strikes us most in 

' In cases of heresy and trea- one of the old authorities on 
son, hut tho first were of course the subject says: ‘In erimine 
hy far the most common. As hmresis omnes illi torquemU 
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considering tlie mediaeTal tori.n.res, is not so mncli 
fheir diabolical barbarity, whicb it is indeed impos- 
sible to exaggerate, as the exti-aordinaiy variety, and 
what may be termed the artistic skill, they displayed. 
They represent a condition of thought in which men 
had pondered long and carefully on all the forms of ' 
suffering, had compared and combined the different 
kinds of torture, till they had become the most con- 
summate masters of their art, had expended on the 
subject all the resources of the utmost ingenuity, and 
had pursued it with the ardour of a passion. The 
system was matured under the mediaeval habit of 
thought, it was adopted by the Inquisitors, and it 
received its finishing touches from their ingenuity. 


sunt qxii in crimine liesse nia- 
jestatis humiinije torqueri pos- 
sunt; quia longe gravius est 
divinum quara tempomlem 
lirdere inajestatein, ac proiado 
iiobilos, milites, decuriones, 
doctores, et omnes qui quantA- 
libet prierogativA prsetulgent 
in crimine hmresis et in crimine 
Ise-siB majeetatis humanaj tor- 
queri possunt . . . quo fit 
quod Biinores viginti quinque 
aiinis propter suspieionem 
]^^^?resis et Isesse majestatis tor- 
(jueri possunt, minores etiam 
quatunrdeeim annis terrerl et 
habenA vel ferulA emdi.’ (Suarez 
de Paz, Praxis Ecclesiasttca et 
Sceoularis [1619], p. 168.) 

‘ The extraordinary ingenu- 
ity of the mediaeval tortures, 
and the extent to wliich they 
were elaborated by the clergy, 
is well shown in an article on 
torture by Villegille, in Lacroix, 
le Moyen Age et la lienaissance 
(Paris, 18-18), tom. iii. The 
wrigitail works on the subject 


are very numerous, and possess 
a great but painful interest. 
Perhaps the fullest is Marsilius’ 
(a lawyer of Bologna) IVaciatus 
de QiKestionibus (1629 and 
1537 — both editions in black 
letter). Marsilius boasted that 
ha was the inventor of tlie 
torture that consisted of de- 
priving the prisoner of all sleep 
— a torture which was especially 
used in the Slates of the Church : 

‘ In Statu Ecclesiastioo hi duo 
modi magls in usu sunt, ut et 
tormentum taxillorum , et vigilife 
per sonmi subtractionem, qneni 
modniu invenisse asserit Mar- 
silins.’ {Chartaria, Praxis In- 
terrogandorum Eeorum [Eoraie, 
1618], p. 198.) Besides these 
works, there are full accounts 
of the nature of the tortures 
in Simancao’ De CatJmliois Jn- 
stitutimilms, Eymericus’ Bi~ 
rectoriuin Inquisitorum, and 
many other works to which 
they refer. 
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In every prison the crucifix and the rack stood side 
})j side, and in almost every country the abolition of 
tortni’e was at last effected by a movement which the 
Church opposed, and by men whom she had cursed. 
In England, it is true, torture had always been il- 
legal, though it had often been employed, especially 
in ecclesiastical cases ; i but almost every other coun- 
try illustrates the position I have stated. In Prance, 
probably the first illustrions opponent of tortnre was 
hfontaigne, the fii-st of the French sceptics ; the cause 
was soon afterwards taken tip by Charroii and by 
Bayle; it was then adopted by Voltaire, Montesqttfen, 
and the Encyclopiedists ; and it finally triumphed 
when the Church had been shattered by the Revo- 
lution.'^ In Spain, torture began to fall into disuse 
under Charles III., on one of the few occasions when 
the Government wms in direct opposition to the 
Church.^ In Italy the great opponent of torture was 

‘ On the extent to which it was one of the mcasiu'cs of 
was employed by the Catholics, reform conceded to the revo- 
under Mary, in the trials of lutionary party. All torture, 
Protestants, see Strutt’s Man- however, was not abolished till 
ners of tJie English People, the Bevolution ■ was actually 
vol. iii. p. 46; and on the ex- triumphant, and the abolition 
tent to which it was employed was one of the first acts of 
by Protestants in the trials of the democrats. (See Loise- 
Gatholic priests, see Hallani, leur, 8ur les Pdnes.) Besides 
Const. Hist. (ed. 1827), vol. i. the essays of Montaigne, tor- 
p. 159; and the evidence col- ture was denounced in the 8a- 
lected in Milner’s Letters to a gesse of Charron, in the Con- 
Prehendarg. Bishops Grindal imiTOS-fcsd’-Enirfr of Bayle, and 
and Coxe suggested the appli- in many parts of the writings 
cation of torture to the Catholic of Voltaire (see, e.g., art, 
priests. Pwmde, Hist., vol. vii. Torture, iu Phil. Diet.) and ins 
pp. 418, 419. See, too. Bar- contemporaries. 

I’ington On the Statutes, pp. 80, “ Buckle’s Hist., vol. ii. p. 

and 440, 441, 140, note. Luis Vives, a rather 

* The suppression of one de- famous Spanish philosopher, 
partment of torture was effected in his Annotat ions to St. Au- 
in France as early as 1780, and gustine, had protested against 
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Beccaria, tlie friend of Helvetins and of Holbacli, 
and tire avowed exponent of tlio principles of lions- 
seau.^ Translated by Moreliet, commented on by 
Yoltaire and Diderot, and supported by tlie -whole 
weight of the French philosophers, the work of Bec- 
caria flew triumphantly over Europe, and vastly ac- 
celerated the movement that produced it. Under the 
influence of that movement, the Empress of Russia 
abolished torture in her dominions, aud accompanied 
the abolition by an edict of toleration. Under the 
same influence, Frederick of Prussia, whose adherence 
to the philosophical principles was notorious, took 
the same step, and his example was speedily followed 
by Duke Leopold of Tuscany. FTor is there, upon 
reflection, anything surprising in tliis. The move- 
ment that destroyed torture was much less au intel- 
lectual than an emotional movement. It represented 
much less a discovery of the reason than an increased 
intensity of sympathy. If we asked what positive 
arguments can be adduced on the subject, it would 
be difficult to cite any that was not perfectly familiar 


tortm-o as early as the first half 
of the sixteenth century. His 
opinions on this subject were 
vehemently denorrnced by a 
bishop named Simaneas, in a 
very remarkable book called 
Be CathoUcis Inetitutionibus 
ad frmcavendas et ext ir pan- 
das ilcereses (1569), to which I 
shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer, Simaneas observes that 
‘ Inquisitores Apostolici ssepis- 
sime reos torquere solent he 
defends the practice with great 
energy, on the authority of 
theologians; and he gives a 


very vivid description of dif- 
ferent modes of torture tlie In- 
quisitors employed in their 
dealings with heretics (pp. 297- 
309). Seealso, on this horrible 
subject, Llorente, HisU of In- 
quisition. Simaneas notices 
thiit, in other countries, cri- 
minals were in his day tortured 
in public, but in Spain in secro*- 
(p. 305). 

* On the influence of Bee* 
caria, see Loiseleur, pp. 335- 
338. Morellet’s translation 
passed through seven editions 
in six months. 
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to all classes at cTCry period of tlie middle ages.* 
That hravo criminals sometimes escaped, and that 
timid persons sometimes falsely declared themselves 
guilty; that the guiltless frequently underwent a 
horrible pxtnishment, and that the moral influence of 
legal decisions was seriously weakened ; 2— these argu- 
ments, and such as these, were as much truisms in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries as they are at pre- 
sent. ITor was it by such means that the change was 
effected. Torture was abolished because in the pro- 
gress of civilisation the sympathies of men became 
more expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others more acute, their judgments more indulgent, 
their actions more gentle. To subject even a guilty 
man to the horrors of the I’ack, seemed atrocious and 
barbarous, and therefore the rack was destroyed. 
It was paid of the great movement which abolished 
barbarous amusements, mitigated the asperities and 
refined the manners of all classes. ISTow it is quite 
certain that those who seriously regarded eternal suf- 
fering as the just punishment of the fretfulness of a 
child, could not possibly look upon torture with the 
same degree and kind of repulsion as their less ortho- 
dox neighbours. It is also certain, that a period in 
which religion, by dwelling incessantly on the legends 
of the martyrs, or on the agonies of the lost, -made 


There is, perhaps, one ex- 
3ption to this. Becearia 
grounded much of his reasoning 
the doctrine of the social 
compact. I cannot, however, 
think that this argument had 
much influence in producing 
the change. 

It is worthy of notice that 
6t. Augustine perceived very 


clearly the evil of torture, and 
stated the case against it with 
his usual force and terseness : 
‘ Cum quseriturutrum sit uocens 
crueiatur et innocens iuit pro 
ineerto scelere certissimas 
pmnas.’ {I)e Civ. Dei, lib. xix. 
cap. 6); but he concluded that 
.it was iiecessai’y. 
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the combinatioii of new and horrible forms of suffer- 
f ing the habitual employment of the imagination, was 

of all others that in which the system of torture was 
I likely to he most atrocious. It may be added, that 

the very frame of mind that made men assail the 
i practice of torture, made them also assail the medise- ii 

[ val doctrine of future punishment. The two things ' 

i grew out of the same condition of society. They 

flourished together, and they declined together. 

The truth is, that in every age the penal code will 
in a great degree vary with the popular estimate of 
, guilt. Philosophers have written much on the purely 

preventive character of legal punishments ; but it 
requires but little knowledge of history, or even of 
s human nature, to show that a code constructed 

I; altogether on such a principle is impossible. It is 

f indeed true, that all acts morality condemns do not 

I fall within the province of the legislator, and that this 

fact is more fully appreciated as civilisation advances.* 

; It is true, too, that, in an early stage, the severity of 

i punishments results in a great measure from the pre- 

vailing indifference to the infliction of suffering. It 
is even true that the especial prominence or danger 
i of some crime will cause men to visit it for a time 

r with penalties that seem to bear no proportion to its 

moi’al enormity. Yet it is, I think, impossible to 
examine penal systems without pei’ceiving that they 
can only be efficient dnring a long period of time, 
when they accord substantially with the popular 

’ The tendency of all penal is well known. As a modern 
systems constructed under the instance of this, Sweden is 
infinenee of the clergy to make perhaps the most remarkable, 
f- the legal code coextensive with See the striking hook of llr. 

the moral code, and to make Laing, upon its present con- 
punishments as much as pos- dition, 

Bible of the nature of expiation, 
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estimate of the enormity of guilt. Every system, by 
admitting extenuating circumstances and graduated 
punishments, implies this, and ev^ery judgment that 
is passed by the public is virtually an appeal to an 
ideal standard. When a punishment is pronounced 
excessive, it is meant that it is greater than was 
deserved. When it is pronounced inadequate, it is 
meant that it is less than was deserved. Even re- 
garding the law simply as a preventive measure, it 
is necessary that it should thus reflect the prevailing 
estimate of guilt, for otherwise it would come into 
(iollision with that public opinion which is essential 
to its operation. Thus, towards the close of the 
last century, both murder and horse- stealing were 
punished by death. In the first case, juries readily 
brought in verdicts, the public sanctioned those ver- 
dicts, and the law was efficacious. In the second 
case the criminals were almost usually acquitted ; and 
when they were executed, pubUc opinion was shocked 
and scandalised. The reason of this was, that men 
looked upon death as a punishment not incommen- 
surate with the guilt of murder, but exceedingly dis- 
proportionate to that of theft. In the advance of 
civilisation, there is a constant tendency to mitigate 
the severity of penal codes, for men learn to realise 
more intensely the suffering they are inflicting ; and 
they at the same time become more sensible of the 
palliations of guUt. When, however, such a doctrine 
concerning the just reward of crime as I have noticed 
is believed and realised, it must inevitably have the 
effect of retarding the progress. 

Such, then, were the natural effects of the popular 
teaching on the subject of future punishment which 
was universal during the middle ages, and during the 
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felxteentli and tlie greater part of the sc:ventet}ntli 
century. How completely that teaching has jia-ssed 
away must be evident to anyone who will take the 
pains of comparing old theological literature with 
modern teaching. The hideous pictures of mateiial 
fire and of endless torture which were once so 
carefully elaborated and so constantly enforced, Lave 
been replaced by a few vague sentences on tbe su]»jet,.“t 
of ‘perdition,’ or by the general assertion of a future 
adjustment of the inequalities of life ; and a doctrine 
which grows out of the moi*al faculty, and is au 
element in every truly moral religion, has been thus 
silently substituted for a doctrine which was the 
greatest of all moi'al difficulties. The etexmity of 
punishment is, indeed, still strenuously defended by 
many ; but the natui’e of that punishment, which had 
been one of the most pi’omment points in every pre- 
^•ious discussion on the subject, has now completely 
disappeared from controversy. The ablest theologians 
once regarded their doctrine as one that might he 
defended, but could not possibly be so stated as not 
at first sight to shock the feelings. Loibxiitz argued 
fhat offences against an Infinite Being acquired an 
infinite guilt, and therefore deserved an infinite 
punishment. Butler ai’gued that the analogy of 
nature gave much reason to suspect that the punish- 
ment of crimes may be out of all proportion with our 
conceptions of their guilt. Both, by tbeir very de- 
fences, implied that tbe doctrine was a giievous diffi- 
culty. As, bowever, it is commonly stated at present, 
the doctiine is so far from being a difficulty, that any 
system that was without it would be manifestly im- 
perfect, and it has accordingly long since taken it.s 
place as ojie of the moral evidences of Christianity. 
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This gradual and silent traiisfonnation of the 
popular conceptions is doubtless chiefly due to the 
habit of educing moral and intellectual truths from 
our own sense of right, rather than from ti-aditional 
teaching, which has accompanied tlie decline of dog- 
matic theology, and which first beca)ne conspicuous 
in the seventeenth century. Descartes, wdio was the 
chief reviver of moral philosophy, may be regarded 
as its leading originator ; for tlie method which lie 
applied to metaphysical enquiries nvas soon applied 
(consciously or unconsciously) to moral subjects. 
Men, w'hen seeking for just ideas of right and wu’ong, 
began to interrogate their moral sense much more 
than the books of theologians, and they soon pro- 
ceeded to make that sense or faculty a supreme 
arbiter, and to mould all theology into conformity 
with its dictates. At the same time the great in- 
crease of secular influences, and the rapid succession 
of innovations, made theologians yield with ‘Com- 
parative facility to the pressni-e of their age. 

But besides this general rationalistic movement, 
there was another tendency which exercised, I think, 
a real though minor influence on the movement, and 
which is also associated with tlie name of Descartes, 
I mean the developement of a purely spiritual con- 
ception of the soul. The different effects which a 
spiritual or a mateidal philosophy has exercised on 
all departments of speculation, foim one of the most 
interesting pages in history. The ancients— at least 
the most spmtual schools — seem to have generally 
regarded the essence of the soul as an extremely 
subtle fluid, or substance quite distinct from tho 
body; and, according to their view, and according 
to the views that were long afterwards prevalent, 
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iliis excessive subtlety of essence constituted im- 
materiality. For tlie soul was supposed to be of a 
nature totally different from surrounding objects, 
simple, incapable of disintegration, and emancipated 
from the conditions of mattei’. Some of tlie Plato- 
nists verged very closely upon, and perhaps attained, 
the modern idea of a soul, whose essence is purely 
intellectual, but the general opinion was, I think, that 
which I have described. The distinct and, as it was 
called, immaterial nature of the soul was insisted on 
by the ancients with great emphasis as the chief 
proof of its immortality. If mind be hut a function 
of matter, if thought be but ‘ a material product of 
the brain,’ it seems natural that the dissolution of the 
body should be the annihilation of the individual. 
There is, indeed, an instinct in man pointing to a 
future sphere, wbei*e the injustices of life shall be 
rectified, and where the chain of love that death has 
severed shall be linked anew, which is so closely con- 
nected with our moral nature that it would perhaps 
survive the rudest shocks of a material philosophy ; 
but to minds in which the logical element is most 
prominent, the psychological argument will always 
appear the most satisfactory. That there exists in 
man an indivisible being connected with, but essen- 
tially distinct from, the body, was the position which 
Socrates dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations 
of his hopes in the last hours of his life, and Cicero 
in the shadow of age ; and the whole moral system 
of the school of Plato was based upon the distinction. 
Man, in their noble imagery, is the horizon line whore 
the world of sphit and the world of matter touch. It 
is in his power to rise by the wings of the soul to eam- 
mnnion with the gods, or to sink by the gravitation 
VOL. I. z 
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of {,he body to tlie level of tlie brute. It is the destiny 
of tbe soul to pass from 'state to state ; all its know- 
ledge is but remembrance, and its future condition 
must be determined by its present tendency. Tbe 
soul of tliat man wbo aspires only to virtue, and wbo 
despises tbe luxury and tbe passions of eartb, will 
be emancipated at last from tbe tbraldom of matter, 
and invisible and unsbackled will drink in pei’fect 
bliss in tbe full fruition of wisdom. Tbe soul of tbat 
man wbo seeks bis chief gratification in tbe body, 
will after death be imprisoned in a new body, will be 
punished by physical suffering, or, visible to the human 
eye, will appear upon eartb in tbe form of a ghost 
to scare tbe survivors amid their pleasures.’ 

Such were tbe opinions that were held by tbe 
school of Plato, tbe most spiritual of all tbe philo- 
sophers of antiquity. When Cbiistianity appeared in 
tbe world, its first tendency was very favourable to 
these conceptions, for it is the effect of every great 
moral enthusiasm to raise men above tbe appetites of 
tbe body, to present to tbe mind a supersensual ideal, 
and to accentuate strongly tbe antagonism by which 
human nature is convulsed. We accordingly find 
tbat in its earlier and better days tbe Cbureb assimi- 
lated especially with tbe philosophy of Plato, whale 
in tbe middle ages Aristotle was supreme ; and we 
also find tbat the revival of Platonism accompanied 
tbe spfrituabsing movement tbat preceded tbe Refor- 
mation, Tet there were two doctrines tbat produced 
an opposite tendency. Tbe pagans asserted tbe im- 
materiality of tbe soul, because they believed tbat 

> This theoiy is developed dead, and consequently a strong 
in the Fheedoiv. The Greeks predisposition to see ghosts, 
had an extreme fear of the 
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tlie Lody must perish for ever ; and some of tiro 
Christians, in denying this latter position, -were in- 
clined to reject the distinction that was based npoAx 
it. But above all, the firm belief in punishment by 
fire, and the great prominence the doctrine soon ob- 
tained, became the foundation of the material view. 
The Fathers were early, divided upon the subject.* 
One section, comprising the ablest and the best, 
maintained that there existed in man an immaterial 
soul, but that that soul was invariably associated with 
a thin, flexible, but sensitive body, visible to the eye. 
Origen added that the Deity alone could exist as a 
pure spirit unallied with matter.® The other school, 
of which Tertullian may be regarded as the chief, 
utterly denied the existence in man of any incorporeal 

* ‘Not one of them (the early subtle body. But the others, 
Fathers) entertained the same who keep fiir aloof from Plato, 
opinion as the majority of and consider his philosophy tn 
Christians do at the present be prejudicial to Christian prin- 
day, that the sold is perfectly cipies, repudiate this doctrine 
simple, and entirely destitute of his as well, and maintain 
of all body, figure, form, ami that the soul altogether is no- 
exteusion. On the contrary, thing more than a most subtle 
they all acknowledge it to con- body. . . . They very fre- 

tain something corporeal, al- quently assail tlie Platonists 
though of a different kind and with bitter invectives, for in- 
nature from the bodies of this eulcating that the soul is of a 
mortal sphere. But yet they natux-e most simple, and devoid 
are divided into two opinions, of all concretion.’ — Note by 
For some contend that there Mosheira to Cudworth’s Intel?, 
are two things in the soul — (Harrison’s ed.), vol. iii'. 

spirit, and a veiy thin and p. 325. Mr, Hallamsays; ‘Tlie 
subtle body in which this spirit Fathers, with the exception, 
is clothed. . , . Those who perhaps the single one, of Au- 
follow Plato and the Pla- gnstine, had taught the corpo- 
tonists (i.e. Clement, Origen, reity of the thinking substance.’ 
and their disciples), adopt the (Hisi, of Lit,) 

Platonic doctrine respecting “ Cudworth, vol. iii. p. 318. 
the soul also, and pronounce The same Father based his doc- 
it to be most simple in itself, trine of the soul in a great men - 
but yet always invested with a sureonapparitions.(Ibid.p.330.) 
z 2 
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element, maintained tliat the soul was simply a 
second body, and based this doctrine chiefly on tlie 
conception of future punishments Apparitions were 
at that time regarded as frequent, Tertullian mentions 
a woman who had seen a soul, which she descriljed 
as ‘ a transparent and lucid figure in the perfect 
form of a man.’ ^ St. Antony saw the soul of Ammon 
carried up to heaven. The soul of a Libyan hermit 
named Marc was borne to heaven in a napkin. Angels 
also were not imfrequently seen, and were univer- 
sally believed to have cohabited with the daughters 
of the antediluvians. 

Under the influence of mediffival habits of thought 
every spiritual conception was materialised, and 
what at an earher and a later period was deemed 
the language of metaphor, was generally regarded 
as the language of fact. The realisations of the 
i:)eople were all derived from painting, sculpture, oi’ 
ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and all sub- 
jects were therefore reduced to palpable images.® 
The angel in the Last Judgment was constantly re- 
presented weighing the souls in a literal balance, 
while devils clinging to the scales endeavoured to 
disturb the equilibrium. Sometimes the soul was 
portrayed as a sexless child, rising out of the mouth 
of the coi’pse.^ But above aU, the doctrine of purga- 

> ‘ Oorporalitas animje in written after Tertullian had 
ipso evangelic relucebit. Dolet become a Montanist, but there 
apx:d inferos anima cujusdam, is no reason to believe that 
et pnnitur in flammS, et eru- this had anythihg to say to his 
eiatnr in lingud et de digito psychology, 
animas felicioris implorat sola- * See on this subject Maury, 
tium roris.’ — Tertullian, De Legem des pieuses, 125-12T , 

Anima, cap. vii. _ ■* Maury, Legendee pievseH, 

® Ibid. cap. ix. I should p. 124, There is an example of 
mention that this book was this in the Triumph of Death, 
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tovv arrested and encliained tlLe imagination. Every 
clmrcli was crowded with pictures representing the 
souls of those who had just died as literal bodies 
writhing with horrible contortions in a litei-al fire. 
The two doctrines were strictly congruous, and each 
supported the other. Men who believed in a * phy- 
sical soul,’ readily believed in a physical punishment. 
Men who materialised their view of the punishment, 
materialised their view of the suflerers. 

We find, however, some time before the Refor- 
mation, evident signs of a desire on the part of a few 
writers to rise to a purer conception of the soul. The 
pantheistic writings that flowed from the school of 
Averroes, reviving the old Stoical notion of a soul of 
nature, directed attention to the great problem of the 
connection between the worlds of matter and of mind. 
The conception of an all-pervading sphit, which 
‘ sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal, and 
wakes in the man ; ’ ^ the belief that the hidden vical 
principle which produces the varied forms of orga- 
nisation, is hut the thrill of the Divine essence that 
is present in them all— this belief, which had occuiDied 
BO noble a place among the speculations of antiquity^ 
reappeared ; and was, perhaps, strengthened by the 
rapid progress of mysticism, which may he regarded 
as the Christian form of pantheism. Coalescing at 
first with some lingering traditions of Gnosticism, 
mysticism appeared in the thirteenth century in the 
sect of the Begards, and especially in the teaching of 
David de Dianant, Ortlieh, and Amaury de Bene ; 
and in the following century, under the guidance of 

by Oi’gagna, at Pisa. In the in the mighty hand of God. 
Greek ehurehos the souls of the (Didron, leonogra^hio, p. 21 G.) 
blest were, sometimes repre- • ScheUing. 
sented as little children clasned 
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Jilckart, Taiilet’, Suso, and Raysbroek, it acquired in 
Germany an extraordinary popularity, to wbicb the 
strong’ religious feeling elicited by the black death, 
and tbe I'eaction that had begun against the exces- 
sive aridity of scholasticism, both contributed.' Tlie 
■writings ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, winch 
liavo always been the Bible of mysticism, and which 
had been m part translated by Scotus Erigena, and 
also some of the works of Scotus himself, rose to 
sudden favour, and a new tone was given to almost 
all classes of theological reasoners. As the philo- 
sophical aspect of this tone of thought, an order ol 
investigation was produced, wHch was shown ija 
curious enquiries about how life is first generated in 
matter. The theory of - spontaneous generation, 
which Lucretius had made the basis of a great portion 
of his system, and on which the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century laid so great stress, was strongly 
asserted, 2 and all the mysteries of generation ti’eated 
with a confidence that elicits a smile,® not ixnraixed 

' See Schmidt, ]iiicdis sur 
le Mysticimie allejncmd du 
XIV‘ sUcle, in the Me noires 
des Seunces 'morales et politiques 
de I'lnstitut de France, tom. ii. 

* The following passage from 
Vives is interesting both as 
giving a concise view of the 
notions prevailing about spon- 
taneous generation, and on 
account of the very curious 
notion in it aboxit mice ; ‘ Do 
viventibus alia generationem 
habcnt spontaneum, ut mu-scje, 
culices, formic®, apes : quiie 
nec sexum ullum habent. Aha 
ex commixtione sexuum prod- 


bent procreationein, xxt ronret ; 
nam eorum alii ex sordibus 
sine eoncuV)itu, alii ex conci,- 
bitu pi'oveniunt.’ (Be Anima, 
lib. i.) Van Helmont, as is well 
known, gave a receipt for pro-; 
ducing mice. St. Augustine, 
after taking great pains to solve 
different objections to the good- 
ness ofProvidence, oddly enough 
selects the existence of mice as 
an impenetrable one which faith 
alone can grasp : ‘ Ego vero 
fateor me ncseiro niurt s et ran® 
quare creati sxint, aut miisca-, 
aut vormicuhe.’ (Be Genesi con- 
tra ManiclKSOs, c. xvi.) 

“ Tims. Molanchthon denis. 
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with melancholy when we think how comph’tely 
these great questions of the nature and origin of life, 
which may he almost said to form the basis of all 
real knowledge, have eluded our investigations, and 
how absolutely the fair promise of the last century has 
in this respect been unfulfilled. From enquiries 
about the genesis of the soul, it was natural to q)ro~ 
ceed to examine its nature. Such enquiric.s were 
accordingly earnestly pursued, with the assistance 
of the pagan writers ; and the conclusions arrived 
at on this point by diffei*ent schools exercised,- as i.s 
always the ease, a vei'y wide influence upon their 
theological conceptions. I cannot doubt, that w'ben 
at last Descartes maintained that tliought is the 
essence of the sotd, and that the thinking substance 
is therefore so wholly and generically different fi’om 
the body, that none of the forms or properties of 
matter can afford the faintest image of its nature, he 
contributed much to that frame of mind which made 
men natui’ally turn with contempt from ghosts, 
visible demons, and purgatoinal fires.* It is tru^ 
assurance, -vvith the great ques- stood. Thought, he contended, 
tion of the cause of the dif- is tiia essence of the soul, and 
ference of sex : ‘ Mares nas- all that is not thought (as life 
euntur magis in dextiA parte and sensibility) is of the body. 
Inatricis, et a semine quod In denying that hrutes had 
magis a dextro testicuio oritur, souls, he denied them the po-sver 
Fcemellffl in sinistiA matricis of thought, hut left them all 
parte naseuntur.’ (Melanch- hesides. Tliis distinction in 
i\\on, De Aninia,-^. 4‘20.) This its full rigidity would no-sv be 
theory ori^nated, I believe, maintained by very few ; and 
with Aristotle, and was after- Stahl gave psychology an iin- 
wards repeated by numerous pulse in quite another direction 
writers. by his doctrine (which was that 

' The sharp line Descartes of Aristotle), that the soul in- 
tried to draw between the eludes the vital principle — ail 
body and the soul explains his that separates living from dead 
docti’ine of animals, which has bodies. He thus founded the 
often been grossly misunder- psychology of animals, and in 
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that the Cartesian doctrine was soon in a measure 
eclipsed, but it at least destroyed for ever the old 
notion of an inner body.' 

From the time of Descartes, the doctrine of a 
material fire may indeed be said to have steadily 
declined.^ The sceptics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries treated it with great contempt, 
and in England, at least, the last great controversy 
on the subject in the Church, seems to have taken 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Swinden, Whiston, Hoi’beiry, Dodwell, - and in 
America Jonathan Edwards, discussed it from dif- 
ferent points of view,® and attested the rapid progress 
'cho* sent deijiis par rae faussc id6e 


a great nieasiire fused _ 
logy and medicine. There 
is a clear statement on this 
point in Maine de Biran, Noit- 
veaux Bapporfs physiques et 
nioraux. There is at present 


que Dieu leiir a imprira^e, d’uu 
feu qui les consume, niais 
plntot qif ils sont veritablement 
tourmentespar lo feu ; parce que 
■‘comme I’esprit d’un homme 


a remarkable revival of the vivant, bien qu'il ne soit pus 
doctrine of Stahl in France, in corporel, est neanmoins dthenti 
the writings of Tissot, Boullier, dans le corps, ainsi Dieu par 
Charles, and Lemoine. sa toute-puissance pent aise- 

* A doctrine, however, some- ment faire qu’il souffre. les 
thing like that of the old atteintes du feu corporel apres 


Fathers, but applied to the 
bodies of the blest, has been 
lately advocated in two very 
ingenious American books — 
Hitchcock’s of Geology, 

and Lectures on the Seasons. 


la mort.” ’ {^Reponaes 
six Oljections.) 

® This was, as far as I know, 
the last of the great contro- 
versies concerning the locality 
of hell — a question which had 
Ths author has availed himself once excited great attention, 
of Reichenbach’s theories of The common opinion which St. 
‘ odie light,’ &c. Thomas had sanctioned was 

^Descartes himself gives that it was in the centre of the 
earth. Whiston, however, who 
denied the eternity of punish- 
ment, contended that it was 
the tail of a comet; while 
Swinden (whose book seems to 
have made a considerable sensa- 
tion, and was translated Into 


the opinion of his contem- 
porai’ies on the subject : ‘ Bion 
que la commune opinion des 
tluiologiens soit que les damnes 
sont tourmentes par le feu des 
enfors, ndanmoins lenr senti- 
xneut n’est pas pour cela qu’ils 
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of tlie scepticism. Towards the close of the century 
the doctrine had passed a^yay ; for though there was 
no formal recantation, or change of dogmas, it was 
virtually excluded from the popular teaching, though 
it even now lingers among the least educated Dis* 
senters, and in the Roman Catholic manuals foz* the 
poor. 

I have dwelt at length upon this very revolting 
doctrine, because it exercised, I believe, an extremely 
important influence on the modes of thought and 
types of character of the past. I have endeavoured 
to show how its necessary effect was to chill and 
deaden the sympathies, to predispose men to inflict 
suffering, and seriously to retard the march of civili- 
sation. It has now virtually passed away, and with 
it the type of character that it did so much to form. 
Instead of the old stern Inquisitor, so unflinching in 
his asceticism, so heroic in. his enterprises, so remorse* 
less in his persecution — instead of the men who mul- 
tiplied and elaborated the most hideous tortures, who 
wrote long cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and embittered the most ferocious wars, 
and who watered every land Avith the blood of the 
innocent — instead of this ecclesiastical type of cha- 
racter, we meet with an almost feminine sensibility, 
and an almost morbid indisposition to inflict punish- 
ment. The preeminent characteristic of modem 
Christianity is the boundless philanthropy it displays, 
Philanthropy is to our age what asceticism was to 
the middle ages, and Avhat polemical discussion aa^us 

Prencli) streiixiously contended not only held this, hut ex- 
that it was the snn. According plained the spots in the snn 
to Plancey {Diet, infernal, art. by the multitude of the souls. 
Eiifei’)) some early theologians 
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<0 file sixteentli and seventeenth centuries. T]ie enio. 
tional part of hnnaanity, the humanity of impulse, wrus 
never so developed, and its developement, in Prot(3.st- 
antism at least, where the movement has been most 
strikingly evinced, has always been guided and repi-c- 
sented by the clergy. Indeed, this fact is recognised 
quite as much by their opponents as by their admlrer.s. 
A certain weak and effeminate sentimentality, both 
intollectnal and moral, is the quality which every 
satirist of the clei'gy dwells upon as the most pi'o- 
minent feature of their character. AVhethcr this 
quality, when duly analysed, is as despicable as is 
sometimes supposed, may be questioned ; at all events, 
no one would think of ascribing it to the ecclesi- 
astics of the school of Torquemada, of Calvin, or of 
Knox. 

The changes that take place from age to age in the 
types of character in different, professions, though they 
are often very evident, and though they form one of 
the most suggestive branches of history, are of course 
not susceptible of direct logical proof. A writer can 
only lay the general impressions he has derived from 
the study of the two periods before the judgments of 
those whose studies have resembled his own. It is 
more, therefore, as an illustration than as a proof, 
that I may notice, in conclnsion, the striking contrast 
which the history of punishments exhibits in the two 
periods of theological developement. We have seen 
that the popular estimate of the adequacy of the 
penalties that are affixed to different crimes must in 
a great measure vary with the popular realisations of 
guilt. We have seen, too, that the abolition of torture 
was a movement almost entirely due to the op])onents 
of the Church, and that it was effected much less by 
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toy process of reasoning than "by the influence of 
certain modes of feeling •which civilisation produced, 
Soon, however, we find that the impulse which was 
coniinunicated by Voltaire, Beccaria, and the Eevo- 
lution, passed on to the orthodox, and it was only 
then it acquired its full intensiiy. The doctrine of a 
literal fire having almost ceased to he a realised con- 
ception, a growing sense of the undue severity of 
punislunents was everywhere manifested ; and in most 
counti’ies, but more especially in England, there was 
no single subject on which more earnestness was 
sho wn. The first step was talcen hy Howard. H owhere 
perhaps in the annals of philanthropy do we meet a 
])ictui'e of more unsullied and fruitful beneficence than 
is presented, by the life of that gi’eat Dissenter, who, 
having travelled ovor more than 40,000 miles in works 
of mercy, at last died on a foreign soil a martyr to his 
cause. Not only in England, but over the whole of 
Eui'ope, his exertions directed public opinion to the 
Condition of prisons, and efiected a revolution the re- 
sults of which can never he estimated. Soon after 
followed the mitigation of the penal code. In England 
the severity of that code had long been unexampled ; 
and as crimes of violence were especially numerous, 
the number of executions was probably quite un- 
paralleled in Europe, Indeed, Eortescue, who was 
chief justice under Henry VI., notices the fact with 
curious complacency, as a plain, proof of the superiority 
of his counti’ymen. ‘ More men,’ he tells us, * are 
hanged in Englonde in one year than in Ei*aunce in 
seven, because the English have better hartes. The 
Scotchmenne, likewise, never dare rob, hut only 
commit larcenies.’ ^ In the reign of Henry VIII., 
^ Barrington, On the Statutes (London, 1769), p. 161, 
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■vvlien an attempt was made to convert fhe greater 
part of England into pasture land/ and when the 
sujopression of the monasteries had destroyed the 
main source of charity, and had cast multitudes help- 
lessly upon the world, Holingshed estimates the exe- 
cutions at the amazing number of 72,000, or 2,000 a 
year.2 This estimate is utterly incredible, but even 
at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and notwith- 
standing the pooi’-law which had been enacted, the 
animal executions are said to have been about 400.® In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, however, though 
the population had greatly increased, they had fallen 
to less than one hundred,'* A little before this time 
Bishop Bei’keley, following in the steps that had been 
traced by More in his ‘ Utopia,’ and hy Cromwell in 
one of his speeches, raised his voice in favour of sub- 
stituting other punishments for death.® But all 
through the reign of George III. the code was aggra- 
vated, and its sevei-ity was cai'ried to such a point, 
that when Bomilly began his cai'eer, the number of 
capital offences was no less than 230.® It was only 
8t the close of the last and in the beginning of the 
present century, that this state of things was changed. 
The reform in England, as over the rest of Europe, 


' Sir Thomas More, in his 
Viopia (hook, i.), gives a fright- 
ful description of the mi,sery 
and the crimes resulting from 
the ejectments necessitated by 
this change. He speaks of 
twen ty men hung on one gibbet. 

Barrington, pp. 461, 462. 
It should be added that Mr. 
Pronde utterly rejects this esti- 
mate. 

** lhid._ 

■* Barrington .^ayg this was 


was in 1768. 

® He asks ‘ whether we may 
not, as well as other nations, 
contrive employment for our 
criminals ; and whether servi- 
tude, chains, and hard labour 
for a term of years, woxild 
not be a more discouraging 
as well as a more adequate 
punishment for felons than 
even death itself.’ (Querist^ 
No. 64.) 

“See Romi 1 ly’s Z/f/ii for many 
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maj be ulfcimatelj traced to that Toltairian scbool of 
wbicli Beccaria was the i’epreseiitative,forthe iinpulsG 
created by the treatise ‘ On Crimes and Punisbnieiats’ 
was universal, and it was the first great effort to 
infuse a spiidt of philanthropy into the penal code, 
making it a main object of legislation to inflict the 
smallest possible amount of suffering. Beccaria is 
especially identified with the cause of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, which is slowly but 
steadily advancing towards its inevitable triumph 
In England, the philosophical element of the move- 
ment was nobly represented by Bentham, who in 
genius was certainly superior to Beccaria, and whose 
influence, though perhaps not so great, was also 
European. But while conceding the fullest merit to 
these great thinkers, there can. be little doubt that 
the enthusiasm and the support that enabled Romill^’', 
Mackintosh, Wilherforce, and Brougham, to carry 
their long series of reforms through Parliament, was 
in a very great degree owing to the untiring exertions 
of the Evangelicals, who with a benevolence that no 
disappointment could damp, and with an indulgence 
towards crime that sometimes amounted even to a 
fanlt, oast their whole weight into the cause of phil- 
anthropy. The contrast between the position of 
these religionists in the destruction of the worst 
features of the ancient codes, and the precisely opposite 
position of the medieval clergy, is very remarkable. 
Sectarians will only see in it the difference between 
rival churches, but the candid historian will, I think, 
be able to detect the changed types of character that 
civilisation has produced; while in the difference that 
does undoubtedly in this respect exist between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, he will find one of the 
results of the very different degrees of intensity with 
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wliicli those religions direct the mind to the debasing 
and indurating conceptions I have reviewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of religioirs 
thought in the present day ‘ is all in one direction — 
towards the identification of the Bible and conscience,’ 
It is a movement that may be deplored, but can 
scarcely be overlooked or denied. Generation after 
generation the power of the moral faculty becomes 
more absolute, the doctrines that oppose it wane and 
vanish, and the various elements of theology are 
absorbed and recast by its influence. The indifference 
of most men to dogmatic theology is now so marked, 
and the fear of tampering with formularies that are no 
longer based on general conviction is with some men 
so intense, that general revisions of creeds have be- 
come extremely rare ; brrt the change of belief is not 
the loss profound. The old words are indeed retained, 
but they no longer pi-esent the old images to the 
mind, or exercise the old influence upon life, The 
modes of thought and the types of character which 
those modes produce are essentially and universally 
transformed. The whole intellectual atmosphere, the 
wdiole tenor of life, the prevailing enthusiasms, the 
conceptions of the imagination, are all changed. The 
intellect of man moves onward under the influence of 
regular laws in a given direction, and the opinions 
that in any age are realised and operative, are those 
which harmonise with its intellectnal condition. I 
have endeavoured in the present chapter to exhibit 
the nature of some of these laws, the direction in 
which some of these successive modifications are 
tending. If the prospect of constant change such an 
enquiry exhibits should appear to some minds to re- 
move all the landmarks of the past, there is one eon- 
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si deration that may sei’ve in a measui’e co reawsuro h 

them. That Christianity was designed to prod nee i. 

benevolence, afiection, and sympathy, being a fact of 
universal admission, is indefinitely more certain than i f 

that any particular dogma is essential to it; and in il 

the increase of these moral qualities we have there- i f 

fore the strongest evidence of the triumph of the I 

conceptions of its Founder. i 
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CHAPTBE rV. 

0-ZV PERSECUTION, 


Part I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OP PBESEOETION. 

When it is remembered, that tbe Pounder of Oiiris- 
tianity summed up liuman duties in the two precepts 
of love to God and lore to man, and illustrated tbe 
second precept by a pai’able representing the senti- 
ment of a common humanity destroying all the ani- 
mosities of sectarianism, the history of persecution in 
the Christian Church appears as startling as it is 
painful. In the eighteenth century, when the minds 
of men were for the first time very sensible of the 
contrast, it was commonly explained by imputing 
interested motives to the clergy, and in aH the 
writings of Voltaire and his school hypocrisy was 
represented as the usual concomitant of persecution. 
This notion may now he said to have quite passed 
away. While it is undoubtedly true that some perse- 
cutions, and even some that were very atrocious, have 
sprang from purely selfish motives, it is almost uni- 
versally admitted that these are far from furnishing 
any adequate explanation of the facts. The burn- 
ings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confisca- 
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iions, the disabilities, the long wars and still longer 
animosities that for so many centuries mai'ked tlio 
conflicts of great theological bodies, are chiefly due to 
men whose lives were spent in absolute devotion to 
what they believed to be true, and whose characters 
have passed unscathed through the most hostile and 
searching criticism. In their worst acts the persecu- 
tors were but the exponents and representatives of the 
wishes of a large section of the community, and that 
section was commonly the most earnest and the most 
unselfish. It has been observed too, since the sub- 
ject has been investigated with a passionless judg- 
ment, that perseoution invariably accompanied the 
realisation of a particular class of doctrines, fluctu- 
ated with their fluctuations, and may therefore be 
fairly presumed to represent their action upon life. 

In the last chapter I have, I trust, done something 
towards the solution of the difficulty. I have shown 
that the normal efiect of a certain class of realisations 
upon the character would he to produce an absolute 
indifference to the sufferings of those ivho were ex- 
ternal to the Church, and consequently to remove 
that reluctance to inflict pain which is one of the 
chief preservatives of society. I have now to trace 
the order of ideas which persuaded men that it was 
their duty to persecute, and to show the process by 
which those ideas passed away. The task is a painful 
one, for the doctrines I must refer to are those wdiich 
are most repugnant to our moral sense, and in an age 
in which they are not realised or believed the hare 
statement of them is sufficient to shock the feelings 
of many : at the same time, a clear view of their 
nature and influence is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of the past. 

YOL. I, A > 
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There axe two moral sentiments which seem unh 
versally diffused through the human race, and which 
may be regarded as the nuclei around which all re- 
ligious systems are formed. They are the sense of 
virtue, leading men to attach the idea of merit to 
certain actions which they may perforin ; and the 
sense of sin, teaching men that their relation to the 
Deity is not that of claimants but of suppliants. Al- 
though in some degree antagonistic, there probably 
never was a religious mind in which they did not 
coexist, and they may he traced as prominent ele- 
ments in the morah developement of every age and 
creed, but at the same time their relative importance 
is far from being the same. There are certain ages 
in which the sense of virtue has been the mainspring 
of religion ; there are other ages in which this position 
is occupied by the sense of sin. This may be partly 
owing to the differences in the original constitutions 
of different races, or to those influences of surrounding 
nature which act so early upon the mind that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from natural 
tendencies, but it is cei'tainly in a gieat measure duo 
to the political and intellectual circumstances that are 
dominant. When prosperity and victory and dominion 
have long continued to elate, and when the virtues 
that contribute most to political greatness, such as 
fortitude and self-reliance, are cultivated, the sense of 
human dignity will become the chief moral principle, 
and every system that opposes it will be distasteful. 
But when, on the other hand, a religious system 
emanates from a suffering people, or from a people 
that is eminently endowed with religious sentiment, 
its character will he entirely different. It will reflect 
something of the circumstances that gave it birth ; it 
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wiii be full of pathos, of humility, of emotion ; it will 
lead men to aspire to a lofty ideal, to interrogate 
their conscience with nervous anriety, to study with 
scrupulous care the motives that actuate them, to 
distrust their own powers, and to throw themselves 
upon external help. 

ISTow, of all systems the world has ever seen, the 
philosophies of ancient Greece and Rome appealed 
most strongly to the sense of virtue, and Olmstianity 
to the sense of sin. The ideal of the first was the 
majesty of self- relying humanity; the ideal of the 
other was the absorption of the manhood into God. 
It is impossible to look upon the awful beauty of a 
Greek statue, or to read a page of Plutarch, without 
perceiving how completely the idea of excellence was 
blended with that of pride. It is equally impossible 
to examine the life of a Christian saint, or the paint- 
ing of an early Christian artist, without perceiving 
that the dominant conception was self-abnegation and 
self-distrust. In the earliest and purest days of the 
Church this was chiefly manifested in the devotional 
frame of mind which was habitual, and in the higher 
and more delicate moral perception that accompanied 
it. Chiustianity then consisted much more of modes 
of emotion than of intellectual propositions. It w^as 
not till about the third century that the moral senti- 
ments which at first constituted it were congealed into 
an elaborate theology, and were in consequence neces- 
sarily perverted, I say necessarily perverted, because 
a dogma cannot be an adequate or faithful represen- 
tative of a mode of feeling. Thus while the sense of 
virtue and the sense of sin have always coexisted, 
though in different degrees, in every religious mind, 
when expressed in a dogmatic form, under the names 
A X 2 
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of Justification by Faitli and Justification by Works, 
they became directly opposed to one another; and 
while each doctrine grew in the first instance out of 
the moral faculty, each was at last developed to con- 
sequences jErom which that faculty indignantly re- 
volts. As the result of one doctrine, men constructed 
a theory in which the whole scheme of religion was 
turned into a system of elaborate barter, while the 
attitude of self-distrust and humility produced by the 
sensitiveness of an awakened conscience was soon 
transformed into a doctrine accoi’ding to which all 
the virtues and all the piety of the heathen contained 
nothing that was pleasing to the Almighty, or that 
conld ward off the sentence of eternal damnation. 

In considering, however, the attitude which man- 
kind occupied towards the Almighty in the early 
theology of the Church, we have another import- 
ant element to examine : I mean the conception of 
hereditary guilt. To a civilised man, who regards 
the question abstractedly, no proposition can appear 
more self-evident than that a man can only be guilty 
of acts in the pex’formance of which he has himself 
had some share. The misfortune of one man may 
fall upon another, but guilt appears to be entii'ely 
personal. Tet, on the other hand, there is nothing 
more certain than that the conceptions both of here- 
ditary guilt and of hereditary merit pervade the 
belief and the institutions of all nations, and have 
trader the most varied circumstances clung to the 
mind with a tenacity which is even now hut beginning 
to relax. We find them in every system of early 
punishment which involved children in lire destruc- 
tion of a gmlty parent, in every account of curses 
transmitted through particular families or particular 
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nations, in every hereditary aristocracy, and in every 
legend of an early fall. All these rest upon the 
idea that there is something in the merit or demerit 
of one man that may he reflected upon his successors 
altogether irrespectively of their own acts. It would 
perhaps he rash to draw with much confidence any 
law concerning the relations of this idea to different 
conditions of socieiy from the history of Christendom, 
hnt, as far as we may jndge, it seems to he strongest 
in ages when civilisation is very low, and on the whole 
to decline, hnt not hy any means steadily and con- 
tinuously, with the intellectual advance. There seems 
to he a period in the history of every nation when 
punishments involving the innocent child .with the 
guilty parent are acquiesced in as perfectly natural, 
and another period when they are repudiated as 
manifestly unjust. We find, however, that in a por- 
tion of the middle ages when the night of barbarism 
was in part dispelled, a vast aristocratical system was 
organised which has probably contributed more than 
any other single cause to consolidate the doctriue of 
hereditary merit. For the essence of an aristocracy 
is to transfer the source of honour from the living to 
the dead, to make the merits of living men depend n®t 
so much upon their own character and actions as upon 
the actions and position of their ancestors ; and as a 
great aristocracy is never insulated, as its ramilicJi- 
tions penetrate into many spheres, and its social in- 
fluence modifies all the relations of society, tbe minds 
of men become insensibly habituated to a standard of 
judgment from which they would otherwise have 
recoiled. If in the sphere of religion the rational- 
istic doctrine of personal merit and demerit should 
ever completely supersede the theological doctrine of 
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hereditary merit or demerit the change ’vvill, I belie ve, 
be largely infinenced by the triumph of democratic 
principles in the sphere of politics. 

The origin of tliis widely diffused habit of judging 
men by the deeds of their ancestors is one of the 
most obscm'e and contested points in philosophy. 
Some have seen in it a dim and distorted tradition of 
the Fall ; others have attributed it to that confusion of 
misfortune with guilt which is so prominent in ancient 
beliefs. Partly in consequence of the universal con- 
viction that guilt deserves punishment, and partly 
from the notion that the events which befall mankmd 
are the results not of general laws but of isolated 
acts directed to special purposes, men imagined that 
whenever they saw suffering they might infer guilt. 
They saw that the effects of an unrighteous war will 
continue long after those who piuvoked it have passed 
away ; that the virtue or vice, the wisdom or folly, of 
the parent will often determine the fortunes of the 
children, and that each generation lias probably 
more power over the destiny of that which succeeds 
it than over its own. They saw that there was such 
a tiling as transmitted suffering, and they therefore 
concluded that there must he such a thing as trans- 
mitted guilt. Besides this, patriotism and Cliui'ch 
feeling, and every influence that combines men in a 
corporate existence, makes them live to a certain de- 
gree in the past, and identify themselves with the 
actions of the dead. The patinot feels a pride or 
shame in the deeds of his foiufathera very similar to 
that which springs from his own. Connected with 
this, it has been observed that men have a constant 
tendency, in speaking of the linman race, to forget 
that they are employing the language of nictaphor. 
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and to attrilmto to it. a real objective existeace dis- 
tinct from, tlie existence of living men. It may be 
added, too, that that retrospective imagination wbicli 
is so strong in some nations, and whicli is more or less 
exliibited in all, leads men to invest tbe past witb all 
tlie fascination of poetry, to represent it as a golden 
age incomparably superior to their own, and to 
imagine that some great catastrophe must have 
occurred to obscure it. 

These considerations, and such as these, have often 
been urged by those who have written on the genesis 
of the notion of hereditary guilt, fortunately, how- 
ever, their examination is unnecessary for my present 
purpose, which is simply to ascei'tain tbe expression 
of this general conception in dogmatic teaching, and 
to trace its influence upon practice. Tbe expression 
is both manifest and emphatic. According to the 
unanimous behef of the Early Church, all who were 
external to Christianity were doomed to eternal 
damnation, not only on account of their own trans- 
gression, but also on account of the transmitted guilt 
of Adam, and therefore even the newborn infant was 
subject to the condemnation until baptism had united 
it to the Church. 

The opinion which was so graphically expressed by 
the theologian who said ‘ he doubted not there were 
infants not a span long crawhng about the floor of 
bell ’ is not one of those on which it is pleasing to 
dilate. It was one, however, which was held with 
gi-eat confidence in the Early Church, and if in times 
of tranquillity it became in a measure unrealised, 
whenever any heretic ventured to impugn it it was 
most unequivocally enforced. At a period which is so 
early that it is impossible to define it, infant baptism 
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was introduced into the Church ; it was adopted by 
all the heretics as well as by the orthodox ; it was 
universally said to be for ‘ the remission of sins and 
the whole body of the Fathers, wdthout exception or 
hesitation, pronounced that all infants who died nti- 
baptised were excluded from heaven. In the case of 
unbaptised adults a few exceptions were admitted,' 
but the sentence on infants was inexorable. The 
learned English histoidan of Infant Baptism states 
that, with the exception of a contemporaiy of St. 
Augustine named Vineentius, who speedily recanted 
his opinion as heretical, he has been unable to dis- 
cover a single instance of an orthodox member of the 
Church expressing the opposite opinion before Hinelc- 
mar, who was Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth 
century. 2 In the time of this prelate, a bishop who 
had quarrelled with his clergy and people ventured to 
prohibit baptism in his diocese ; and Hinckmar, while 
severely condemning the act, expressed a hope that 
it would not be visited on the infants who died when 
the interdict was in force. With this exception the 
unanimity seems to have been unbroken. Some of 
the Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that there was a 
special place assigned to infants where there was 
neither suffering nor enjoyment, while the Latins in- 

‘ Martyj.'dom or, as ifc was thought; hy some to be saved, 
termed, the baptism of blood See Lamet et Fromageaii, Diet. 
being the chief. Some, how- des Cas de Cmiscience, tom. i. 
ever, relying on the case of the p. 208. 

penitent thief, admitted a * hap- ® Wall’s Hisio?'?/ of Infani 

ti.sni of perfect love,’ when a Baptism, vol. ii. p. 231. St. 
baptism by water could not be Thomas Aquinas afterwards 
obtained. This consisted, of suggested the possibility of tlie 
course, of extraordinary exer- iiiftint being saved who died 
Catechu'mens •nothin the womb ; ‘ God may 
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ferred from ile hereditary guilt that the j must de- 
scend into a place of torment ; hut both agreed that 
they could not be saved. The doctrine was so firmly 
rooted in the Church, that even Pelagias, who was one 
of the most rationalistic intellects of his age, and who 
entirely denied the reality of hereditary guilt, retained 
infant baptism, acknowledged that it was for the re- 
missioxr of sins, and did not venture to deny its neces- 
sity. It Avas on this point that he w^as most severely 
pressed by his opponents, and St. Augustine says that 
he was driven to the somewhat desperate resource of 
maintaining that baptism was necessary to wash a^vay 
the guilt of the pettishnesa of the child ! ^ Once, 
when severely pressed as to tbe consequences of the 
doctrine, St. Augustine was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he was not prepared to assert dogmatically 
that it would have been better for these children not 
to have been born, but at tbe same time he denied 
emphatically that a separate place was assigned them, 
and in one of his sermons against the Pelagians he 
distinctly declared that they descended into ‘ ever- 
lasting fire.’ ® Origen and many of the Egyptians 
explained the doctrine by the theory of pre-existence.® 
Augustine associated it with that of imputed righte- 
ousness, maintainirig that guilt and virtue might he 
alilce imputed ; * and this view seems to have been 
generally adopted. Among tbe writings of the 
Pathers there are few which long possessed a greater 
authority than a short treatise ‘ De Eide,’ which is one 
' Wall, rol. i. pp. 282, 283. damnation. 

It is gratifying to know tliat ® Ibid, vol, ii. pp. 192-206, 
St. Augusl’ine, in answering — a full view of St. Augnstino’s 
this argument, distinctly de- sentiments on the subject. 


dared that the crying of a 


baby is not sinful, and there- ep. 18. 
fore does not deserve eternal * Epii 


’ Hieronym. lib. ii. 
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of the clearest and most forcible extant epitomes of 
t lie Patristic faith, and which till the time of Eras- 
mus was generally ascribed to St. Augustine, though 
it is noAV known to have been written, in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, by St. Eulgentius.^ In 
this treatise we find the following very distinct state- 
ment of the doctrine : — ‘ Be assured,’ writes the 
saint, ‘ and doubt not, that not only men who have 
obtained the use of their reason, but also little chil- 
dren who have begun to live in their mothers’ womb 
and have there died, or who, having been just born, 
have passed away from the world without the sacra-’ 
nient of holy baptism, administered in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Grhost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying fire ; for altliough 
they have committed no sin by their own will, they 
liave nevertheless drawn with them the condemiaation 
of original sin, by then’ carnal conception and nati- 
vity.’ ^ It will be remembered that these saints, while 
‘ He was bom about a.d. reatu luunt in inferno nnper 
4(37. {Bwg. Univ.) nnti infantuli pcenas, si I'eno 

‘ Firinissimo tone, et nulla- vati per lavacrum non fuerint.’ 
temis dubites, non solum ho- {Ik Sentent.lWi. i. a. St. 
■mines jam ratione utentes, ve- Avitus, being of a poetical turn 
rum etiam pai’viilos, qui, sive of mind, put the doctrine into 
in uteris matrum vivera in- verse: — 
cipiunt et ibi moriuntur, sivo 

jam de matribus nati sine ‘ Omnibus id vero gravius, si 

Sacramento sancti baptismatis fonte lavacri 

quod datin' in nomine Patris et Oivini exjiertem tenerum mors 

■Filii ct Spiritus Sancti de hoc invida natum 

saeculo traiiseunt, ignis aeterni Praeeipitat, duril generatura 

sempitcrno supplicio punien- sorto, gohennse, 

dos ; quia etsi peccatum pro- Qui mox ut matris cessarit 

prim actionis nullum habue- filius esse 

runt, originalis tamen peecati Perditionis erit : trlstes tunc 

dymnationem carnali eoneep- edita nolunt 

tiono et nativitate traxerunt.’ Qure ilamrnis tantum genue- 

— Be Fide, § 70. So also St. runt pignora matres.’ 

Isidore : ‘ Pro soli originali Ad Fusdnam Sororcm. 
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maintaining tliat infanta -wliose existence was Tjut for 
a moment descended into eternal fire on acconnt of 
an apple tliat was eaten four tlionsand years before 
they were born, maintained also that the creation 
and the death of those infants were the direct, per- 
sonal, and nncontrolled acts of the Deity. 

All through the middle ages we trace the influence 
of this doctrine in the innumerable superstitions rites 
which were devised as substitutes for regular baptism. 
Nothing indeed can be more curious, nothing can bo 
more deeply pathetic, than the record of the many 
ways by which the terror-stricken mothers attempted 
to evade the awful sentence of their Church. Some- 
times the baptismal water was sprinkled upon the 
womb ; sometimes the stillborn child Avas baptised, 
in hopes that the Almighty would antedate the cere- 
mony ; sometimes the mother invoked the Holy Spirit 
to purify by His immediate power the infant that was 
to be born; sometimes she received the Host or 
obtained absolution, and applied them to the benefit 
of her child. These and many similar practices * 

For several other testiiuonies two subjects much diseussed in 
of the later Fathers to the same the early Church Avhich tended 
effect, see Natalis Alexander, to produce an order of realisa- 
Histona Ecclesiastica (Paris, tions to which we are not ac- 
1699), tom. T. pp. 130-131. customed. Some of the early 

* For a very full account of writers, and especially the Nes- 
these curious superstitions, see torians, had agitated questions 
the, chapter on ‘Baptism’ in concerning the time when the 
Thiers’ Swperstitions, and also divinity of Christ was united 
a striking memoir in the first to the foetus in the womb, that 
volume of Le Moym Age, par bad filled tlie Church with 
Lacroix. We can now hardly curious physiological s^ ecula- 
realise a condition of thought tions. Besides this, one of the 
in which the mind was con- earliest struggles of the Church 
centrated so strongly upon the was for the suppression of the 
unborn fcetus ; but we should custom of destroying tlie oftt 
rememher that, besides the spring in the w'omb, which was 
doctrine of baptism, there were ' extremely common among the 
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contmiied all tlirougli tlie middle ages in spite of every 
effort to extirpate them, and the severest censures 
were unable to persuade the people that they were 
entirely ineffectual. For the doctrine of the Church 
had wrung the mother’s heart with an agony that 
was too poignant even for that submissive age to 
bear. Weak and superstitious women, who never 
dreamed of rebelling against the teaching of their 
clergy, could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring, and they vainly attempted to escape from 
the dilemma by multiplying superstitious practices, 
or by attributing to them a more than orthodox effi- 
cacy. But the vigilance of the theologians was un- 
tiring. All the methods by which these unhappy 
mothjrs endeavoured to persnatde themselves that 
their children might have been saved are preseiwed 
in the decrees of the Councils that anathematised 
them. 

At last the Reformation came. In estimating the 
character of that great movement W’e mnst carefully 
distinguish its immediate objects from its ultimate 
effects. The impulse of which it was iu part the 


pagans, and which they do not 
seem to hare regarded as at all 
a crime. Termliian {A 2 }ol. c. 
9) and the author of the Epistle 
ascribed to St. Barnabas appear 
to have been among the first to 
denounce this pagan practice. 
Another illustration of the es- 
timate in which baptism was 
held is fiumished by the notion 
that bodily distempers followed 
irregular baptism. I have al- 
ready referred to the belief 
that somnambulists had been 
baptised by a drunken priest ; 


hut perhaps the most curious 
example was in a great epide- 
mic attack of St. Vittis’s dance, 
which appeared in the Nether- 
lands ill 1375. The common 
people then believed that the 
disease resulted from unchaste 
priests having baptised tlio 
children, and their fury was so 
great that it was with difficulty 
that the lives of the ecclesias- 
tics were saved. (Hecker, 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 
pp. 153, 164.) 
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cause, and in part tTie consequence, at last issued in 
a diffusion of a rationaJistic spirit 'vvHcli no Oliurcl], 
iiowever retrograde or dogmatic, has been able to ex- 
clude. The esssBce of that spirit is to interpret the 
articles of special creeds by the principles of tmirersal 
religion — by the wants, the aspirations, and the moral 
sentiments which seem inherent in human nature. It 
leads men, in other words, to judge what is true and 
what is good, not by the teachings of, tradition, but 
by the %ht of reason and of conscience, and where 
it has not produced an avowed change of creed it has 
at least produced a change of realisations. Doctrines 
which shook our sense of right have been allowed 
gradually to become obsolete, or if they are brought 
forward they are stated in languagewhich is so colour- 
less and ambiguous, and with so many qualifications 
and exceptions, that their original force is almost lost. 
This, however, was the ultimate not the immediate 
effect of the Reformation, and most of the Reform- 
era were far from anticipating it. They designed to 
construct a religious system -which should be as essen- 
tially dogmatic, distinct, and exclusive as that which 
they assailed, but which should represent more faith- 
fully the teachings of the first four centuries. The 
Anabaptist movement was accompanied by so many 
excesses and degenerated so constantly into anarchy 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a school of religious 
thought, but it had at least the effect of directing the 
minds of theologians to the subject of infant baptism. 
The Council of Trent enunciated very clearly the 
doctrine of Rome, It declared the absolute 
of baptism for salvation ; it added, to 
every cavil, that baptism must be 
’ A 
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respects more fayotirable to unbaptised, infants tl; an 
the disciples of Lutber, for be tangbt that tbe children 
of believers were undoubtedly saved, that the inten- 
tion to baptise was as efficacious as the ceremoii}’^, and 
that, although infant baptism should he retained, tlio 
passage in the discourse to Mcodemns, which had 
previously been universally applied to it, was suscep- 
tible of a different interpretation.^ But these doctrines 
arose simply from the reluctance of Calvin and his 
fijllowers to admit the extraordinary efficacy of a 
ceremony, and not at all from any moral repugnance 
to the doctrine of transmitted guilt. No school de- 
clared more constantly and more emphatically the 
utter depravity of human natui*e, the sentence of 
perdition attaching to the mere possession of such 
a nature, and the eternal damnation of the great 
majority of infants. A few of the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of reprobation even denied the 
universal salvation of baptised infants, maintaining 
tliat the Almighty might have predestinated some cf 
them to destruction. All of them maintained that 


avant qu’il M en fetre ? Cer- 
tiiiuement rieu ne nous heiute 
plus Tudement qua cette doc- 
trine, et eependant sans ee 
jnysttre ie plus incomprehen- 
sible de tons nous sommos in- 
compr^hensibles anons-m^mes.’ 
(Fensees, cap. iii. § 8.) I have 
little doubt, however, that the 
more revolting aspect of the 
doctrine was nearly obsolete in 
the Church at the time of the 
Eeformation. In the twelfth 


century St. Bernard had said; 
‘ XibiV ardfit in inferno nisi 


‘Nihil ardet in inferno nisi 
propria voluntas.’ 


' According to Wall, Calvin 


was the very first theologian 
who denied that the passage, 

‘ Except a man he born of 
water and of the spirit,’ &o., 
applied to baptism. (Voh ii. 
p. 180.) Jeremj' Taylor strongly 
supported Calvin’s view; ‘The 
water and the spirit in tliis 
place signify the same thing ; 
and by water is meant the 
effect of the spirit clean, sing 
and purifying the soul, as ap- 
pears in its parallel place of 
Christ baptising with the spirit 
and with fire.* {Liberty of 
FropJiesying, § 18.) 
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the infants who were saved were saved on account of 
their connection with Cliristianity, and not on account 
of their own innocence. All of them declared that 
the infant came into the world steeped in guilt, and 
tinder the sentence of eternal condemnation. Jona- 
than Edwards, who was probably the ablest as he was 
one of the most unflinching of the defenders of Cal- 
vinism, has devoted to this subject all the resources 
of his great ingenuity. Ko previous writer developed 
more clearly the arguments which St. Augustine had 
derived from the death of infants, and from the pangs 
that accompany it ; hut his chief illustrations ot the 
relations of the Deity to His creatures ai^e drawn 
from those scenes .of massacre when the streets of 
Canaan were choked with the multitude of the slain, 
and when the sword of the Israelite was for ever 
bathed in the infant’s blood.' 

So far, then, the Reformation seems to have made 
little or no change. The doctrine of Catholicism, 
harsh and repulsive as it appears, does not contrast at 
all unfavourably with those of the two great founders 
of dogmatic and conservative Protestantism. At a 
period when passions ran high, and when there was 
every disposition to deepen the chasm between Catho- 
licity and the Reformed Churches — at a period there- 
fore when any tendency to rebel against the Catholic 
doctrine of transmitted guilt would have been clearly 
manifested, that doctrine was in all essentials fully 
accepted. Questions conceiming the nature of the 
sacraments, the forms of Church government, the 
meaning of particular passages of Scripture, the due 

I See Jonathan Edwards on proceeded from the pen of 
Original one of the most man. 
rovoltino- hooks that have ever 
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order and saboi-dination of different porHoES of theo- 
logical systoma, were discnssed with the moat uutinng 
and acrimonioas zeal. AH Europe waa convulsed with 
controveray, and the moat passionate enthusiasm waa 
evoked. But tke whole stress^ and energy of this 
enthusiasm flowed in a dogmatic channel. It was 
not the revolt of the reason claiming a supreme 
authority in the domain of thought ; it was not the 
rebellion of the moral faculty against doctrines that 
collided with its teaching : or if such elements existed 
they were latent and unavowed, and their position in 
the first ebullitions of Protestantism was entirely sub- 
ordinate. The germ of Rationalism had indeed been 
oast abroad, hut more than a century was required to 
develope it. There was no subtlety of interpretation 
connected with the eucharistic formularies that did 
not excite uacomparably m.ore interest than the bi’oad 
questions of morality. Conscience was the last tri- 
bunal to which men would have I'eferred as the 
supreme authority of their creed. There was much 
doubt as to what historical authoiuties were most 
valuable, hut there was no doubt that the ultimate 
basis of theology must be liistorical. 

To this statement there are, however, two eminent 
exceptions. Two theologians, who differed widely in 
their opinions and in their circumstances, were never- 
theless actuated by the same rationalistic spirit, were 
accustomed to form their notions of truth and goodness 
by the decisions of tbeir own reason and conscience, 
and, disregarding all the interpretations of tradition, 
to mould and adapt their creed to their ideal. These 
theologians were Socinus and Zuinglius, who may be 
regai’ded as the representatives of Rationalism in the 
Erst period of Protestantism, 

YOIi. I. B B 
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Tlie scliool of tTiouglit wHcli Lselius Socinus con- 
tributed to plant at Vicenza, and wbicla his more illus- 
trious nephew, in conjunction with other Italians, 
spread through the greater part of Europe, was the 
natural restilt of a long train of circumstances that 
had been acting for centuries in Italy- The gu-eat 
wealth of the Italian republics, their commercial re- 
lations with men of all nations and of all creeds, the 
innumerable memorials of paganism that are scattered 
over the land, and the high esthetic developemeut that 
was general, had aU in different ways and degrees 
contributed to produce in Italy a very unusual love 
of intellectual pursuits aud a very unusual facility 
for cultivating them. Upon the fall of Constanti- 
nople, when the Glreek scholars wei'e driven into 
exile, hearing with them the seeds of an intellectual 
renovation, Italy was more than any other country 
the centre to which they were attracted. In the 
Italian princes they found the most munificent and 
discerning patrons, and in the Italian universities the 
most congenial asylums. Padua and Bologna were 
then the great centees of free-thought. A series of 
professors, of whom Pomponatius appears to have 
been the most emiuent, had pursued in these nnivei’- 
sities speculations as daring as those of the eighteenth 
century, aud had habituated a small hut able cfrcle of 
scholars to examine theological questions with the 
most fearless scrutiny. They maintained that there 
were two spheres of thought, the sphere of reason 
and the sphere of faith, and that these spheres were 
entirely ^stinct. As philosophers, and under the 
guidance of reason, .they elaborated theories of the 
boldest and most unflinching scepticism; as Catho- 
lics, and under the impulse of faith, they acquiesced 
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in all tlie doctrines of tlieir Clnircli.V Tlae fact of 
theii* accepting certain doctrines as a matter of iaiili 
did not at all prevent tliem from repudiating them on 
the ground of reason ; and the complete separation 
of the two orders of ideas enabled them to pursue 
their inteHectual speculations by a method which was 
purely secular, and with a courage that was elsewhere 
unknown. Even in Catholicism a dualism of this kind 
could not long continne, hut it was manifestly incom- 
patible with Protestantism, which at least professed 
to make private judgment the foundation of belief. 
Paith considered as an unreasoning acquiescence dis- 
appeared from theology, and the order of ideas which 


’ See, on the career of Pom- 
ponatius, Matter, Histoire des 
Doctrines morales des trois 
derniers Stacks, tom. i. pp. 
61-67. Pomponatius was born 
at Mantua in 1462, and died 
in 1524. His principal work 
is on The Immortality of the 
Soul. He was protected by 
Leo X. {Biog. univ.) Vanini 
said that the soul of Averroes 
had passed into Pomponatius. 
The seventeenth century fur- 
nishes some striking examples 
of this separation of the philo- 
sophical and theological points 
of view. Thus Charron, -who 
as a philosopher wrote one of 
the most sceptical books of his 
age, was a priest, and author 
of a treatise on Christian Kvi- 
denees, Pascal, too, while de- 
voting his life to the defence of 
religion, accepted with delight 
the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne, 
maintained in the most em- 
phatic language the utter vanity 
of philosophy, and denied that 


reason could establish even tha 
outlines of morals. Huet, the 
great Bishop of Avranches, de- 
fended the same position in his 
posthumous Traits pJdlnso- 
pkigue de la foiblesse de P esprit 
himam. Bayle, in his M~ 
ponses mo Frovincial ; and Lcib* 
nitz, in his La Foi et la Batson, 
have collected much informa- 
tion about this school of thoxight. 
See, too, Cousin’s work on Pas- 
cal. In our own day, similar 
views have been maintained by 
Lammenais, in his Essai sur 
V IndiffSrence, and in a less de- 
gree by Hr. Newman. Luther 
himself had mainfaiined that a 
proposition may be true in 
theology and false in philoso- 
phy — an opinion which the Sor- 
honne condemned ; ‘ Sorbon 
pessime definivit idem esse ve- 
rum in philosophia et theo- 
lo^a, impieque damnavit eos 
qui contrarium doctierint.’ 
(Amend Saintes, Hist, du Ba- 
tionalisme en Allemagne, p. 29.) 
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reason Lad establisLed remained alone. As a cause, 
qnence of all tliis, tLe Reformation in Italy was almost 
confined to a small gronp of scLolars, wlio pnsLed its 
principles to their extreme limits, with an nnflinching 
logic, with a disregard for both tradition and conse- 
quences, and above all with a secular spirit that was 
elsewhere unequalled. With the peculiar tenets con- 
nected with the name of Sochius we are not now 
concerned, for the question of theological method is 
distinct from that of theological doctrines. It is, 
however, sufficiently manifest that although Socinus 
laid a far greater stress on the authority of Revelation 
than his followers, the prevailing sentiment which 
actuated him was a desire to subordinate traditional 
tenets to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and 
that his entire system of interpretation was due to 
this desire. It is also evident that it was this spirit 
that induced him to discard with unqualified severity 
the orthodox doctrines of the sinfulness of error and 
of the transmission of guilt.* 

It may appear at first sight a strange paradox to 
represent the career of Zuinglius as in any degree 
parallel to that of Socinus. Certainly the bold and 
simple-minded pastor of Zurich, who bore with such 
an unflinching calm the blaze of popularity and the 
storms of controversy, and perished at last upon the 
battle-field, forms in most respects a glaring contrast 
to the timid Italian who spent his life in passing from 
court to court, and from university to university, 
shrinking with nervous alarm from all opposition and 
notoriety, and instilling almost furtively into the 
minds of a few friends whom his gentle manners had 
C£iptivated the great principles of religious toleration. 

* Neaader, o/i?oy?Mas, Yol. ii. pp, 657. 6G8. 



Certainij, too, nothing conld be further from the mind 
of Zuiiigliiis than the doctrines which are known as 
Socinianism, nor did the antecedents of the two 
Reformers bear any resemblance. Yet there can, I 
think, be no donbt that the dominant predisposition 
of Zuinglins also was to interpret all tenets accord- 
ing to the d p'iori conceptions of reason and con- 
science. Thongh a man of much more than common 
ability he had but slight pretensions to learning, and 
this, in an age when men are endearouring to break 
loose from tradition, has Sometimes proved a positive 
and a most important advantage. The tendency of 
his mind was early shown in the position he assumed 
on the euchariatic controversy. There was no single 
subject in which the leading Reformers wavered so 
much, none on which they found so great a dilUcnlty 
in divesting themselves of their old belief. The voice 
of reason was clearly on one side, the weight of tra- 
dition inclined to the other, and the language of 
Scripture was susceptible of either interpretation. 
Luther never advanced beyond consubstautiation ; 
Calvin only arrived at Hs final views after a long 
series of oscillations ; the English Reformers can. 
scarcely be said to have ever arrived at any definite 
conclusions. Zuinglins alone, from the very begin- 
ning, maintained with perfect confidence the only 
doctrine which accords with the evidence of the 
senses, stated it in language of transparent precision, 
and clung to it with unwavering tenacity. The same 
tendency was shown still more clearly in his decisions 
on those points in which tradition clashes with con- 
science. It is surely a most remarkable fact that in 
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power was far inferior to several of liis contemporaries, 
should almost alone have anticipated the rational- 
istic doctrine of the seventeenth century concerning 
the innocence of error, and the tolerance that should 
he accorded to it. On the subject of original sin he 
EOioarated himself with equal boldness from the other 
leaders of the Refoinnation, maintaining that it was 
nothing more than a malady or evil tendency, and 
that it did not in any degree involve guilt.^ 

It was thus that two of the leaders of the Befor- 
ination were induced by the rationalistic character of 
their minds to abandon the notion of transmitted 
guilt, and the doctrine concerning unbaptised infants 
which was connected with it. If the current of 


* Neander, Hist, of Dogmas, 
vol. ii, pp. 658, 659. Bojisiiet 
made a violent attack \ipon this 
notion of ZuingUus, which he 
regarded with extreme horror, 
hecaxise, as he plaintively ob- 
serves, supposing it to be true, 
then ' le pech6 originel ne 
damne porsoniie, pas meme les 
enfants des paiens.’ ( Varia- 
tions ])rotestantes, liv, ii. c. 21,) 
The remarks of Bossuet are 
especially worthy of attention 
on account of the great clear- 
ness wifh which he maintains 
the universality of the belief 
in the damnable nature of 
original sin in all sections of 
the Christian Church. He has, 
however, slightly overstated 
the doctrine of Zuinglius. The 
Eefonner distinctly declared 
original sin to he simply a 
disease, and not properly a sin. 


of pagan infants. However, 
in 1526, he wToto a short trea- 
tise On Original Sin, in which 
he said that his former work 
liad been misrepresented; that 
he maintained indeed that the 
woixl ‘ sin ’ was only applied to 
our original malady by a figure 
of speech ; that he was quite 
sure that that malady never in 
itself damned Christian chil- 
dren, hut that he was not 
equally sure that it never 
damned pagan children. He 
inclined, however, strongly to 
the belief that it did not; ‘Be 
Christianorum natis certi su- 
mus eos peccato originaH non 
damnari, de aliorum non iti- 
dem ; quamvis, ut ingenue 
fateor, nobis probahilior vido- 
tur sententia quam docuimus, 
non temero pronuneiandiim 
esse de gentilium quoque natis 
jis faeiunt ex 
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opinions lias since tlien been flowing in tbe same 
direction, this is entii'ely due to the increased difiiv- 
sion of a rationalistic spirit, and not at all to any 
active propagandism or to any definite arguments. 
Men bave come instinctively and almost unconsciously 
to jndge all doctrines by their intuitive sense of right, 
and to reject or explain away or throw into the back- 
ground those that will not bear tbe test, no matter 
how imposing may be the authority that authenticates 
them. This method of judgment, which was once 
very rai'e, has now become very general. Every 
generation its triumph is more manifest, and entire 
departments of theology have receded or brightened 
beneath its influence.' How great a change has 
been eflfected in the doctrine concerning unbaptised 
oiiildi'en must be manifest to anyone who considers 
how completely the old doctrine has disappeared from 
popular teaching, and what a general and intense 
repugnance is excited by its simple statement. It 
was once deemed a mere truism ; it wmnld now be 
viewed with horror and indignation : and if w’’e de- 
sired any further proof of the extent of this change 
^ we should find it in the position which the Quakers 

I and the Baptists have assumed in Christendom. It 

! is scarcely possible to conceive any sects which in the 

Early Church would have been regarded with more 
f nnmingled abhorrence, or would have been deemed 

j more unquestionably outside the pale of salvation. 

I ' Cbillingworth treated the not much regard it.’ {Beligian 

\ enbject with his usual admira- of Protesiants, chap, vii.) 

I hie good sense: ‘This is cer- Jeremy Taylor strongly re- 

tain, that G-od will not deal jected both original sin, in the 
unjustly with unbaptised in- sense of transmitted gnilt, and 

I fants ; hut how in particular the damnation of infants that 
He will deal with them con- was inferred from it. 
cerus not us, and so we need 
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It is no exaggeration to say that tie feeling of repug- 
nance witli wMcli men now look npon the polygamy 
of the Mormons presents but a very faint image of 
that which the Fathers would have manifested to- 
Avards those who systematically withheld from theii* 
children that baptism which was nnanimonsly pro- 
nounced to be essential to their salvation. Yet the 
Quakers and the Baptists have now obtained a place 
among the most respected sections of the Church, 
and in the eyes of very many Protestants the pecu- 
liarities of the second, at least, are not sufficiently 
serious to justify any feeling of repulsion or to pre- 
vent the most cordial co-operation. For a great change 
has silently swept over Christendom : without con- 
troversy and without distiu'bance an old doctrine has 
passed away from among the realisations of mankind. 

But the scope of the doctrine we are considering 
was not confined to unhaptised children ; it extended 
also to all adtilts Avho were external to the Church, 
If the whole human race existed under a sentence of 
condemnation which could only be removed by con- 
nection with Christianity, and if this sentence was so 
stringent that even the infant was not exempt from 
its effects, it was natural that the adult heathen who 
added his personal transgTessions to the guilt of 
Adam should be doomed at last to perdition. Nor 
did the Fathers who constructed the early systems of 
theology at all shrink from the consequence. At a 
time when the Christian Church formed but an infi- 
nitesimal fraction of the community, at a time when 
almost all the members who composed it were them- 
selves converts from paganism, and reckoned among 
the pagans those who were hound to them by tlie 
closest ties of gratitude and afleotion, the great ma- 
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jontj of the Fathers deliberately taug-lit that the entire 
pagan world was doomed to tliat state of punisbment 
wMcli they invariably described as literal and irndyin'g 
fire. In any age and under any circumstances .sucli 
a doctrine must seem inexpressibly sliockiiig’, but it 
appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the 
convert who accepted it, and who with a view to his 
own felicity proclaimed the system of which he be- 
lieved it to form a part to be a message of good 
tidings, must have acqtuesced in the eternal perdition 
of the mother who had borne him, of the father upon 
whose knees he had played, of the friends who were 
associated with the happy years of childhood and 
early manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow- 
conntiymen, and of all those heroes and Sages who 
by their lives or precepts had first kindled a moral 
enthusiasm within his breast. All these were doomed 
by one sweeping sentence, hTor were they alone iii 
their condemnation. The heretics, no matter how 
trivial may have heen their error, were reserved fi)r 
the same fearful fate. The Church, according to the 
favoui’ite image of the Fathers, was a solitaiy ark 
floating upon a boundless sea of ruin. Witbin its 
pale there was salvation; without it salvation was 
impossible. * If anyone out of Noah’s ark could es- 
cape the deluge,’ wi’ote St. Cyprian, ‘he who is out 
of the Church may also escape.’ ‘ Without this 
house,’ said Origen, ‘ that is without the Church, no 
one is saved,’ ‘ No one,’ said St, Augustine, ‘ cometb. 
to salvation and eternal life except he who hath Christ 
for his head, but no one can have Christ for his head 
except he that is in His body the Church.’ ^ ‘ Hold 

' 1 tivke these references from pp. 11-13, 3rd ed.), 'where 
Palmer On, the Church (vol. i. there is muck evidence on the 
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most firmly,’ added St. Falgentius, ‘ and doubt not 
that not only all pagans bnt also all Jews, heretics, 
and. schismatics who depart from this present life 
outside the Catholic Church are about to go into 
eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’* 
So prominent and so unquestionable was this doctrine 
deemed, that the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the test-questions put to 
every bishop before ordination,® 

This doctrine has had a greater influence than jfioi’- 
haps any other speculative opinion upon the history 
of mankind. How dilferent it is from the concep- 
tions to which the great teachers of antiquity had 
arrived must be evident to anyone who knows how 
fondly they cherished the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, how calmly they contemplated the ap- 
Buliject collected. Mr. Palmer tholicm non tenet nnitatwn, 
contends that the Fathers are 
unanimous on the subject, hut 
Barbeyrac shows that at least 
two, and tlioso of the earliest 
(Justin Martyr and Clemens 
Alexandrinns), admitted the 
possible salvation of the pagans 
\Morale des Feres, eli. xi. § 1 1), 
and that the first expressly 
said that Socrates and Herac- 
litus in the sight of God were 
Christians. See, too, Tenne- 
maun, Mamid de VHistoire de 
la PhUosophie, tom. i. pp, 314, 

315. I am afraid, however, 
there is no dotibt that the great 
majority of the Fathers took 
the other view. Minucius Fe- 
lix thought the daemon of So- 
crates was a devil, {Octavius, 
ch. xxvi.) 

81 : and again. 


neque baptismus neque elee- 
mosyna quamlibet copinsa, 
neque mors pro nomine Chri.sti 
suseepta proficero potcrit ad 
salutem, quumdiu eo vel limre- 
tica vel schi.smatiea pravitas 
persevorat quae ducit ad mor- 
tem.’ (§ 22.) 

* Palmer, On the Church, 
Tol. i. p. 13. And again the 
Synod of Zerta in i.n. 412: 
‘ Whosoever is separated from 
the Catholic Church, however 
innocently he may think he 
lives, for this crime alone that 
he is separated from the unity 
of Christ will not have life, but 
the wrath of God remainethon 
him.’ This statement is said 
to have been drawn up by St. 
Augustine. See Hawarden’s 
Gharitv and Triiih, 39-40 
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jproacli of deati,^ and liow hopefully they loolced foi'- 
ward to the future. IsTever can men forget that noble 
Greek who, struck down by an unrighteous sentencei 
summoned around him his dearest disciples, and har- 
ing reasoned with them on the immortality of the soul 
and the rewards of virtue and the goodness of the 
gods, took with a gentle smile the enp of death, and 
passed away thanking the god of healing who had 
cured him of the disease of life. That ‘ the just man 
should take confidence in death,’ ^ that he who has 
earnestly, though no douht imperfectly, tried to do 
his duty has nothing to fear beyond the gi’ave, had 
been the consoling faith of all the best minds of 
antiquity. That the bold, unshackled, and impartial 
search for truth is among the noblest and, therefore, 
among the most innocent employments of mankind, 
was the belief winch inspired all the philosophies of 
the past. Nor was it merely or mainly in the 

. ‘ I know nothing in the In societ<J paienne, toute com* 
world sadder than one of the posee du sensualisme et do 
sayings of Luther on this mat- licence, on se gardait bion de 
ter. I quote it from that representor la morfc comme 
beautiful old translation of qnelqne chose de hideux ; il ne 
TJie Table Talk by Bell : ‘ It parait meme point que le sque- 
were a light and an easy mat- lette ait ete alors le syraboie 
ter for a Christian to suffer de I’impitoyable divinite. Mais 
and overcome death if he knew quand le christianisnie eut 
not that it were Q-od's wrath; eonquis le monde, quand une 
the same title maketh death eternity malheureuse dut felre 
bitter to us. Exit an heathen la punition des fautes coiuinises 
dieth securely away ; he neither ici-bas, la raorfc qxii ax’uit 
seeth nor feeloth that it is semblS si indifferonte aux 
God’s wrath, but meaneth it is cieiis devint une chxxsc 
the end of natxxre and is natu- consequences furent, si 
ral. The epicurean says it is pour le chretien qu’il 
but to endure one evil hour.’ lui rapporter a chaque 
A distinguished living anti- enfrappautsesyeuxdcs images 
quarian, comparing the heathen fun^bres.’ (Jubinal, Bur lea 
and the mediseval representa- JDanses des Morts, p. 8.) 

Uous of death, observes ; ‘ Pans ® . Plato. 
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groves of Athens that this spirit was manifested. It 
shonld never he forgotten that the rationalist has 
always found the highest expression of his belief in 
the language of the prophet, who declared that the 
only service the Almighty required was a life of 
justice, of mercy, and of humility ; of the wise man, 
who summed up the whole duty of man in the fear 
of God and the observance of His commandments ; 
of the apostle, who described true religion as consist- 
ing of charity and of purity ; and of that still gi’eater 
Teacher, who proclaimed true wonship to be alto- 
gether spiritual, and who described the final adjudi- 
cation as the separation of mankind according to their 
acts and not according to their opinions, 

But, however this maybe, the doctrine of salvation 
in the Ohnrch alone was unanimously adopted when 
Christianity passed from its moral to its first dog- 
matic stage, and on two occasions it conferred an 
inestimable benefit npon mankind. At a time when 
Christianity was strugghng against the most horrible 
persecutions, and also against the gross conceptions 
of an age that could obtain hut a very partial idea of 
its elevated purity, the terrorism of this doctrine 
became an auxiliary little in harmony indeed with 
the spirit of a philanthropic religion, but admirably 
suited to the time, and powerful enough to nerve thh 
martyr with an unflinching courage, and to drive the 
doubter speedily into the Church. Again, when the 
ascendency of the new faith had become manifest, it 
Seemed for a time as if its administrative and or- 
ganising function would have been desti’oyed by the 
countless sects that divided it. The passion for al- 
legory and the spirit of eclecticism that characterised 
the Eastern converts, the natural subtlety of the 
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Greek mind, and still more tke disputatious pliilo^ 
sopLy of Aristotle, ■wMch. the Greek heretics intro- 
jducod into the Church, and which Nestoriauism 
planted in the great school of Edessa,* had produced 
so many and such virulent ■ controyersies that the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric seemed dislocated, and in- 
tellectual anarchy was imminent. The oonceptioa 
of an authoritative Church was not yet fully formed, 
though men were keenly sensible of the importance of 
dogma. It is computed that there were about ninety 
hei'esies in three centuries.® Such questions as the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, the proper day 
for celebrating Easter, the natiu-e of the light upon 
Mount Tabor, or the existence in Christ of two inde- 
pendent hut perfectly coincident wills, were discussed 
with a ferocity that seems almost to countenance the 
suggestion of Butler, that communities like indi- 
viduals may be insane. But here again the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation exercised a decisive influence. 
As long as it was held and realised, the diversities of 
private judgment must have waged a most unequal 
warfare with the unity of authority. Men could not 
long rest amid the conflict of opposing arguments ; 
they could not endure that measure of doubt which 
is the necessary accompaniment of controvei’sy. All 
the fractions of Christianity soon gravitated to one 

’ It is remarkable that Aris- exception, unequivocally de- 
totle, -wliora the sclioolmen nounced it. See much cuiious 
placed almost on a level with evidence of this in Allemaud- 
the Fathers, owes his position Lavigerie, ^!cole ehrkienne 
entirely to the early heretics ; ^Idesse. {Thise presentee a la 
that the introduction of his Faculte des Lettres de Paris, 
philosophy was at first in- ISoO.) 

variably accompanied by an - Middleton’s Fj’ee AwjrJMVy, 
increase of heresy ; and that Introd. p. 86. 
the Fathers, with scarcely an 
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or two great centres, and a spii-itual despotism was 
consolidated wliich alone could control a.nd temper 
the turbulent elements of mediaeval society, could 
impose amoral yoke upon the most ferocious tyi-ants, 
could accomplish the great work of the abolition of 
slavery in Europe, and could infuse into Christendom 
such a measure of pure and spiritual truth as to pre- 
pare men for the better phase that was to follow it. 

AU this was done by the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. At the Eeformation, when the old Church 
no longer harmonised with the intellectual condition 
of Europe, and when the spirit of revolt was mani- 
fested on all subjects and in all countries, the doc- 
trine was for the most part unchallenged; andalthough 
it undoubtedly produced an inconceivable amount of 
mental suffering, it had at least the effect of terminat- 
iim rapidly the anarchy of transition. The tenacity 
wfth which it was retained by the Reformers is of 
course partly due to the difficulty of extricating the 
mind from old theological modes of thought ; but it 
was, I think, stiU more the result of that early ten- 
dency to depreciate the nature and the works of man 
wffiich threw them naturally upon dogmatic systems. 
There were, indeed, few subjects on which they were 
so unanimous. ‘ The doctrine of salvation in the 
Church,’ writes a learned Hving author, ‘ was held by 
all the Lutherans and Reformed, and by the sects 
which separated from them, as weE as by the Romish 
and other Churches. Luther teaches that remission 
of sins and sanctification are only obtained in it ; and 
Calvin says, “ Beyond the bosom of the Church, no 
remission of sins is to be hoped for, nor any salva- 
tion.” The Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 

of Trent A.D. 1551, the Helvetic Confession, the Bek 
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gic, tlie Scottisli — all avow that salvation is only to 
be had in the Clini’ch. The Preslbyfcerian divines as- 
sembled at Westminster, A.D, 1647, in their “ Humble 
Advice concerning a Confession of Faith ” (c. 25), 
declare that “ the visible Church, which is also Gatho . 
lique and universal under the Gospel (not confined 
to one nation, as before under the Law), consists of 
ail those throughout the woidd that profess the true 
religion . . . out of which there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation.” The Independents admitted the 
same.’ ^ Nor was the position of the Anglican Church 
at all different. The Athanasian Creed was given 
an honoured place among her formularies, and the 
doctrine which that creed distinctly asserts was im- 
plied in several of the services of the Church, and 
was strongly maintained by a long succession of her 
divines.® Among the leading Reformers, Zuinglius, 
and Zuinglius alone, openly and unequivocally re- 
pudiated it. In a Confession of Faith which he wrote 
just before his death, and whicli marks an important 
epoch in the history of the human mind, he described 
in magnificent language that futm-e ‘ assembly of all 
the saintly, the heroic, the faithful, and the virtuous,’ 
when Abel and Enoch, Noah and Ahraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, will mingle with ‘ Socrates, Aristides, and 
Antigonus, with Numa and Camillus, Hercules and 
Theseus, the Soipios and the Catos,’ and when every 
upright and holy man who has ever lived will be 
present with his God.® In our age, when the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation seldom excites more than 

' Palmer, On the Church, full by Bossuet, Var'mtmis 
vol. i. p. 13. protestantes, liy. ii. c. 1%. The 

* See a great deal of evi- original confession was piib- 

dence of this in Palmer. listed by Bnllinger, in 1536, 

* This passage is given in with a very laudatory preface. 
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a smile, siicli language appears but natural, but when 
it was first written it excited on all sides amaze- 
ment and indignation. Latlier on reading it said 
lie despaii’ed of the salvation of Zuinglins : Bossuet 
quotes tbe passage as a climax to liis charges against 
the Swiss Reformer, and quotes it as if it required 
no comment, but was in itself sufficient to hand 
down its author to the contempt and indignation of 
posterity. 

I shall now proceed to examine the more remote 
consequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvatit.n, 
in order to trace the connection between its decline 
and some other remarkable features of the rationalis- 
tic movement. In tbe first place, it is manifest that 
the conceptions I have reviewed are so directly op- 
posed to our natui'al sense of what is right and just, 
to all the conclusions at which those great teachers 
arrived who evolved their doctrines from their own 
moral nature, that they must establish a permanent 
opposition between dogmatic theology and natural 
religion. When the peace of the Church has long 
been undisturbed, and when the minds of men are 
not directed with very strong interest to dogmatic 
questions, conscience wiU act insensibly upon the 
belief, obscuring or efiacing its true character. Men 
will instinctively endeavour to explain it away, or 
to dilute its force, or to diminish its prominence. 
But when the agitation of controversy has brought 
the doctrine vividly before the mind, and when the 
enthusiasm of the contest has silenced the revolt of 
conscience, theology will be developed more and more 
in the same direction, till the very outlines of natural 
religion are obliterated. Thus we find that tliosc 
predestinarian theories which are commonly iden- 
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tified witli Calvin, thotigli they seem to bavo been 
substantially held by St. Augustine, owe their recep- 
tion mainly to the previous action of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation upon the mind. For the one ob- 
jection to the metaphysicat and other arguments the 
Calvinist can urge, which will always appear conclu- 
sive to the great majority of mankind, is the moral 
objection. ' It is this objection, and this alone, whicli 
enables men to cut through that entangling maze of 
arguments concerning freewill, foreknowledge, and 
predetermination, in which the greatest intellects 
both of antiquity and of modern days have been 
hopelessly involved, and which the ablest meta- 
physicians have pronounced inextricable. Take away 
the moral argument: persuade men that when as- 
cribing to the Deity justice and mercy they are 
speaking of qualities generically distinct from those 
which exist among mankind — qnahties which we are 
altogether unable to conceive, and which may be com- 
patible with acts that men would term grossly unjust 
and numerciful : tell them that guilt may be entirely 
unconnected with a personal act, that millions of 
infants may he called into existence for a moment to 
be precipitated into a place of torment, that vast 
nations may live and die, and then he raised again to 
endure a never-ending punishment, because they did 
not beheve in a religion of which they had never 
heard, or because a crime was committed thousands 
of years before they were in existence: convince 
them that all this is part of a transcondently 
perfect and righteous moral scheme, and there is no 
imaginable abyss to which snch a doctrine will not 
lead. You will have blotted out those fundamental 
notions of right and wrong which the Creator boa 
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engraven upon, every heart ; you will have extin- 
guished the lamp of conscience ; you will have taught 
men to stifle the inner voice as a lying witness, and 
to esteem it virtuous to disobey it. But even this 
does not represent the full extent of the evil. The 
doctrine of exclusive salvation not only destroys the 
moral objection to that ghastly system of religious 
fatalism which Augustine arid Calvin constructed , 
it directly leads to it by teaching that the ultimate 
destiny of the immense majority of mankind is de- 
termined entirely irrespectively of their will. Millions 
die in infancy ; millions live and die in heathen lands ; 
millions exist in ranks of society where they have no 
opportunities for engaging in theological research ; 
millions are so encumbered by the prejudices of edu- 
cation that no mental effort can emancipate them 
from the chain. We accordingly find that pre« 
destinarianism was in tlie first instance little more 
than a developemont of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. St. Augustine illustrated it by the case of 
a mother who had two infants. Each of these is but 
'a lump of perdition ; ’ neither has ever perfoi'med a 
moral act. The mother overlies one, and it perishes 
unbaptised ; the other is baptised, and is saved. 

But the doctrine of Augustine and Ambrose never 
seems to have been pushed m the Early Church to 
the same extremes, or to have been stated with the 
same precision as it afterwards was by the Reform- 
ers.' The mild and sagacious Erasmus soon perceived 

^ The doctrine of double pre- spirit of a theologian, and by 
destination was, however, main- Scotus Erigena in tho spirit of 
tained in the ninth century by a freetliinker. Eor an account 
a monk named Gotteschalk, of this once-famous controversy 
who was opposed hy Hinekraar, see the learned work of M. Sti- 
Archbishop of Eheims, in the Eone Taillandier, lirigene 
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Ju tljis one of tlie principal evils of tlie Reformatioin 
and he wrote a treatise in defence of freewill, which 
elicited from Lnther one of the most unequivocal, 
and certainly one of the most revolting declarations 
of fatalism in the whole compass of theology. ‘ The 
human will,’ said Luther, ‘is like a beast of burden. 
If God mounts it, it wishes and goes as God wills ; if 
Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan wills. 
Nor can it choose the rider it would prefer, or betake 
itself to him, but it is the riders who contend for its 
possession.’ ^ ‘ This is the acme of faith, to believe 

that He is merciful who saves so few and who con- 
demns so many ; that He is jnst who at His own 
pleasure has made us necessarily doomed to dam- 
nation; so that, as Erasmus says, He seems to 
delight in the tortui-es of the wretched, and to be 
more deserving of hatred than of love. If by any 
effort of reason I could conceive how God could be 
merciful and just who shows so much anger and 
iniquity, there would be no need for faith.’ * ‘God 


6t la PhilosopMe soholastique 
(Strasbourg, 1843), pp. 51-58; 


and for a ccntemporary view tom. i. p. 2rt.) 


prisoned, and to be scourged. 
(Llorento, Hist, de V Inquisition , 


of the opinions of G-ottcsehalk, 
see a letter by Amulo, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons (the immediate 


Sic humana voluntas in 
medio posita est ceu jnmeiitum, 
si insedorit Ileus vult et vadit 


successor of Agobard), printed quo vult Deus, iib Psalmus 
with the works of Agobard dicit: “Factus sum sicut ju- 
(Paris, 16Q6). According to mentum et ego sempor tecum.’* 
Amulo, Gotteschalk not only Si insederit Satan vult et TUidit 
held the doctrines of reproba- qiro vult Satan; nee est in ejus 


tion and partleidar redemption, 
but even declared that the Al- 
mighty rojoieed and exulted 
over the destruction of those 
who were predestinated to dam- 
nation. Gotteschalk was con- 
demned to bo degraded from 
the priesthood, to be ira- 


arbitrio ad ntrum sessoram 
currere aut eum quoerere, sed 
ipsi sessores eortant ob ipsnm 
obtinendum et po.ssidenhun.’ 
IDe Servo Arbitrio, pars i. sec. 
21 .) 

* ‘Hie est fidei suramus gn'a- 
dus, credere ilium esse elemen-* 
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foreknows notliing subject to contingencies, but He 
foresees, foreordains, and accoinplislies all tilings by 
an tincbanging, eternal, and efficacious will. By this 
tliunderbolt freewill sinks shattered in the dust-’ * 
Such, were the opinions of the greatest of the Re- 
formers. The doctrine of Calvin and his school was 
equally explicit. According to them, the Fall, with 
all its consequences, was predetermined ages before 
the Creation, and was the necessary consequence of 
that predetermination. The Almighty, they taught, 
irrevocably decided the fate of each individual long 
before He called him into existence, and has pre- 
destinated millions to his hatred and to eternal damna- 
tion. With that object He gave them being — ^with 
that object He withholds from them the assistance 
that alone can correct the perversity of the nature 
with which He created them. He will hate them 
during life, and after death He will cast them into 


tern qui tarn paueos salrat tam 
raultos damnat, credere justum 
qxu sua voluntate nos necessario 
damnabiles facit, ut videatur, 
referente Erasmo, delectari 
cruciatibus miseroruni, et odio 
potius quani amore dignus. Si 
igitur possem uUa ratione com- 
prehendere quomodo is Dens 
misericors efc Justus, qui tan- 
tam iram efc iniquitatem osten- 
dit, non esset opus fide.’ (Ibid. 
23.) 

‘Esfc itaque et hoe im- 
primis necessarium et salutare 
Christiano nosse, quod Deus 
nihil prajscifc contingiter, sed 
quod omnia ineommutahilia efc 
seterna, infallibilique voluntate 
et prifividebet prseponitet facit. 
Hoe fulmine stemitur et cou- 


teritur peuitus liberum arbi- 
trium.’ (Sec. 10.) I give these 
sections according to Vaughan’s 
translation (1823), for in the 
original edition (1526) there 
are no divisions, and the pages 
are not numbered. Melaneh- 
thon, in the first edition of his 
Commonplaces, expressed ex- 
treme predestinarian views, 
but oniitted them in later edi- 
tions. Luther, in his old age, 
said he could not revie'vr ■with 
perfect satisfaction any of his 
works except, perhaps, his 
Catechism and his De Servo 
Arbiirio (Vaughan’s JPreface, 
p. 57). There is a full notice 
of this hook in one of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s essays. 
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fclie exomeiatmg torraents of ■undying fire, a'nd -will 
watch their agonies without compassion through the 
countless ages of eternity, ^ 

It is needless to comment upon such teaching as 
this. That it makes the Deity the direct author of 
siuj^ that it subverts all our notions of justice and of 

* On Calvin’s views, see ea- (in hie Freedom of Will) is that 
peeially his He Mterna Dei there can he no injustice in 
Frcedestinatione, and his In- punishing voluntary transgres- 
iiitut. C/m'si. lib, iii, c. 21-23. sion, and that the transgres- 
But perhaps their clearest and sions of the reprobate are 
most emphatic slatoTnent is in voluntary ; men having been 
a work of Beza, He Mterna since Adam created with -wills 
Hei Freedestmatione contra so hopelessly corrupt that 
SehatiiammCasteUionemlynb- without Divino assistance they 
lished in the Opuscula of Beza, must inevitably be damned, and 
Genevse, 1668), The pointed God having in the majority of 
objections on the score of moral cases resolved to withhold that 
rectitude of his mtionalistic assistance. The fatality, there- 
opponent brought the enormi- fore, does not consist in man 
ties of the Calvinistic doctrine being compelled to do ceitain 
into the fullest relief. There is things whether he wishes it or 
a curious old transktion of not, but in his being brought 
this work, under the title of into the world with such a 
Besda Hisplay of Popish Prac- nature that his wishes neces- 
tices, or Patched Pelagianwn, sarily tend in a given direc* 
translated by W. Hopkinson tion. 

(London, 1578). Beza espeei- - Calvinists, indeed, often 
ally insists on the xinfairness protest against this conclusion ; 
of accusing Calvinists of assert- but it is almost self-evident, 
ing that God so hated some and the ablest writer of the 
men that He predestinated school admits it in a sense 
them to destruction ; the truth which is quite sufficiently large 
being that God of His free for his opponents: ‘If by the 
sovereignty predestinated them author of sin is meant the per- 
to destruction, and therefore to mitter or not hinderer of sin, 

His hatred; so that * God is and at the same time a disposer 
not moved with the hatred of of the state of events in such a | 

any that lie should drive him manner for wise, holy, and 
to destruction, but He hath most excellent ends and pur- 
hated whom He hath predos- poses that sin, if it be per- 
il nated to desiruetion.’ Another mitted or not hindered, -will 
point on which Jonathan Ed- most certainly and infallibly 
wards especially has insisted follow; I say, if this be ail 
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mercy, tliat tlie simple statement of it is inexpressibly 
shocking and I’evolting, can hardly be denied by its 
•warmest supporters. Indeed, when we combine this 
teaching -with the other doctrines I have considered 
in the present chapter, the whole may be regarded as 
Unequalled in the religious history of mankind. In 
our age such tenets have retired from the blaze of 
day ; they are found only in the obscure writings of 
obscure men. Since Jonathan Edwards they have 
had no exponent of undoubted genius, and no di.s 
tinguished 'writer could venture without a seiaous loss 
of reputation openly to profess them. Such language 
as was employed on this subject by men like Luther, 
Cal'vin, and Beza, while in the zenith of their popu- 
lai*ity, would not now be tolerated for a moment out- 
side a small and unin'fl.uential circle. The rationalistic 
spirit has so pervaded all our habits of thought, that 
eveiy doctrine which is repugnant to our moral sense 
e.xcites an intense and ever-increasing aversion ; and 
as the doctrine of exclusive salvation, wliich pi-epared 
the mind for the doctrine of reprobation, is no longer 
realised, the latter appears peculiarly revolting. 

Another very important subject upon which the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation has exex'cised great 
influence, is the relation between dogmas and morals. 
The older theologians invariably attributed to dogmas 
an intrinsic efficacy which was entirely independent 
of their efiect upon life. Thus we have already had 
occasion to observe, that in the Early Church no con- 
troversies were deemed so important as those which 
concerned the connection between the two natures 
that is meant, I do not deny tination of the fall of Adam, 
that God is the author of sin.’ whose -will 'was not hopolessly 
( J onathan Ed'vrards, Freedom corrupt, has of course its own 
p/ p. 369.) The predes- peculiar dif&eulties. 
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iji Clil'ist, and tliat at the B/eformation the accejot- 
ance or rejcolion of transabstantiation was made the 
habitual test of orthodoxy. On the other hand, the 
politician, in a secular age, is inclined to v^alue religious 
sj stems solely according to their influence upon the 
acts of mankind. He sees that religious controversies 
have often dislocated the social system, have presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the fusion of the difierent 
elements of a nation, have produced loug and sangui- 
nary w’ars, and have diverted a large proportion of 
intellect and energy from enterprises that ax'e con- 
ducive to the welfare of society. These he considers 
the evils of theology, which are compensated for by 
the control that it exei’cises over the passions of man- 
kind, by the high sense of duty it diffuses, by tlie 
consolations it affords in age, in suffering, and in 
sorrow, and by the intensity of the philanthropy it 
inspires. His object therefore is to encoux’age a 
system in which the moral restraint shall be as great 
as possible, and the dogmatic elements shall be few 
and torpid. The rationalist occupies a central posi- 
tion between the two. Like the early theologian, he 
denies that the measure of theological excellence is 
entirely utilitarian ; like the politician, he denies that 
dogmas possess an intrinsic efficacy. He believes that 
they are intended to act upon and develope the 
affective or emotional side of human nature, that they 
are the vehicles by which certain principles are 
conveyed into the mind which would otherwise never 
be I’eceived, and that when they have discharged 
their functions they must lose their importance. In 
the eai’lier phases of society men have never succeeded 
in forming a purely spiritual and ruot'al conception 
of the Deity, and they therefore make an image 
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which they worship. By this means the conception 
of the Deity is falsified and debased, hut the moral 
influence of worship is retained : a great evil is the 
price of an inestimable benefit. As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilisation a capacity for 
forming purer and more moral conceptions, idolatry 
becomes an nnmingled evil, and is in consequence at 
last abandoned. Just in the same way a purely moral 
religion, appealing to a disinterested sense of duty 
and perception of excellence, can never be efficacious 
in an early condition of society. It is consequently 
materialised, associated with innumerable ceremonies, 
with elaborate creeds, with duties that bear no rela- 
tion to moral sentiments, with an ecclesiastical frame- 
work, and with a copious legendary. Through all 
(his extraneous matter the moral essence filters down 
to the people, prcpai-ing them for the liigher phases 
of developement. Gradually the ceremonies di’op 
away, the niimber of doctrines is reduced, the eccle- 
.siastical ideal of life and character is exchanged for 
the moral ideal ; dogmatic conceptions manifest an 
increased flexibility, and the religion is at last trans- 
figured and regenerated, radiant in all its parts with 
the pure spirit that had created it. 

It is manifest that according to this view there 
exists a certain antagonism between the dogmatic and 
the moral elements of a religious system, and that 
their relative influence will depend mainly on the 
degree of civilisation ; an amount of dogmatic pressure 
which is a groat blessing in one age being a great 
evil in another. Now, one of the most obvious con- 
sequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation is 
tliat it places the moral in permanent subordination 
to the dogmatic side of religion. If there be a Catholic 
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faitli ‘ -wliiGli except a man Ibeliere he cannot- be saved,’ 
it is quite natural that men should deem it ‘ before 
all things ’ necessary to hold it. If the purest moral 
life cannot atone for error, while a true religion has 
many means of effacing guilt, the mind will n9.tura]ly 
turn to the doctrinal rather than to the practical side. 
The extent to which this tendency has been mani- 
fested in the Church of Borne is well known, Pro- 
testant controversialists have often drawn up long 
and perfectly authentic lists of celebrated characters 
who were stained with every crime, and who have 
nevertheless been among the favourites of the Church, 
who have clung to her ordinances with full orthodox 
tenacity, who have assuaged by her absolution eveiy 
quahn of conscience, and who have at last, by 
endowing a monastery or undergoing a penance or 
directing a pei’secution against heretics, persuaded 
themselves that they had effaced all the crimes of 
their lives. In Protestantism this comhinatiou of 
devotion and immorality, which is not to he con- 
founded with hypocrisy, aippears moi'e rare. Lives 
like that of Benvenuto Cellini, in which the most 
atrocious crimes alternate with ecstasies of the most 
rapturous and triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to 
he met with, yet it would he rash to say that the 
evil is unknown. The tenacity with which Pro- 
testant nations cling to the orthodox tenets of the 
Be formation can scarcely, I think, be said to hear any 
fixed proportion to the national morality, and Sweden, 
which of all Protestant countries has been most con- 
spicuous for its prolonged legislation against hetero- 
doxy, is said to he equally conspicuous for the scan- 
dalous amount of illegitimacy among the people.^ 

‘ See Laing’s Sweden, pp. 108-141, where this (question 
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These are the contradictions that resxilfc from the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation among those who do 
not belong to a high order of sanctity, and who gladly 
purchase a license for the indulgence of their passions 
hy an assiduous cultivation of what they deem the 
more important side of their faith. A very much 
more general tendency, and one which has exercised 
a far more pernicious influence upon the history of 
mankind, is displayed hy those whose zeal is entirely 
unselfish. Being convinced that no misfortune can 
he so great as heresy, and that the heretic is doomed 
to eternal misery, they have habitually supported 
their creed by imposture and falsehood. That they 
should do this is quite natural. Whatever may be 
the foundation of tire moral law, it is certain that in 
the eyes of the immense majority of mankind there 
is minutely examined. This and comfort ; yet at the bottom 
is a mere question of figures, of the scale for religious feel- 
The following passage from ing, observances, or knowledge, 
another work of the same writer especially in the Protestant 
is less susceptible of decisive cantons, in which prosperity, 


wellbeing, and morality seem 
to bo, as compared to the 
Catholic cantons, in an inverse 
ratio to the influence of religion 
on the people. , . . It is a very 
remarkable social state, similar, 
perhaps, to that of the ancient 
Romans, in whom morality iind 
social virtue were also sus- 


proof, and is, I am incliued to 
think, somewhat overstated, 
but is nevertheless very sug- 
gestive: ‘The Swiss people 
present to the political philoso- 
pher the unexpected and most 
remarkable social phenomenon 
of a people eminently moral in 
conduct yet eminently irre- 
ligious: at the head of the taiiied without the aid of 
moral state in Europe, not ligious influences.’ (Laii ^ 
merely for absence of numerous look's of a Hbflycil/e?', pp. 140- 
or great crimes, or of disregard '''' ’ ' ’ ’ ‘ ’ 

of right, but for ready obe- 
dience to law, for honesty, 
fidelity to their engagements, 
for fair-dealing, sobriety, in- 
dustry, orderly conduct, for 
good government, useful public 


147.) Dr. Arnold said, I think 
truly, that the popular notion 
about the superior prosperity 
of the Protestant over the 
Catholic cantons is greatly ex- 
aggerated; it exists in some 
eases and not in others. 
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ai'e some orer whelming considerations that will justify 
a breach of its provisions. If some great misfortune 
were to befall a man who lay on a sick bed, trembling 
between life and death; if the physician declared that 
the knowledge of that misfortune would be certain 
death to the patient, and if concealment were only 
possible by a falsehood, there are very few moralists 
who would condemn that falsehood. If the most 
ardent denouncer of ‘pious frauds’ were to meet 
an assassin in pursuit of an innocent man, and 
wei’e able by misdirecting the pursuer to save the 
fugitive, it may he safely predicted that the lie would 
be unscrupulously uttered. It is not very easy to 
justify these things hy argument, or to draw a clear 
line between ci’iminal and innocent falsehood ; but 
that there are circumstances which justify untruth has 
always been admitted by the common sentiment i of 
mankind, and has been distinctly laid down by tb© 
most eminent moralists.' When therefore a man 
believes that those who adopt an eiToneous opinion 
will be consigned to perdition, when he not only 
believes this but realises it as a liviug and operative 
ti'utb, and when be perceives that it is possible either 
by direct falsehood or by the suppression or distortion 
of ti’uth to strengthen the evidences of his faith, he 
usually finds the temptation irresistible. But there 
are two very important distinctions between the hypo- 
thetical cases I have mentioned and the pious fi’auds 
of theologians. The first are the results of isolated 
moral judgments, while the latter are systematised 
and raised to the dignity of a regular doctrine. The 

‘ Thus, not to q^note Roman tium, lib. iii. c. 2, lays down 
Catholic authorities, J eremy several cases of justifiable false- 
Taylor, in the Buctor Bubiian- hood. 
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first, again, spring from circumstances iliat are so 
extremely rare and exceptional that they can scarcely 
have any perceptible influence upon the general 
veracity of the person who utters them, while the 
second induce a habit of continual falsehood. The 
Fathers laid down as a distinct proposition that pious 
frauds were justifiable and even laudable,^ and if they 
had not laid this down they would nevertheless have 
practised them as a necessary consequence of their 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. Immediately all 
ecclesiastical literature became tainted with a spirit 
of the most unblushing mendacity. Heathenism wag 
to be combated, and therefore prophecies of Christ by 
Orpheus and the Sibyls were forged, lying wonders 
were multiphed, and ceaseless calumnies poured upon 
those who, like Julian, opposed the faith. Heretics 
wei'e to be convinced, and therefore interpolations of 
old writings or complete forgeries were habitually op- 
jjosed to the foi’ged Gospels. The veneration of relics 


* See on this subject the 
evidence collected in Middle- 
ton's Free Enquiri/ ; the curious 
panegyric on the habit of tell- 
ing lies in St. Chrysostom 
i/ie Priesthood ; the remarks of 
Coleridge in The. Friend, and 
of Maury {Croyaiices et Le- 
gendes, p. 268). St. Augustine, 
however, is in this respect an 
exception. In his treatise Con- 
tra Mindaoium he strongly de- 
rounced the tendency, and es- 
pecially condemns the Pris- 
eillianists, among whom it 
appears to have been very com- 
mon, and also certain Catholics 
who thought it justifiable to 
pretend to be Priseiliianists 
for the purpose of discovering 


the secrets of that sect. The 
most revolting aspect of this 
subject is the notion that here- 
tics are so intensely criminal 
as to have no moral rights— a 
favourite doctrine in Catholic 
countries where no Protestant 
or sceptical public opinion ex- 
ists. Thus the Spanish Bishop 
Simancas — ‘ Ad pcenam quoque 
peitinet et hsereticorum odium, 
quod fides illis data servanda 
non est. Nam si tyrannis, pi- 
ratis, et cmteris priedonibus 
quia corpus occidunt fides ser- 
vanda non cst, longe minus 
hmretjeis pertinaeibus qiii occi- 
dunt tinimas,’ {iJa CutJioiicis 
Instiiutionibus, p. 365.) 
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aud tlie monastic system were introduced, and there- 
fore innumerable mii’acles were attributed to the 
bones of saints or to the prayers of hermits, and were 
solemnly asserted by the most eminent of the Fathers.* 
The tendency was not confined to those Eastern na- 
tions which had been always almost destitute of the 
seiise of truth ; it triumphed wherever the supreme 
importance of dogmas was held. Generation after 
generation it became more universal ; it continued 
till the very sense of truth and the very love of truth 
seemed blotted out from the minds of men. 

That this is no exaggerated picture of the con- 
dition at which the middle ages arrived, is known to 
all who have any acquaintance with its literatui’ej 
for during that gloomy peiuod the only scholars in 
Europe were priests and monks, who conscientiously 
believed that no amount of falsehood was reprehen- 
sible which conduced to the edification of the people. 
Not only did they pursue with the grossest calumny 
every enemy to their faith, not only did they encircle 
every saint with a halo of palpable fiction, not only 
did they invent tens of thousands of miracles for 
the purpose of stimulating devotion — ^they also very 


’ Since the last note was 
written, this subject has heen 
discussed at some length by 
Dr. Newman, in his Apologia 
fro Vita Sica. I do not, how- 
ev'er, find anything to alter in 
what I have stated. Dr. New- 
man says (Appendix, p. 77): 

I he Greek fathers thought 
that, when there was a Jttsta 
caum, an untruth need not be 
a lie. St. Augustine took 
another view, though with great 
misgiving, and, whether he is 


rightly interpreted or not, is 
the doctor of the great and 
common view that all irntruths 
are lies, and tlvat there can be 
no just cause of untruth .... 
Now, as to the just ca.use, the 
Greek Fathers make them such 
as these— self-defence, charity, 
z:ealfor Godls imiour, and the 
like.’ It is plain enough that 
this last would include all of 
what are commouly termed 
pious frauds. 
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naturally carried into all other subjects the indiffer- 
ence to truth they bad acquired in theology. All their 
writings, and more especially their histories, became 
tissues of the wildest fables, so grotesque and at the 
same time so audacious, that they were the wonder 
of succeeding ages. And the very men who scat- 
tered these fictions bi’oadcast over Christendom, 
taught at the same time that credulity was a virtue 
and scepticism a crime. As long as the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation was believed and realised, it was 
necessary for the peace of manhind that they should 
be absolutely certain of the truth of what they be- 
lieved ; in order to be so certain, it was necessary to 
.suppress adverse arguments ; and in order to effect 
this object, it was necessary that there should be no 
critical or sceptical sj)irib in Europe. A habit of 
boundless ci'edulity was therefore a natural conse- 
quence of the doctrine of exclusive salvation; and 
not only did this habit naturally produce a luxuriant 
crop of falsehood, it wms itself the negation of the 
spirit of truth. For the man who really loves timth 
cannot possibly subside into a condition of contented 
credulity. He will pause long before accepting any 
doubtful assertion, he will carefully balance opposing 
arguments, he will probe every anecdote with scru- 
pulous care, he will endeavour to divest himself of 
every prejudice, he will cautiously abstain from at- 
tributing to probabilities the authority of certainties. 
These are the essential cbaracteiistics of the spirit of 
truth, and by their encoui'agement or suppression "we 
can judge how far a system of doctrine coincides with 
that spirit. 

We have seen that there w'ere three ways in which 
the indissolnhle association of salvation with a par- 
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tictilar form of belief produced or promoted tlio 
absolute indifiFerence to trutli and tbo boundless 
credulity that cbaractei'ised the ages in wbich, ibeo- 
logy was supreme. It multiplied to an tmormous 
extent pious frauds, wliicb. were perpetrated without 
scruple because they were supposed to produce in- 
estimable benefits to mankind. It rendered universal 
that species of falsehood which is termed misrepre- 
sentation, and ■which consists mainly of the suppres- 
sion of all opposing facts ; and it crushed that earnest- 
ness of enquiry which is at once the essential charac- 
teristic of the love of truth, and the sole bulwark 
against the encroachments of error. There was, 
however, yet another way, which, though very closely 
connected with the foregoing, is sufficiently distinct 
to claim a separate consideration. 

A love of truth, by the very definition of the terms, 
implies a resolution under all circumstances to ap- 
proach as nearly as p)ossible to its attainment, or in. 
other words, when demonstration is impossible, to 
adopt the belief which seems most probable. In. this 
respect there is an important difference between, 
speculative and practical life. He who is seeking 
for truth is bound always to follow what appeal's to 
his mind to he the stress of probabilities ; but in. 
action it is sometimes wise to shape om* course with 
a view to the least probable contiugency ; because we 
bave to consider not merely the comparative proba- 
bilities of success afforded by different courses, hut 
also the magnitude of the results that would ensue. 
Thus, a man is justly regarded as prudent who in- 
sures his house against fire, though au absolute and 
unrequited loss is the most probable consequence of 
his act ; because the loss he would suffer in the more 
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prolbable Gontingency is inconsiderable, and the ad- 
vantage lie would d.erive from the insurance in the 
less probable contingency is very great. Prom this 
consideration Pascal — who with Fermat was the 
founder of what may be termed the scientific treat- 
ment of probabilities — derived a very ingenious argu- 
ment in defence of his theological opinions, which 
was afterwards adopted by an English mathematician 
named Craigd They contended, that when a re- 
ligious system promises infinite rewards and threat- 
ens infinite punishments, it is the part of a wise man 
to sacrifice the present to embrace it, not merely if 
he believes the probabilities to preponderate in its 
favour, but even if be regards its truth as extremely 
improbable, provided the probabilities against it are 
not infinite. Now, as long as such an argument is 
urged simply with a view of inducing men to adopt 
a certain conrse of action, it has no necessary con- 
nection with morals, and should be judged upon 
prudential grounds.® But the case becomes widely 
different when to adopt the least probable course 
means to acknowledge a Church which demands as 
the first condition of allegiance an absolute and 
heartfelt belief in the truth of what it teaches. When 
this is the case the argument of Pascal means, and 
only can mean, that men should by the force of will 
compel themselves to believe what they do not be- 
lieve by the force of reason; that they should exert 

Probabilith It is manifest 
that, if correct, obedience would. 
(Lon- be due to any impostor who 
said he dreamed that ha wa-s a 
he 
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all tlieir eiforts, by wifclidrawing tlicir attention from 
one side and concentrating it npon tlie otlier, and by 
tbe employment o£ tbe distorting inflaences of tbe 
aflfections, to disturb the results of tlieir judgment, 
Nor is this merely the speculation of some isolated 
mathematicians ; it is a principle that is constantly 
acted on in every society which is governed by the 
doctrine we are considering.^ Mere sophisms or 
imperfect reasoning have a comparatively small 
place in the history of human error ; the intervention 
of the will has always been the chief cause of delusion. 
Under the best circumstances we can but imperfectly 
guard against its influence ; but wherever the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation is held, it is reduced to a 
system and regarded as a virtue. 

Certainly, whatever opinion may be held concern- 
ing the general tendencies of the last three centuries, 
it is impossible to deny the extraordinary diffusion of 
a truthful spirit, as manifested both in the increased 
intolerance of what is false and in the increased 

‘ Thus in the seventeenth was addressed, it may probably 
century the following was a be esteemed as thoroughly base 
popular Gatholie argument, and demoralising as any that 
Protestants admit that Catho- it is even possible for the 
lies may be saved, but Catho- imagination to conceive. Yet 
lies deny that Protestants can ; it was no doubt very effective, 
therefore it is better to become and was perfectly in harmony 
a Catholic. Considering that with the doctrine we are con- 
this argument was designed, sidering. Selden ashed, ‘ Is 
by playing on superstitious their Church better than ours, 
terrors, and hy obscuring the because it has less charity?’ 
sense of the Divine goodness, and Bedell, in a passage which 
to induce men to tamper with Coleridge justly pronounced 
their sense of truth, and con- one of the most beautifvil in 
sidering too that its success English prose, Compared the 
depended mainly on the ti- two churches in this respect to 
midity, self-distrust, and mo- the rival mothers before Solo- 
desty of the person to whom it mon. 
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Buspicion of wliat is doubtful. TMs lias been one of 
tlie genei’al results of advancing civilisation to wbicli 
all intellectual influences bave converged, but tbe im- 
provement may be said to date more especially from 
tbe writings of tbe great secular pbilosopbei's of tbe 
seventeentb centuxy. These pbilosopbers destroyed 
tbe old inodes of thought, not by tbe force of direct 
polemical discussion, but by introducing a method of 
enquiry and a standard of excellence incompatible 
with them. They taught men to esteem credulity 
disci’editable, to wage an unsparing war against their 
prejudices, to distrust the verdicts of the past, and 
to analyse with cautious scrutiny the foundation of 
their belief. They taught them, above all, to cul- 
tivate that love of truth for its own sake which 
is perhaps the highest attribute of humanity ; 
which alone can emancipate the mind from the 
countless influences that enthral it, and guide the 
steps through the labyrinth of human systems ; 
which shrinks from the sacrifice of no cherished 
doctrine, and of no ancient tie ; and which, recognis- 
ing in itself the reflex of the Deity, finds in itself its 
own reward. 

The conspicnons place which Bacon, Descartes, 
and Locke have obtained in the history of the human 
mind, depends much less on the originality of their 
doctrines or their methods than on the skill -with 
which they developed and diffused them. Long 
before Descartes, St. Augustine had anticipated tho 
‘cogito ergo sum;’ but that which St. Augustine 
had thrown out as a mere truism, or, at best, as a 
passing suggestion, Descartes converted into tbe 
basis of a great philosophy. Half a century before 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci had exhibited the superi- 
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oiity of fhe indnctiye raetliod. and liad cloarly stated 
its pi’inciples ; but even if Leonardo had published 
his work, it may be safely asserted that tlje niag*- 
nificent developement of Bacon was necessary to make 
that method supremo in science. Each of these great 
men attacked with vast ability and marvellous success 
some intellectual vice which lay at the very I'oot of 
the old habits of thought. Descartes taught that 
the beginning of all knowledge was the rejection of 
every early prejudice, and a firm resolution to bring 
every opinion to tbe test of individual judgment. 
Locke taught the necessity of mapping out the limits 
of human faculties, and by liis doctrine conccniing 
innate ideas, and above all by bis masterly analysis 
of Enthusiasm, he gave the deathblow to the opim'ons 
of those who would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether from the jurisdiction of the 
reason. 1 Bacon, whose gigantic intellect made ex- 
cursions into every field, was pre-eminently noted for 
his classification of the idola or distorting influences 
that act on the mind, and for his constant injunction 
to correct theory by confronting it with facts. Des- 
cartes also, in addition to the vast intrinsic value .of 
his works, had the immense merit of doing more 
than any previous writer to divorce philosophy from 


‘ It has hoen observed by a 
very able French critic (M. 
Littrd) that tbe increasing ten- 
dency, as civilisation advances, 
to substitute purely psycho- 
logical for miraculous solutions 
is strikingly illustrated by a 
comparison of Orestes with 
Hamlet. The subject of both 
pieces is essentially the same — 
a murdered king, a guilty wife, 


a sson distracted between his 
duty to his dead father and to 
his living mother ; but while 
the Greek foimd it necessary 
to bring the Furies upon the 
scene to account for the mental 
paroxysms of Orestes, the Eng- 
lishman deemed the natural 
play and conflict of the emotions 
amply suflleient to account fen 
tlie sufferings of Hamlet. 
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erudition, and to make it an appeal to tlie reasoning 
powers of ordinary men. Tlie schoolmen, though 
they had carried philosophical definition almost to 
the highest conceivable point of perfection, had intro- 
duced a style of disquisition so pedantic and mono- 
tonous, so full of subtle distinctions and endless 
repetitions, that all but the most patient students 
were repelled by their works ; while their constant 
appeal to authority, and the fact that they wrote only 
in Latin, excluded those who were but little learned 
from the discussion. The great prominence academic 
preelections obtained about the time of the B-eforma- 
tion contributed, I imagine, largely to introduce a 
simpler and more popular style. Bather more than 
sixty years before ‘ The Method ’ of Descartes, Bamus, 
in his ‘ Dialectics,’ had set the example of publishing 
a philosophical work in Drench, and Brnno had 
thrown some of his ch'eamy speculations into Italian ; 
but neither of these men were sufficiently able to 
form a new epoch in the history of philosoi^hy, and 
their ends were not calculated to encourage imitators 
— the first having been murdered by the Catholics on 
the night of St. Bartholomew, and the second burnt 
alive at Borne by the Pope. Descartes more than 
anyone else was the author of what may be called 
the democratic character of philosophy, and this is 
not the least of his merits. The influence of Locke 
and Bacon, again, was especially powerful as a cor- 
rective of the old tendency to fiction, on account of a 
certain unimaginative ohai'acter that was exhibited 
by the philosophies of both — a character that was 
perfectly congenial to the intellect of Locke, hut very 
remarkable in the case of Bacon, among whose great 
faculties imagination occupied an almost dispropor- 
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tionate promiaence. That this feature of the Baeonian 
philosophy is at present exercising a decidedly preju- 
dicial influence on the English intellect, by producing 
an excessive distaste for the higher generalisations, 
and for aU. speculations that do not lead directly to 
practical results, has been maintained by many Con- 
tinental "writers, and by at least three of the most 
eminent English ones.^ It is, indeed, quite true that 
Bacon never "went in this respect so far as some of 
his disciples. He certainly never made utility the 
sole object of science, or at least never restricted 
utility to material advantages. He asserted in the 
noblest language tbe superiority of abstract truth to 
all tbe fruits of invention,® and -would never have 
called those speculations useless which form the in- 
tellectual character of an age. Yet, on the other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that the general tone 
■ of his writings, the extraordinary emphasis which he 
laid upon the value of experiments, and above all 
upon the hearing of his philosophy on material com- 
forts, represents a tendency which was very naturally 
developed into the narrowest utilitarianism. Those 
who regarded natural science simply as the minister to 
the material comforts of mankind were the disciples 
of Bacon, in much the same sense as Condillac and 
his followers were the disciples of Locke : they did 


’ Coleridge, Buckle, and 
Mill- 

“ ‘And yet (to speak tlie 
whole truth), just as we are 
deeply indebted to light be- 
cause it enables us to enter on 
our way, to exercise arts, to 
read, to distinguish one another, 
and nevertheless the sight of 
light is itself more excellent 


and beantiful than the manifold 
nses of it ; so, assuredly, the 
very contemplation of things 
as they are, without supersti- 
tion or impostxire, without 
error or confusion, is in itself 
more wortliy than all the pro- 
duce of discoveries.’ (Nomm 
Organon^ 
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not accurately represent tlie doctrines of tlieir mastor, 
but tbey represented tbe general tendency of hia 
teaching. 

But, whatever may he thought of the influence 
which the inductive philosophy now exereises on the 
English mind, there can be no doubt that both that 
philosophy and the essay of Locke were peculiarly 
fatal to the mediaeval modes of thought on account 
of the somewhat plodding character they displayed. 
By enlarging the domain of the senses, by making 
experience the final test of truth, aud hy greatly 
discouraging the excursions of theorists, they checked 
the exuberance of the European imagination, im- 
parted an air of grotesqneness to the wild fictions 
that had so long been received, and taught anen to 
apply tests both to their traditions aud to their emo- 
tions which divested them of much of their apparent 
mystery. It was from the writings of Locke and. 
Bacon that Voltaire and his followers drew the prin- 
ciples that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics 
of Europe, and it is against these philosophers that 
the ablest defenders of mediaeval theology have ex- 
hibited the most bitter animosity.^ 


‘ Thus Do Maistre, the great 
apostle of moderu Ultramon- 
tanism, assures us that ‘dans 
Wtude de la philosopliie, le 
Bi^pris de Locke est le com- 
mencement de la sagesse ; ’ and 
that ‘ VEssaimr PEniendemeiit 
hwnain est tres-certainement, 
et soit qn’on le nie on qu’on en 
convienne, tout ce que le defant 
ahsolu de genie et de style pent 
enfanter de pins assomniant.’ 
{Soirees de St.-PUersbourg, 6“" 
Entretien.) Bacon, he calmly 


terms ‘un charlatan,' and, 
speaking of his greatest works, 
says : ‘ Le livre Be la Bignite et 
de SAccroissement das Srhnces 
est done nn ouvrage iiartaitc- 
ment nul et meprisablo. . . . 
Qiuant an Hovuni 0>'gam>i, ii 
est hien plus coudaranable 
encore, puisque, iudepeiidain- 
ment des' erreurs purticulieres 
dont il iburmilla, le but general 
de rourrage le rend digue d’un 
Bedlam.' {ExamendelaPhUoso^ 
fhie de Bacon.) In the same 
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It -waf? tliua tliat tlio great teacliers of tlie seven- 
teenth centnry, -who were tliemselves but tbe highest 
representatives of the tendencies of their age, dis- 
ciplined the minds of men for impartial enquiry, and 
having broken the spell that so long had bound them, 
produced a passionate love of truth which has revo- 
lutionised all departments of knowledge. It is to the 
impulse which was then communicated that may be 
traced the great critical movement which has reno- 
vated all history, all science, aU theology — ^wMchhas 
penetrated into the obscurest recesses, destroying old 
prejudices, dispelHng illusions, rearranging the vari- 
ous parts of our knowledge, and altering the whole 
scope and character of our sympathies. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the diffusion of 
a rationalistic spirit obscuring or destroying the no- 
tion of the guilt of error. Eor, as we have seen, 
whenever the doctrine of exclusive salvation is gene- 
rally believed and realised, habits of thought will be 
formed around it that ai’s diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of enquiry and absolutely incompatible 
with human progress. An indifference to truth, a 
spirit of blind and at the same time wilful credulity 
wih be encouraged, which will multiply fictions of 
every kiud, wdl associate enquiry with the ideas of 
danger and of guilt, will make men esteem that im- 
partiality of judgment and study which is the very 
soul of truth an unholy thing, and will so emascu- 
late their faculties as to produce a general torpor 
on every subject. Bor the different elements of our 

way, though in very different version), have heen ceaselessly 
language, the 'Iractariau party, carping at the psychology of 
and espedally Dr. Newman Locke and the inductive phi- 
(hoth before and after his con- losopliy of Bacon, 
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knowledge are so closely nnited tliat it is impossible 
to divide tbera into separate compartments, and to 
make a spirit of credulity preside over one compart- 
ment while a spirit of enquiry is animating the others. 
In the middle ages theology was supreme, and the 
spirit of that theology was absolute credulity, and 
the same spirit was speedily diffused through all foimis 
of thought. In the seventeenth century the pin- 
eminence of theology was no longer decisive, and the 
great secular writers introduced a love of impartiality 
and of free research which rapidly passed from natural 
science and metaphysics into theology, and destroyed 
Oi weakened all those doctrines which were repug- 
nant to it. It was between the writings of Bacon 
and Locke that Ohillingworth taught, for the first or 
almost for the first time in England, the absolute 
innocence of honest error. It was between the 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that lafcitudinarian 
school was formed which was irradiated by the genius 
of Taylor, Glanvil, and Hales, and which became the 
very centi'e and seedplot of religions Hberty. It was 
between the same writings that the writ Be Kmretico 
combmendo was expunged from the Statute Book, and 
the soil of England for the last time stained •with the 
misbeliever’s blood ! 
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Ladd’s Elements of Physiological Psychology. 8vo.2l5. 

Lang’s Custom and Myth : Studies of Early Ussige and Belief, Crown 8vo. 75. Sd. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political Economy. 8vo. IOa 6d. 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy, S vote. Svo. 325. 

Lubbock’s Origin of Oiyilisation. Illustrated. 8vo, 18x. 

Maoleod’a The Elements of Boonomioa. 2 volB.,orown 8vo. 7a 6ii, each. 

~ The Elements of Banking. Crown Svo. 6a 
~ The Theory and Practice of Banking, YoL 1, 8 to. 125, Yol. 2, 145. 

— The Theory, of Orodit. (2 vote. Svo.) Vol. 1,7s. Cd. Yol. 2, Part 1, 
45 . U. 

Mas Muller’s The Science of Thought. Svo. 215. 

Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vote. 8vo, 885, 
Mill (John Stuart) on Bepreaentative Government. Crown Svo. 2a 
— • — on Liberty. Crown Svo. I5. id, 

— ~ Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. Svo. IBs, 

— Logic. Crown Svo. 65. 

— — Principles of Political Economy. 3 vote. Svo. 8O5, People’s 

Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. Bt. 

„ — Htiliterianism. Svo. 65. 

— — Three Essays on Religion, &o. Svo. 6 a 

Mulhall’s History of Prices since 1860. Crown Svo. 6a 
Eiclcaby’s General Metaphysics. Crown Svo. 65. 

Sandars’ Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes. Svo. 185. 

Seebohm'B English Village Community. Svo. I65. 

BuUyte Outlines of Psychology. Svo. 12a 6d. 

— Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. Crown Svo. 65. Bd, 

Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post Svo. 6 a 
'Thompson’s A System of Psychology. 2 vote. Svo. 365. 

— The Problem of Evil. Svo. IO5. 6d!. 

— . The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind, Svo, Ts. Bd, 

— Social Progress : an Essay. 8vo.7A6d. 

Webb’s The Veil of Isis. Svo. 10a 6d. 

Whately’s Elements of Logic. Crown Svo. 45. 8d. 
i _ — — Rhetoric. Crown Svo. is. Bd. 

, Zeller’s History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Grown Svo. lOi. 6<i. 

— Plato and the Older Academy. Cro^ Svo. I85. 

— Pre-Socratis Schools. 2 vote, crown 8ro. 30 a 
— Socrates and the SoeratioSohoote., Crown Svo. 105. ed, 

— Stoics, Epicureans, and Soeptioa, Crown Svo. 165, 

I Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, Crown Svo, IO5. 6d. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

.ffisohylus, Tiie Eumenides of. Text, •with Metriodi English Translation, by 
J. E. Davies. 8vo. 1i. 

Aristophanes’ The Acsharnians, translated by B. T. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo. 2*. fid, 
Aristotle’s The Ethics, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. S vols. Svo. S3s. 
— The Nicomaoheim Ethics, translated by Williams, crown 8vo, ^s, ed. 
— The Politics, Boohs I. DL IV. (VIL) with Translation, &o. by 
Boiland and Lang. Crown 8vo. 7 a 6d. 

Becker'S Charicles and Qallm, by Metcalfe, Post 8vo. Is. ed. each. 

Cicero’s Gorrespandenoe, Text and Notes, by E. T. Tyrrell. Vols. lli 3, 8vo. 
12*. each. 

Plato’s Parmenidfa, with Notes, &o, by J. Magnire. Svo. 7s. ed, 

Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, withCommentary, by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. IOj. 8d. 

— iEneid, translated into English Verse, by Conington, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_ _ _ _ — _ byW. J. Thornhill. Or. 8vo.7*.6d, 

— Poems, — — — Prose, by Conington. Crown 8to. 6s. 

Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by P. M. Tonpghnsband, Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

~ The Trojan War, ~ — < Pep. 8vo. Ss, 

~ The Wanderlngsof Ulysses, — OrownSvo.S*. Bd, 

ENOYCLOP/EDIAS DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

Acton's Modern Cookery for Private Pamilies. Pep. 870. 4s. 64. 

Ayre’s Treasmv of Bible Knowledge. Pep. 8yo. 6*. 

Blake’s Tables for the Conversion of 5 per Cent, Ijiterest, &c. 8vo. 12s. Gd. 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography. 28 Maps. Svo. ICs. 

GwUt’s Bnoyolopsedla of Arohitectnre. Svo. S2s. 6d. 

Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. Svo. 42s. 
Longmans’ New Atlas. 56 Maps. Edited by G. G. Oliisholm. 4to. or imperial 
Svo. 12s. 64, 

M'Oalloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commeroinl Navigation. Svo. 6%s. 
Maundei’s Biographical Treasury. Pop, Svo. 6 j. 

— Historical Treasury. Pep, Svo. Bn 

— Scienhflo and Literary Treasury. Pep, 8vo. 6 a 

— • Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Pop, 8vo, 6f , 

— Tm^ury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moors. Two Pstfte, 124. 

— Troasury of Geography. Pep. 8vo, Cs. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Beference. Pep. 8 to, St. 

— TroMury of Natural History, Pep. Svo. 6s. 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine.. Medium Svo. 31a 64., or in 2 vols, 34a 

Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Croivn Svo. 5a 

Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown Svo. 7 a 64, 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Grown Svo, 10a 64, 

WlUloh’s Popular Tables, by Marriotii, Grown Svo. 10s. 64, 
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OHEMiSTRY, ENGINEERINQ, & GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Abbott’s Elementary Theory of the Tides. Grown 8vo. 2<. 

Allen’s (Grant) Eoroa and Energy : a Theory of Dynamlos. 8m fs. 6d, 

Amott’s Elements of Physios or Natural Philosophy. Grown 8to. 12i. 6<I. 

Bourne’s Cateehism of the Steam Engine, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d!. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Pop. 8to.9s. 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Pep. 8v<i. Ba, 

Clerk’s The Gm Engine. With Hlnstrationa. Crown 8vo. 7i. 6d. 

Glodd’s The Story of Creation, lllnstrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6(f. 

Crookes’s Select Methods in Ohemioal Analysis. Svo. 84i. 

Gulley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 18i. 

Earl’s Elements of .Laboratory Work. Crown 8vo. 4s. fid, 

Porbes’ Lectures on Eleotrioity. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Galloway’s Principles of Chemistry Praoticahy Tanghb, Crown 8vo. Gs. fid. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physios, by Atkinson. Large orown Svo. 15s. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown Svo. 7 j. 6d. 

Gibson’s Text-Book of Elementary Biology. Crown Svo. 6a, 

Harrison’s The Creation and Physical Structure of the Earth. Svo, 7s. fid, 
Haughton’s Six Leotuies on Physical Geography. Svo. 16». 

Helmholts on the Sensations of Tone. Eoyal Svo, 28r. 

Helmholtz’s Lectures on Solentiflo Subjects. 2 vola. crown Svo. 7t. fid. each. 
HerscheTs Outlines of Astronomy. Square orown Svo. I2». 

Hjelt’s General Organio Chemistry. Crown Svo, l/n the press. 

Hudson and Gosse’s The Botifera or ‘Wheel Animalcules.’ With 34 Plates. 

6 parts. 4to. IOj. fid. each. Supplement, 123. fid. Complete, 2 vola. 4to. with 
Supplement, £i. 43, 

Eullah’s Lectures on the History of Modem Mueio. Svo. 8a. fid. 

— Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10*. fid. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Pep. Svo. 23. fid. 

Jeans’ Handbook for the Stars. Eoyal Svo. 5s. 

Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown Svo. 73. fid. 

Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. Svo. 103. Gd. 

Maoalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Yertehrata Animhis. Svo. 103. fid. 
Maefarren’s Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 123. 

— Addresses and Lectures. Orown Svo. 63. fid. 

Martin’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Boynl Svo. ISi. 

Meyer’s Modem Theories of Chemistry, Svo. 183. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Praotical. 3 vols,8vo. Part I. 
Chemical Physios, 16s. Part 11. Inorganic Ohemmtey.Sii. Paitlll. Organic 
Chemistry, price 3l3. fid. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Praotical Assaying. Svo. Sis. fid. 

Dissolution and Evolution and the Sdence of Medicine. Svo. Ifii, 

Noble’s Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown Svo. 43. Gd. 

Northoott’s Lathes and Turuieg. Svo. ISs, 
cuvet’s Astronomy for Amateurs. Crown 8vo, 73. fid. 

Owen’s Compamtive Anatomy and Physiology- of the Yertebrata Animals, 
3 vote. Svo. 73s. fid. . 
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Bioiiarclson’s 3?he CoEunoiihealth ; a Series of Essays. Crown 8vo. 8f. 

— National Health, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

^ohellen’B Spectrum Analysis. 870. Sit. Sd, 

Boott’s Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Bennett’s Treatise on the Marina Steam Engine. 8vo. Sis. 

Siingo & Brooker’a Electricfd Engineering for Electric Light Artisans. Crown 
8vo. 10s 6d. 

Smith’s Graphics, or the Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines. Part I. with 
Atlas of Plates, 8vo. 15s. 

1 Stoaey’8 The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, <feo. Eoyal 8vo. 86». 

Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 3 vols. Vol. 1, 42f. 

Tilden’a Practical Chemistry. Pop. 8vo. 1*. 6(i. 

Tyndall’s Earaday as a Discoverer, Crown 8vo. 3«. Sd. 

— . Pleating Matter of the Air. Crovm 8vo, 7t. 6d, 

— IPragments of Science. 2 vola. post 8 to. 16*. 

— . Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown Svo. 13*. 

I^tures on Light delivered in America. Orowa Svo. 6*. 

— Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8 to. 2s. Sd. 

»« Notes on Electrical Phenomena, Crown 8vo. 1*. sewed, 1*. fid. oioth, 
w Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown Svo. 1 j. sewed, Is. 8d. cloth. 

~ Eesearches on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallio Action. Or. Svo. 

12 *. 

— Sound, with Erontispiece and 203 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10*. Sd, 
Unwin’s The Testing of Material* of Construction. Illustrated. 8vo. 21*. 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. New Edition (4 vols.), Tols. 1 and 2, Svo. 
42*. each. 

Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown Svo. 9*. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY & GARDENING. 

Bennett and Murray’s Handbook of OryTJtogamio Botany. Svo. 16*. 

Dixon’s Eural Bird Life. Crown Svo. Illustrations, 5s, 

Eartwig'B Aerial World, Svo. 10*. 6d, 

— . Polar World, Svo. 10*. ed. 

— Sea and its Living Wonder*. Svo.lO*. 6d. 

— Subterranean World, Svo. 10*. 6d, 

■— Tropical World, Svo. 10*. 6d. 

•Undloy’s Treasury of Botany. 2 vols. fop. Svo. 12*. 

Loudon’s Emyolopsedia of Gardening. Svo. 21*. 

■— — Plants. Svo. 42*. 

Bivers’s Ortdiard House. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Miniature Fruit Garden. Fop. Svo. 4*. 

Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown Svo. 3*. Od. 

Wood's Bible Animals. With 11 2 Vignettes. Svo. 10*. 6d, 

— ■ Homes Without Hands, Svo, 10*. 6d. 

— Insects Abroad, Svo. 10*. 6d. 

-• Insects at Home. With 700 Uluatratioas. Svo. 10. Sd. 

— Out of Doors. Crown Svo, 8*. 6d. 

— • Petland Bevisited. Crown Svo, 8*. ed, 

— Strange Dwellings. Crown Svo. 3*. ed. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Axtiold’a (Rev. Dr. Thomaa) Seimong. 6 vote, crown 8vo. St. each, 

Boultbeate Oonuneatary on the 39 Artiolea. Crown 8to.6i. 

Browne’s (Bishop) Ejqjosition of the 39 Artidea. 8vo. IBj, 

Bnlliager’s Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Creeh New 
Testament, Royal 8vo. 15s, 

Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crows 8vo. 8#. 

Conder’s Handbook of the Bible, Post 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

Gonybeara & Howson’a life and tetters of St. Paul 

Library Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Woodeuts. 2 vote, square crown ' 
8vo. 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and oondensed, with 48 Illustrations and Maps. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bdersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vote. 8vo, 24i. 

— Jesus the Messiah. An Abridged Edition of the ‘ Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

— Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah. 8vo. ISi. 

EUioott’s (Bishop) Oommentaiy on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo, Corinthians 1. 18i. 

Galatians, 8s. 6d. Ephesians, 8s. 6d, Pastoral Epistles, 
10s. 6ii. PhUippians, Oolosaians and Philemon, 10s. 6U, 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

— — Lectures on the Life of onr Lord, 8vo. 12s. 

Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by SoEy. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. 8 vote. 8vo. Vote, 

I & 2, 24s. Vote. 8 & 4, 21s. Vol. 5, ISs. Vol. 6, IBs. Vol. 7, 21i. 
Vol. 8, 18s. 

Hobart’s Medical Language of Bt. Luke. 8vo. 18s. 

Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Pop. 8vo. 2s. 6d!, 

Hutchinson’s The Record of a Human Sonl. Pop. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 6 vote, square 8 to. 

Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 

_ Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vote. 81s. ed. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vo1b. 43i. 

Jukss’s How Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vQ. 3s, 64. 

-- Types of Genesis, Crown 8vo. 7s. 8d. 

— The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 

— The Names of God in Holy Scripture. Crown Svo. 4s. 64. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss VTinkworth. Pop. 8vo. 6i, 
Maodonald’sfG.) Unspoken Sermons. Eirst and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
each. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

— The Miracles of onr Lord, Crown 8vo. 3s. 84. 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, Grown 8vo. 8s. 64. 

Martiaeau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Grown 8to. 7s. 64. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 32mo. Is. 64. 

— The Seat of Authority in Religion. 8vo. 14s. 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vote. 7s. 64. each. 
Max Mhller’s Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 84. 

— ■ ■— Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

— — Giflord Lectures on Natural Religion. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

I Mozley’s The Word. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
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Kewmaa’s Apologia pro ViU SuS. Orown 8vo. 6 j. 

— The Ariaas oi the Fourth Century. Crown 8yo. 6*. 

— The Idea of a University Deflned and Ulnstrated. Crown 8vo.7j, 

— Historical Sketches. 3 vol*. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

— DisouBslonB and Arguments on Various Subjeota. Grown 8vq, Sa, 

— An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. Bi. 
— Certain Diffioulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Con- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5s, 6d, 

— The Via Media of the Anglican Ohurchj Illustrated la Lectures, &o. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

— Essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols. crown. 8vo. 12^. 

™« Essays on Biblical and on Boolesiastical Miraoles. Crown 8vo, $s, 

— Present Position of Catholics in England. Crown 8vo. 7.s. 6d. 

— An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 7s. 8d. 

— Select Treatises of St. Atbanasraa in Controversy with the Ariani, 
Translated. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15r. 

Newnham’s The All-Father. Sermons. WithPrefaoebyEdnaLyall. Or.8vo.43.Bd, 
Perring’s The ‘Work and Days ’ of Moses. Ss. Bd. 

Eeply to Dr. Llghtfoot’s Essays. By the Author of ‘ Supernatural Beligion. 


Soberte’ Creek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, 8vo. 18i. 
Supernatural Beligion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, SBj, 

Twells’ Oolloquies on Preaching. Crown 8vo. Ss 

youaghusband’s The Story of Onr Lord told in Simple Language for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. cloth. 

— The Story of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c. 

Baker’s Bight Tears in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Bids and Hound in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Braaaey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Library Edition, 8vo. 21s, Cabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 

Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam.’ Library Edition, 8vo.2ls. Cabinet Edition, 
or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. School Edit. fop. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edit. 4to. Bd, 

— In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ' P.oaring Forties.’ Oabinot Edition, 

crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. Bd, 

— Last Journals, 1886-7. Illustrated. 8vo, 213. 

Bryden’s Kloof and Karroo. Sport, Legend, &c., In Oajso Colony. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Clutterbuck’s The SMpper in Arctic Seas. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. lOs, Set. 
CooUdge’s Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. Grown Svo. lOs. 6<Z. 
Crawford’s Bominlscences of Foreign Travel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Deland’s Florida Days. Illustrated. 4to. 21.?. 

Fronde’s Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. Or. Svo, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

— The English in the West Indies. Crown Svo. 2s. boards } 2s, 6d. cloth. 
Hewitt’s Visits to Eemarkabla Places. Crown Svo. 3.!. Od. 

James’s The Long White Mountain ; or, a Journey in Manehurla. Svo. 243. 
Lees and Olutterbuok’s B.0. 1887 : a Bamble in British Columbia. Or. 8to. 63. 
Norton’s Guide Book to Florida. 

Pennell’s Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Or, Svo. 63. 
Riley’s Athos ; or. The Mountain of the Monks. Svo. 213. 

Smith’s The 'VSTiite Umbrella in Mexico. Fcp. Svo. 63. Cd. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Grown Svo. 2,5. boards ; 23, Gd. cloth. 
Willoughby’s Bast Africa and its Big Game. Svo. 21s, 

Wolff’s Rambles in the Black Forest. Crown Svo 7s. Gd. 
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WORKS BY RICHARD A PROCTOR. 

Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, 3t. 6d. each. Supplementary Section, Is, 
Complete in l vol.4to. S6s. [lit course of jyuMicaiion. 

The Orbs Around Ns. With Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. fir. 

Other Worlds than Oui-B. With 14 Dlustrationa. Crown Svo.fij, 

The Moon. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Photographs. Crown 8vo. Si. 
Dnlveraa of Stars. With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. Svo. lOi. fid. 
light Science for Leisure Hours. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Chance and Luck, Crown 8to. 2s, boards ; 2s. ed. cloth. 

LargerStar Atlas for the Library, in 12 Circular Maps, Polio, 15s. 

New Star Atlas, in 12 Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates). Crown 8to. 5 s , 

The Student’s Atlas. 12 Circular Maps. 8vo. 5s, 

Transits of Yenus, With 20 Lithographic Plates; and 38 IllnstrationB. 8vo.8s.6d. . 

Studies of Yenus-Transits. With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5s, | 

Elementary Physical Geography. With 33 Maps and Woodcuts. Pop. 8vo, Is. fid. 
Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. With 47 Woodcuts, Pep. 8vo, Is. fid. 

First Steps in Geometry. Pep. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

Easy Lessons in the Differential Calculus. Pep. 8vo. 2s, fid. 

How to Play Whist, with the Laws and StiCLuette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 3s. fid. 
Home Wliist : an Easy Guide to Correct Play. lOmo, Is. 

The Stars in their Seasons. Imperial 8vo. Ss. 

Strength. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 2s. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 870.6s. 

The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight Sun- Yiews ct the Earth, andT’ff enty-fonr 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. Demy 4to, 8s. 

The Star Primer; showing the Starry Sky, week by week. Crown 4to, 3s. fid. 
Nature Studios. By Grant Allen, A.'Wilson, B. Clodd, and R. A. Proctor, Cx. 870.6s. 
Leisure Readings. By B, Clodd, A. Wilson, and R. A. Proctor, &o. Or. 870. 6s. 
Rough Ways Made Smooth. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Oiir Place Among Infinities. Crown 870. 5s. 

The Expanse of Hea7en: Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
870. 6s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Myths and Miirvels of Astronomy. Crown 870. 5s. 

The Great Pyramid : Obserratory, Tomb, and Temple. Crown 870. 6s. 

AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS AND CATTLE, 

•Fitawygram’s Horses and Stables. 870,6 s. 

Lloyd’s The Smence of Agriculture. 870. 12 j . 

London’s Bnoyelopmaia of Agriculture. 2ls. \ 

Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress of EngliBh'Panning. CroTim 870. 6s. 1 

Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 870. 15j. i 

_ — — Dog. 8yo, 10s. 6d. I 

Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. S«iuarecro’Wn. 870. 7*. Bd. j 

Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 870. 21s. [ 

Yoimtt’B Work on the Dog. 8vo. fis. j 

__ — — Horse, 8vo. 7s. fid, I 
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By H. Bideb Hagsakb. 

She. 3s. 6<i. Maiwa’s Bevenge. 

Allan Qnater- 2s. bds. ; 2s.' 6tf. 

main, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Cleopatra. 6s. Colonel Quaritch. 
Beatrice. Gs. 3s. 6d. 

FiOTION. 

By JAtuB Payn. 

The Luck of the DarreUs. 

Thicker than Water. 

Is. each, boards; l.s. fid. each, cloth. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

\ By the Eabi. oe Beaconsfield. 

Vivian Grey. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
j Veuetia. Endymion. 

1 Coningsby. The Young Duke, 

j Lothatr. OontarinI Fleming. 

Tancred. Henrietta Temple. 

Sybil. 

Price Is. each, bds. ; Is. Gd. each, cloth. 
The Hughenbbn Editiox. With 

2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 

, 11 vols. Crown 8vo. 42s, 

By G. J. Whvte-Melville. 

The Gladiators. 1 Kate Coventry, 
The Interpreter. Digby Grand. 
Holmby House, j General Bouaoa. 
Good for Nothing. Queen’s Marios. 

1 Price Is. each, bds. ; Is. ed. each, cloth. 

Barchester Towers. 

Is. each, boards ; Is. fid. each, cloth. 

By Beet Habtb. 

In the Carquinez Woods. 

Price Is. boards ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier, Is, 

By Shore and Sedge. Is. 

.iy Bobert L. Stevenson. 

The Dynamiter. Is, swd. Is, 6d.cl. 
Strange Case of Dr. Jolcyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Is. sewed ; Is. Cd. cloth. 

By B. L. S’PEVBNsoN and L. Osbourne. 
The Wrong Box, 5s. 

By Edna Lyall, 

Autobiography of a Slander. Is. 

i By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

1 Amy Herbert. I Oleve Hall. 

1 Gertrude. Ivors. 

Ursula. 1 Earl’s Daughter. 

The Experience of Dlfe, 

A Glimpse of the World. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Percival. 

Baneton Parsonage. 

Is.Sd. each, cloth; *is.ed.each. erilt edges. 

By F. Anstey. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Price 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

By the AuTiioii of the ‘ Atelier dd 
Lys.» 

The Atelier du Lya. 2s. fid. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 2s. (id. 

In the Olden Time. 2s. Cd. 

Hester’s Ventura. 2s. 6d, 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 
2s. 6d. 

By Mrs. Deland. 

John Ward, Preacher. 2s. boards; 

2s. Cd. cloth. 

By May Kesha ll. 

Such is Life. 6s. 

By Ohrlstte Murray & Hv. Herman. 
WiMDarric. 2s. bds. 2s. fid, cloth. 

By Mrs. Ouphast. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

' Price Is. each, bds. ; Is. 6d. each, cloth, 
i Lady Car. 2s. Gd. 

' By G. H. Jbssop. 

Judge Lynch. 6s. 

Gerald Ffrenoh’s Friends. Gs. 

By A. C. Doyle. 

Mioah Clarke. 3s. 6d, 

The Captain of the Polestar, &c. 6s. 

By Christie Murray & Hy. Murray. 

A Dangerous Oatspaw. 2s. 6d, 

By J. A. Froude. 

Tho Two Chiefs of Dunboy. Cs. 

By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

WiU 0 ’ the Wisp. 3s. 6d. 

By William O’Briln, M.P. 

When we W(ire Bovs. G.f. 

, By G. G. A. Murray. 

Gobi or Shamo. 6s. 

' By 0. Phillipfs-Wolley. 

Snap. 6s. , 

By the Author of ‘ Thoth.’ 

Toxar. Va , _ 

By James Baker. 

By the Western Sea. Bn. 

[ By Stanley J. Weymak. i 

The House of the Wolf. 6s. ' 

I By W. B, Norris. 

Mrs, Fenton : a Sketch. 6s. 

,| LOiraiOJirS, GEEEN, & CO., London and New York. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) PoaMoalWoris. Fop. Svo.fij, 

~ (G. F.) Poetiosd TVoris:— 

Poems, Lyrical and DramaMo. Fcp. fStorles of Wicklow. Fop. 8vo. 

8vo. 6s. Mephistopbeles in Proadclotli j a 

XTgone : a Tragedy. Fop. 8vo, 6s. Satire. Fcp. 8vo. is. 

A Garland from Greece. Fcp, 8T0.9i. Victoria Eegina et Imiieratrtx; a 
King Saul. Fcp. 8 vo. 6*. Jubilee Song from Ireland, 1887, 

King Da^id. Fop. 8vo. «i. Ato. 2*. ed. 

King Solomon, Fcp. 8 to. 6<. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. Fcp, 8 to, 6x. 

Bowen’s Harrow Songs and other Versos. Fcp. 8 to, 2s, 6(2. 

Bowdlar’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. i4j. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 21*. 

Deland’a The Old Garden, and other Verses, Fop. 8vo. 6*. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds Crown 8w, Part 6*. ; Part 11. 6*. 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12*. 6(2. 

— — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo, 6i. 

Haggard’s (Ella) Life and its Author. With Memoir, &o. Crown Syo. Si. Gu. 

Higginson’s The Afternoon Landscape. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

ingelow’s Poems. 2 Vote. fcp. 8vo. 12s. ; Vol.,S, fop. 8vo. 6s. , 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fop. 8vo, 2i. 8(2, cloth, plain s 3<, cloth, 
gilt edges. 

Kendall's (May) Dreams to Sell. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 

Lang’s Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Home, Illnstrated by Scharf. 4to. 10*. 6d. Bijou 
Edition, fcp. Svo. 2s. ed. Popular Edit,, fcp, 4to. Sd. swd., 1*. cloth. 
-- Lays of Ancient Eome, with Ivry and the Armada, IHiistiated by 
Wegnelln. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. gilt edges. 

Nesbit's Lays and Legends. Crown Svo, 6*. 

— Leaves of Life. Crown 8 vo. 6*. 

Newman’s The Dream of Gerontins. 16mo. 6<2. sewed ; 1*. (doth. 

— Verses on Various Occasions. Fop. Svo. 6*. 

Header’s Voices from Flowerland : a Birthday Book. 2s. Bd. olnth, 8*. Sd, rOan . 

— Echoes of Thought : a Medley of Verse. Crown Svo. 5.s. 

Smith’s (Gregory) Fra Angelico, and other short Poems. Crown Svo. 4,!. 6d. 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium Svo. 14*. 

Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Fcp. Svo. 6*. 

Sumner’s The Besom Maker, and other Country Folk Songs. 4to, 2*. Sd, 
Tomaon's The Bird Bride. Fcp. Svo. 6*. 

Virgil’s .Sineid, translated by Conington. Crown Svo, 6*. 

-- Poems, translated into English Prose, Crown Svo. 6*. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

I American Whist. Illustrated. By G. W, P. Fcp. Svo. 6*. 6d. 
j Uampdoll-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist, fop. Svo. 2*. 6d. 
Ford’s Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. Svo. 14s. 

Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post Svo. 15*. 

Loagman’s Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. Ss. Bd, 

Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientiao Game of Whist. Fop. 8vp, 2*. 8(2. 
Proctor’s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo, 3.s. Sd. 

— Home Whist, ISmo. 1*. sewed. 

1 Bonalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. Svo. 14*. 
i Wilcooks’sSea-Fishearman. Post Svo. G*. 
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General List® of Works. 


Truths. . „ 

! Oommon-Plaoe Philosopher m. Town 
and Country. 

I Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 

I Counsel and Comfort spoken firom a 
I City Pulpit. 

j East Coast Days and Memories, 

1 Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. 
; Three Series. . 

Landeoapes, Chuiohoa, and MoraUties, 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS- 

A. K. H. B., The Essays and Contributions of. Crown 8vo. S«. firf. 

- ~ ” ' Leisure Hours in Town. 

Lessons of Middle Age, 

Our Homely Comedy ; and Tragedy. 
OurDittle Life. Essays Consolatory 
and Dcmestia. Two Series, 
Present-day Thoughts, 

Secreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays andWeek- 
Days, 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a University City. 

To Meet the Day ’ through the Christian Year. 4s. Gd. 
i Archer’s or Paces ? A Study in the Psychology of Acting. Or. 8vo.6«. edS. 

I Armstrong’s (Ed. J.) Essays and Sketches. Pep. 8vo. Ss. 
j Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. Svo 7<. Bel. 

I Bagehot’B Literary Studies, edited by Hutton. 2 vols. Svo. 28i. 
i Baker’s War with Crime. Eeprinted Papers. Svo. 124. Gd. 

Blue Pairy Book (The). Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6*. 
Book (The) of Wedding Days. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 4to. 214. 

Farrar’s Language and Languages, Crown Svo. 64. 

Henderson’s The Story of Music. Crown Svo. 64. 

Huth’s The Marriage of Near Kin. Eoyal Svo. 214. 

Jefferies’ Field and Hedgerow : Last Essays. Crown Svo. 34. Gd. 

Lang’s Books and Bookmen. Crown Svo. 84. Bd. 

— Letters on Literature. Pep. Svo. 64. Gd. 

Olfl Friends : Essays in Epistolary Parody, Crow’ii Svo, 0.?. Gd, 

Lavigerie (Cardinal) and the Afric.an Slave-Trade. Svo. 144. 

Matthews’ (Brander) Pen and Ink. Eeprinted Papei-s. Crown Svo. 54. 

Mas MUller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown Svo. I64. 

_ »— Lectures on India. Svo. 124. Gd, 

~ — . Biographies of Words and the Homo of the Aryns. Crown Svo.Tf.Bd. 

Bed Pairy Book (The). Edited by A.ndrew Lang. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 64. 
Rendle and Norman’s Inns of Old Southwark. Illustrated. Eoyal Svo. 38#. 
Wendt’s Papers on Maritime Legislation. Eoyal Svo. £1. 11#. 6d. 

WORKS BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


6 .<. 


Op. 1. Erewhon. 

Gp. 2. The Pair Haven, 7s. Gd, 

Gp. 8. Life and Habit. 7s. 6d. 

Op. 4. Evolntion, Old and New. 

104 . 6d. 

Op. 6, Unconseious Memory. 7s, Gd, 

WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


Op. C. Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont and the Canton Ticino. 
10#. Gd. 

Op. 7. Selections from Ops. l-B. 7.#. Gd. 
Op. 8. Luck, or Onnning. 7#, Bd. 

Op. 9. Ek Voto, lOs.Bd. 

Holbein's * La Danse.’ 34. 


Cakes and Confections. I4. 6d. 

Bntrdes A la Mode Pop. Svo. l4. Gd. 

G ame and Poultry i la Mode, I4. 6d. 
Oysters A la Mode. Pop. Svo, I4. Bd. 
Puddings and -Pastry A la Mode. 1#. Bd. 
Savouries A la Mode, Fop. 8vo. l4. 


Soups and Dressed Fish A la Mode 
Fop. Svo. l4. 6d, 

Sweets&Snpper Dishes A la Mode. l#,6d. 
Vegetables A la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 1 #. Bd, 
Wrinkles andNotions for Every House- 
hold. Crown Svo. 2#. Gd 
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I WEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS. 

{ Ashby’sKofcesonPhyaioiogyforthe'Crseof Students. 134inustrationg, 18mo. 5». 

! Asliby and 'Wrigbt.’B The Diseases 0? Children, Medical and Siirgical. Svo. Sl*. 

I Barker’s Short Manual of Surgical Operations. TOth Gl Tyoodcnts. Or. 8vo. 12*. 6d!. 

! Bennett’s Clinical Lectures on Yarioos'e Veins. 8 to. 6s, 

! Bentley’s Test-book of Organic Materia Medica. G2 Illustratfons, Or. 8 yo. 7s. Gd, 
Coats’s Manual of Pathology. With 339 Illustrations. 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Cooke’s Tablets of Anatomy. Post 4to. 7s. 6d. 

DioMnson’s Penal and Urinary Affections. Complete in Three Parts, Sto. with 
12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. £S, 4s. 6<J. cloth. 

— The Tongue as an Indication of Disease. 8vo. 7.t. (ti. 

Eriohsan’s science and Art of Surgery. 1,025 Engravings. 2 vote. 8vo. iSs. 

— Concussion of the Spine, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6c£. ! 

Gairdner and Ooats’sLeetnreson Tabes Mesenterica. 28 Illustrations. 8vo.l2<.6d. j 
Garrod’s (Sir Alfred) Treatise on Gout and Rhenmatio Gout. 8vo. 21s. ] 

— — Materia Medica and Therapentics. Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. 

Garrod’s (A. G.) Use of the Laryngoscope. "With Illustrations, Svo. 8s. 6ti, 

Gray’s Anatomy. ’With 5G9 lllustrationa. Royal 8vo. 36s. 

Hassall’s San Remo Climatically aird Medically Considered. Crown 8vo. 5t. 

— The Inhalation Treatment of Disease. Crown 8vo.T2s. e<i, 

Holmes’s System of Suj^ery. 3 vote, royal 8vo. £4. 4s, 

Ladd’s Blenients of Physiological Psychology. With 113 Hlustratfons. 8vo.21s. 
Little’s In-Knee Distortion (Genu Valgum). With 40 Illustrations, Svo. 7s. 6if. 
Idveing'a Handbook on Diseases of the Skin. Pep. Svo. 8*. 

— ■ Motes on the Treatment of Skin Diseases. 18mo. 3*. 

, — Elephantiasis Grmcorum, or True Leprosy. Grown Svo. 4*. Gd, 

Longmore’a The Illustrated Optical Manual. With 74 Ulustnations. Svo. 14*. 

— Gunshot Injuries. With 58 lllustrationa. Svo. Zls. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. Svo. 16*. 
Munk’s Euthanasia ; or,MedioalTre8.tmentin Aid of anEasy Death. Or. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Murchison’s Continued Pevers of Great Britain. 8vo. 254. 

— Diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. Svo. 24*. 
Owen’s Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. Crown Svo. 12s. 6(7. 

Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology. With 131 Woodcuts, Svo, 21*. 

— Clinical Lectures and Essays. Svo, 18*. 

1 Quain’s (Jones) Elements of Anatomy. 1,000 Ulusfcrations. 2 vote. 8vo. 18*. each. 
Qnain’s (Dr. Richard) Dictionary of Medicine. With 138 Illustrations. 1 vol. Bvo. 

81*. 6(i. cloth. TohehadalsoinS vote. 34*. cloth. ! 

Salter’s Dental Pathology and Surgery. With 133 Illustrations. Svo. 18*. 

I Sch'dfer’s The Essentials of Histology. With 283 Illustrations. 8 vq. 6*. 

J Smith’s (H, E.) The Handbookloi Mid-wives. With 41 Woodcuts. Cr. Svo. 5*. 
j Smith’s (T.) Manual of Operative Surgery on the Dead Body. 46 Illua. Svo, 12*. 
West’s Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8vo. 18*. 

— The Mother’s Manual of Children’s Diseases. Pep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilks and Moxon’s Lectures on Pathological Anatomy. Svo. 18*. 

Williams’s Pulmonary Consumption. With 4 Plates and IQ Woodcuts. Svo.lG*. 
'Wright’s Hip Disease in Childhood. With 48 Woodcuts. Svo, 10*. 6c{. 
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Geaeral lists of Works. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

Edited by the Dukk os' Beaiwort, K-G. atid A. E. T. Watsoit. ' 

Crown 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. each Volume, 

Hunting. By the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. and Mo^ybray Morris. VTith Ooa- 
tributions by tbe Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Eev. B. W. h. Davies, i 
Digby Collins, and Alfred B. T. Watson. With Erontispiece and 53 Ulus- i 
trations by J. Sturgess, J. Charlton, and Agnes M. Biddulpb , ! 

Fishing. By H. Chohnondeley-Pennell. With Contributions by the Marquis 
of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major John P. Traherne, G. Christopher i 
Davies, E. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I- Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 158 Illustrations. 

VoU n. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 132 Illustrations, 

Racing and Steeple-Chasing. Baeing : By the Earl of Suffolk and W. G. i 
Graven. With a Contribution by the Hon. F, Lawley. Steeple-chasing : By 
Arthur Coventry and A. E. T. Watson. With 56 Illustrations by J. Sturgess. = 
Shooting. By Lord Walsingham and Sir Ealph Payne-Gallwey. With Con- I 
tributions by Dord Lovat, Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascelles, i 
and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. With 21 Plates, and 149 Woodcuts, hyA, J. i 
Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 0. Whymper, J. Q-, Millais, G. E. < 
Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown, 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. | Vol. 11. Moor and Marsh. 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury, K.O,M.G. and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates, j 
and 61 Woodcuts, by Viscount Bury and Joseph PonneU. 

Athletics and Football. By Montague Shearman. With an Introduction 
by Sir Richard Webster, Q.G. M.P. and a Contribution ou ‘ Paper Chasing’ i 
by Walter Bye. With 6 Plates and 45 Woodcuts. j 

Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. With an Introduction by the Eev. Edmond i 
Wane, D.D. And a Chapter on ‘ Rowing at Eton ’ by R, Harvey Mason. 
With 10 Plates, and 39 Woodcuts, by Fr.ank Dadd. 

Cricket. By A. G. steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, With Contributio' i 
by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. With ; ! 

Plates and 62 Woodcnts. | 

Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. ; with Contributions by othe, i 
Authorities. Photogravure Intaglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke ; 
Beaufort, 11 full-page Illustrations, and 64 Woodcuts in the Text, aft • i 
Drawings by G. D. Giles and J. Sturgess, Second Edition. Or. Svo 40«, f> , j 
Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling. By Walter H. Pollock, F. a Grov ,, 
Camille Prevobt, Mattie d’Armes, E. B. Michell, smd Walter Armstrong. ; 
V/ith a complete Bibliography of the Art of Fencing by Egorton Castle, i 
M.A. F,S.A. With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Woodcuts. j 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Backets, and Fives. By .1. M, and rj. u ! 
Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie, G. Ainger, &:c. With 12 Plates lu- I 
C7 Woodcuts, &c, by Lucien Davis and from Photographs. ! 

Golf. By Horace Hutchinson, the Right Hoii. A. J. Balfour. M.P. Sir Walt r 1 
G. Simpson, Bart. Lord Wellwood, H. S. C. Everard, Andrew Lang, a. ’ i 
other Writers. With 22 Plates and 69 Woodcuts, &c. 

Xn Xreparaticn, j 

Riding, ByW.E. Weir, the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the Duke of Bernffort, j 
and A. E, T, Watson, With a Chapter on Polo, by Capt, Moray Drown. 

ilu tlie presfi , 

Yachting. By Lord Brassey, Lord Dunraven, and other writer!!. ' 

Un preparation. ! 
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